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TO THE WOOD-ROBIN. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 





THE wooing air is jubilant with song, 
And blossoms swell 
As leaps thy liquid melody along 
The dusky dell, 
Where Silence, late supreme, foregoes her wonted spell. 


Ah, whence, in sylvan solitudes remote, 
Hast learned the lore 
That breeds delight in every echoing note, 
The woodlands o’er; 
As when, through slanting sun, descends the quickening 
shower? 


Jhy hermitage is peopled with the dreams 
That gladden sleep; 
Here Fancy dallies with delirious themes 
Mid shadows deep, 
Till eyes, unused to tears, with wild emotions weep. 


We rise, alas, to find our visions fled! 
But thine remain. 
Night weaves of golden harmonies the thread, 
And fills tby brain 
With joys that overflow in Love’s awakening strain. 


Yet thou, from mortal influence apart, 
Seek’st naught of praise; 
The empty plaudits of the emptier heart 
Taint not thy lays; 
Thy Maker’s smile alone thy tuneful bosom sways. 


Teach me, thou warbling eremite, to sing 
Thy rhapsody; 
Nor borne on vain ambition’s vaunting wing, 
But led of thee, 
To rise from earthly dreams to hymn Eternity. 
ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 
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TWO RED ROSES. 
TO M. R. L. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 








I WISH they could live forever, 

These roses my darling brought! 

Their breath from her lips they caught, 
And still from her touch they quiver. 


As bright as their bright, sweet giver, 

With a charm, like her own charm, fraught— 
I wish they could live forever, 

These roses my darling brought. 


But loving from loved must sever, 
And hoping must come to naught; 
I know what the years have taught— 
Yet I wish they could live forever, 
These roses my darling brought. 
Boston, Mass. 
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GRASS. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 








Ou, the joy to lie alone 
{n the amorous arms of the grass; 
And to watch the white clouds as they pass, 
By the languid zepbyrs blown, 
Like a squadron of ships on a shoreless sea 
In the ocean of Paradise over me. 
Oh, the joy to lie and dream tor an hour, 
Folded in grass like a happy flower! 


It is here the whispers come 
From the odorous, emerald lips— 
From the depths where the honey-bee dips, 
With a wild delirium, 
Into glittering goblets of nectar brewed 
By the stars on their heavenly altitude 
For the stars that bloom on earth in the day, 
Girdliog the green with a milky way. 


Would you taste of Heaven? There, 
Tn the lap of the blossom-starred sky, 
In the grove of the grass go and lie 
When the Summer scents the air; 
Go and listen and learn from the grass how sweet 
Is the Bden that stretches beneath your feet; 
For the angel host that speak to you so 
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Oh, the gladness in the world 
When the trees clap their myriad hands 
At the exquisite sight of the lands 
In their summer verdure furled! 
For the souls of the delicate grass awake 
From their graves, and melodious music make; 
And I lie and dream it is even thus 
Heaven at last shall be shown to us! 


New YORK CITY. 
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COLOR AMONG CHRISTIANS. 








BY THE REV. H. 8S. DE FOREST, 
PRESIDENT OF TALLADEGA COLLEGE. 





SLAVERY is dead and buried without chance of a resur- 
rection, but caste based on color survives as its heir and 
undisputed successor. The father was a notable dis- 
turber of Church and State and so is the son, who has 
succeeded to the kingdom and occupies about the same 
territory. The two are alike in spirit but differ in inten- 
sity, as distilled liquors differ from wine; but both are 
grog. The old dictum was, that a man, if a Negro. was 
fit only to beaslave. It is now affirmed with equal con- 
fidence that a Christian, if a Negro, is not fit to be with 
other Christians. The former doctrine was not sound 
enough to justify secession, nor is the present opinion so 
clearly an axiom as to vindicate disruption. The latter 
error might well profit by the experience of the first. 
If politicians do not know what to do with the Negro as 
a voter, it certainly ought not to be difficult to tell how 
to treat him as a believer. It is simply to accept the 
Pauline doctrine that in Christ Jesus neither white 
availeth anything nor black, but a new creature. Wher- 
ever this rational and scriptural teaching has been 
adopted, all trouble has ceased and mothing but good 
resulted. 

For instance, the Alabama Congregational Association 
has never known any color-line. From the first it has 
welcomed members of white, African, and to some ex- 
tent Indian blood, pure and mixed; and in some cases 
so mixed as to defy all efforts at classification. At the 
recent meeting in Mobile, a Yale alumnus was succeeded 
as Moderator by a graduate of Talladega, born a slave 
and as black as the black belt ususally affords. A Negro 
and Caucasian were elected delegates to the National 
Council. Black and white, with no regard ‘to race, 
color, or previous condition,” are gathered in the same 
body, serve on the same committees and officiate at the 
same sacramental board, without objection, remark, or 
apparent thought; and it ha» been so from the beginning. 

The results have been manifest and manifold good. 
Pastors, teachers, wives and missionaries of the more 
favored race have been giving their larger learning and 
experience to a receptive, but untaught and needy people. 
The returns from this outpouring, like the perfume of 
an alabaster box, have filled the house. None can com- 
pare the discussions, the proceedings, the records, the 
papers and the sermons of this body, with the doings of 
corresponding assemblies schooled only by slavery, 
emancipation their diploma, and for now twenty years 
wandering in ecclesiastical orphanage, and not feel the 
duty and the blessedness of thus helping the seven mil- 
lions of Africa lying at our door. The Ethiopian will 
not be apt to go on his way rejoicing, if Philip must 
establish a color-line before unfolding the prophet. He 
isan awkward Samaritan who touches the wounded 
man only with a ten-foot pole. It discredits Christian- 
ity for the Church to be more intolerant than the saloon, 
and for men who journey together in the downward 
road, to be separated if they turn their steps toward 
Heaven. 

It should not be inferred that the state organization 
mentioned is peculiar, or that Congregationalists have 
not generally observed the same principle of fraternity. 
Churches of mixed blood, some perchance all white, 
and some all black, with pastors of diverse race, are 
wont to mingle in councils and associations, none mo- 
lested and no one made afraid. If Christianity prevails 
in the Church, the same rule, of necessity, will be uni- 
versal. The Negro pew will not be found in the sanctu- 
ary, nor a color-line in the ministerial gatherings of the 
millenium. Entailed by slavery, the relic of barbarism, 
caste based on color is surely doomed, and it is worth 
something to head the advance for its overthrow. 





Went to their graves in the winter’s snow. 








TALLADEGA, ALA. ‘ 
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ST. PAUL AND THE DISPENSATION OF THE 
SPIRIT. 


BY A. A. LIPSCOMB, D.D., LL.D. 








CHRISTIANITY began its mundane history at the hight 
of its power. “Suddenly,” says St. Luke (Acts ii, 2), 
“there came a sound from Heaven as of a rushing, 
mighty wind,” and never was symbol more true to sub- 
stance than in this typical inauguration of Pentecost. 
But the suddenness of the miraculous phenomena was 
not without preparation, for evidently the disciples of 
the risen and glorified Christ were not taken unawares 
by the majestic import of the occasion. Significantly 
enough, the historian of the early Church accentuates 
the fact that on this day ‘“‘there were added unto them 
about three thousand souls.” Further on he speaks of 
‘*about five thousand.” Figures may or may not be 
final arguments, but, in this instance, the logic is freshly 
out of the heart of the Gospel and thoroughly indicative 
of a sublime initial event in the career of the apostles. 
A demonstration beforehand it was the ideal promise 
and prophecy of what the Gospel was to accomplish in 
its world-wide enlargement. The dawning hills are first 
to catch the beams of the rising morn, and why should 
not these Alpine summits gleam and glisten with that 
first irradiation which was to descend on the broad 
outlying plateaus of the globe? Thetwin-work of Prov- 
idence and the Holy Gnost was now to be outlined and 
adumbrated; and it pleased the Son of the Father to 
show thus early in his divine exaltation to the headsbip 
of the universe that the inward and the outward, the 
development of history and of experience, were not to be 
separated in the Acts of the Apostles, but were to be con- 
gruous with the prestige of the Old Testament economy, 
and interlink sign and thing signified in a close and 
honored union. 

There was an obvious break in the ancient order of 
fixed and hereditary ideas as to causative and sequen- 
tial in the phenomena of Pentecost. But the more 
mechanical or arbitrary union was made to yield to the 
higher form of unity. The law of spirit as spirit is that 
spirit shapes its own life, and, from its boundless re- 
sources, selects its own means and methods by the 
energy of its infinite will and purpose. So marvelous 
was this break-up in the social and ecclesiastical routine 
of the old and venerated Judaism, that St. Peter had to 
confront the popular amazement, for ‘‘ they were all 
amazed,” and the amazement expressed itself “in 
doubt, saying one to another, What meaneth this? 
while others mocking, said, These men are full of new 
wine.” But the insight of St. Peter availed him in 
the critical emergency, and what would have been tact 
rose into something higher when he met the salient 
point in the clamorous outburst, by declaring: ‘‘ These 
are not drunken, as ye suppose,” and, without a pause, 
affirmed Old Testament authority, quoting Joel’s words: 
**T will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh.” St. Peter 
shows his supreme fitness for the momentous hour by 
his use of Joel, who was the great nexus between the 
elder and the later prophets, and bridged over the space 
from the Old to the New by the proclamation in its pun- 
gent and heart-searching thoroughness: ‘* Rend your 
heart and not your garments ”—the old-time key-note of 
every spiritual call to repentance and reform. 

Weare in the line of divine precedents when we re- 
produce history, and St. Peter was in this line with sin- 
gular emphasis when his valiant soul rang out that 
morning call: ‘‘Save yourselves from this untoward 
generation.” Who can wonder that this Inauguration 
Day of the Apostolic Church should follow so quickly 
and so resplendently on the enthronement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as King of kings and Lord of lords at the 
right hand of the eternal Father? All thoughtful men 
under theinfluence of the Spirit have unconscious ele- 
ments in their faith that are quite too nasceni for clear 
recognition. Impalpable or ethical they are, couched in 

“haze and scarcely reaching beyond surmise; but when 
trusted, cherished and obeyed, have a most happy is- 
suance in justifying clearness of light. And thus it is, 
that the nebule of yesterday come into the lumi- 
nous astronomy of to-day; our dreamers become ac- 
cepted prophets; so that the vast universe has two 
modes of expansion through a process within and a prog- 
ress without. We can hardly think that St. Peter in the 
birth-hours of the Pentecost had any adequate concep- 





taon of the contents of those hidden forces ‘‘ as of a 
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rushing mighty wind,” and ‘‘ the cloven tongues like as 
of fire that sat upon each of them.” Nevertheless, 
while the wonder rose to the hight of mystery and baf- 
fled the eager ascent of thought to reach its sublimity, 
how otherwise could it have been but like Mont Blanc 
to the eye of the tourist, sharing the grandeur of the 
lonely heavens because of its own native magnificence, 
while its base stood clear to the vision, with its massive 
buttresses of eternal granite. 

The intelligent student of the Scriptures, intent on 
learning all he can in the school of the Spirit, will not 
think it a divergence from our line of argument if we 
call attention to the fact that the Messiah laid great and 
uniform stress on the Spirit’s plenary anointing as the 
inspiration of the Third Person in the Trinity in his me- 
diatoriail office as the incarnate Son of God. The text of 
his whole life among men was: ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me.” Owen’s remark is profound: ‘*The only sin- 
gular, immediate act of the person of the Son on the 
human nature was the assumption of it into subsistence 
with himself.” To see this truth clearly and vividly one 
must realize, so far as he can, the descent of the Spirit 
upon Messiah in successive degrees of manifestation, 
eras of illumination, assurances of power, wisdom of 
guidance and helpfulness, the order of which is given in 
the Gospels. Secluded among the hills and terraced 
beautiesof Nazareth, he passed thirty years sacred to si- 
lence aud solitude in disciplinary preparation for the 
work, whose infinite secret was known only to himself 
and his mother. All these years, the influences of the 
Spirit in his offices were exerted upon him, superintending 
and sanctifying maternal and other instructions from 
Mary’s heart and the heart of Nature in the universe, to 
the development of bis being. Such a protracted, excep- 
tional training would scarcely be consistent with the 
idea of mere ordinary manhood, but would be in per- 
fect congruity with his own conception of the Sent of 
the Father. In due time, by'no self-moved act of his 
own, but impelled by the Spirit, he appeared at the Jor- 
dan and was inaugurated in the Messianic work by the 
descent of the Holy Ghost in the likeness of a dove. 
Later on we see him at Nazareth. Why at Nazareth ? 
Is he here to vivify his young memories as 1t seems to be 
hinted in the words, ‘‘ He came to Nazareth where he 
had been brought up, and, as his custom was, be went 
into the synagog on the sabbath day and stood up for 
to read. And when he had opened the book, he 
found the place where it was written, The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the Gospel to the poor. And he began 
to say unto them, This day is this Scripture 
fulfilled im your ears. And all bare him wit- 
ness and wondered at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouth.” A thoughtful student of 
the Gospel will not fail to notice the words of the narra- 
tive, ‘‘ as his custom was,” and he will naturally sup- 
pose that the emphasis of the incident lay in the fact 
that the one Perfect Man, ‘‘ holy, harmless, undefiled,” 
was not so perfect as that he could afford to ignore the 
value of habit in his ordinary life. Our lower faculties 
are disciplined with comparative ease to the law of pe- 
riodicity; but the higher cur capacity of intellect and 
feeling, the more intermittent and spasmodic is the 
activity. ‘‘ Tho he were a son, yet learned he obedience”; 
and we may reasonably conclude that Christ in his 
training for the receptive accesses of the anointing 
Spirit, without whom be thought nothing, desired noth- 
ing, attempted nothing, would not in those initial days 
of his ministry have failed to lay an infinite stress on 
the fullness of the Holy Ghost. Is it an unwarrantable 
conjecture that here in Nazareth, amid home-scenes 
and associations dear to his memory and vivid to his 
imagination, he would find the fittest of all places and 
the most significant of all surroundings to announce the 
fundamentul truth of his Gospel: ‘‘The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the Gospel to the poor,” etc., followed by the 
declaration: ‘* This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears.” 

The completing unction of the Holy Ghost was re- 
served for Calvary. ‘*Through the Eternal Spirit, he 
offered himself without spot to God.” But the con- 
tinuity of his life, in supreme devotion to its one aim 
and purpose, was not only to be maintained, but to be 
revealed; the communicated gifts of the Spirit in plenary 
anointing, the baptism at the Jordan, the dove-like 
descent of the Holy Ghost, the confirming spirit after 
the temptation, the approving and exalting spirit of the 
transfiguration, the strengthening and sustaining spirit 
of Gethsemane, were all auxiliary to the consummating 
Spirit of Calvary. All through his life, the wonder of 
its wonders was, ‘* This day is this Scripture fulfilled in 
your ears.” And we may venture to imagine that this 
incident at Nazareth had its ordained relation to the 
divine history which harmonized all its manifold events 
in the unity of the Cross on Calvary. Yea, further, 
Pentecost with its outpouring of the Spirit and the pre- 
liminary training of the apostles for the spiritual mar- 
vels of the day, may be viewed in close interior connec- 
tion with the divine and human interblendings of the 
two natures, whose assertion was so calmly but fear- 
lessly pronounced in the sermon of the Anointed Mes- 
siah at Nazareth. The habit of his thought, the pro- 
foundest habi* of his consciousness, then gave forth the 


grand key-note to his life-long utterances. Era after 
era of these manifestations occurred till at last came the 
sublime epoch in his work, and the Amen of “ It is Fin- 
ished” culminated in his expiring breath. 

Now, may we not affirm that these instances of Christ’s 

history in which his dependence on the Holy Ghost is so 
luminously exhibited, were designed to open the way for 
his apostles to receive his teachings, as recorded in the 
last chapters of St. John’s Gospel, and prepare them for 
Pentecost? Was all this meant merely for the sake of 
the immediate witnesses, or was this inspiration, as the 
dominant idea and impulse of his earthly existence and 
ministry, designed to be as the mordant which, by a secret 
and effective affinity, should prove the bond of union be- 
tween the Inspired Teacher and the inspired disciples, 
so that no rupture should occur in the glory of the divine 
revelation—a change, indeed, in the external method of 
the revelation, but an essential and absolute continuity 
in the spirit of the Revealer, ‘‘ one and the same Spirit 
with its differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord”? 
Habit, in its final analysis, is the promise and prophecy 
under which our nature works out the ideal of its being 
as against the limitations of earthly environments. 
Habit is the prominent fact in Christ’s history, to which 
we have invited attention—the habit of entire depend- 
ence cn the Spirit for guidance, helpfulness and 
furtherance in his work. And if it was habitual experi- 
ence with him to keep every artery of his human blood 
open to the accesses of the Holy Spirit, so as to secure 
free course to the glory of its presence and power, *‘ as 
his custom was,” what rays of far-reaching luster are 
thrown from this Head-light to shine on the elect brows 
of the chosen apostles of Pentecost! Ah, timeand again, 
those Galilean foreheads had been darkened by the over- 
shadowing perplexity, the seming anomaly, of the oft- 
disappointing Messiah apparently pursuing the far-off 
orbit of his solitary sphere; but their faith of feeling and 
trustingness, surviving the shocks to the intellect of the 
dull senses and expectantly awaiting the promised Pen- 
tecost, with its advent into a new universe for their Lord 
in his ascension and into theirs, when the cloven tongues 
like as of fire sat upon each of them, and the exclama- 
tory amazement filled the concourse of the audience- 
chamber, the descending Holy Ghost, ‘‘ Behold, are not 
all these which speak Galileans?” True; but the man, 
the one man who was specially reserved in the counsels 
of the Head of the Christian Church as the Apostle and 
Missionary of the Gospel for the vast outlying world of 
the Gentiles—the Apostle Paul—was held in abeyance 
for the evangelization of those immense sections of the 
globe known as Greece and Rome; the man who was to 
break down the wall of partition between Jew and Gen- 
tile and secure fer Christianity her divine birthright of 
freedom and fame. 

ATHENS, GA. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 











AN essayist, who presumably was not a journalist, has 
given us his views on ‘‘ Yesterday's Paper.” He writes 
of it as the most striking example of mutability in re- 
spect of value to which the human finger can point. 
‘*In twenty-four hours what was the thing most sought 
for, has become most scorned ; its use has gone, its inter- 
est fled; like beauty on whom corruption has. taken 
hold, we loathe who once desired it.” ‘* Who wants 
yesterday’s Times or to-day’s Morning Herald ?” inquires 
a witof the last generation. But indeed there are many 
things whose value suffers far more from lapse of time 
than even yesterday’s newspaper. Youcan at least line 
a drawer or wrap things up init, and moreover, it only 
costs a penny at first. If you want to philosophize upon 
the decay of prices, you should attend an auction of 
pantomime properties. The one at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, the other day would afford a fine text to 
preach upon. The pantomime was (or rather had been) 
“The Forty Thieves.” Eighteen beautiful robes that 
had cost £12 each, going, going, and gone, for 13s, 6d, a 
piece. Hundreds of ‘‘ black and silver Amazon dresses, 
helmets and shields,” notwithstanding that the services 
of some charming ballet girls were obtained to exhibit 
them with the proper effect—‘‘ dresses of sun-guards, de- 
mons, trumpeters, slaves, pirates, and insect and flower 
costumes ” realizing three-and-six-pence a piece! For the 
the whole cave scene of Ali Baba, which had cost £300, a 
pound note was offered! Since Ali Baba’s own time, 
when purses of sequins became dead leaves, there has 
been no depreciation of property, even in Ireland, equal 
to this. ‘‘ There are no birds in last year’s nest,” nor the 
least probability of any spectators for a played-out 
pantomime. It is not, however, only in money value 
that things deteriorate by lapse of time. Fame fades 
and falls almost as suddenly. If one readsthe Quarterly 
Reviews of two generations ago, one hardly knows even 
by their names, what are described as the greatest 
poems, or the most distinguished authors of that date. 
The “‘ Curse of Kehama” was not indeed a pantomime 
(tho it sounds like one) but with whata flourish of trum- 
pets was it introduced! What enterprising publisher 
would now give sixpence for it? Who reads Kirke 

White? 








received £2,000 as a present from an admiring reader, | 
write ‘is said” because I don’t believe one word of it. 
Who ever heard of a Pole with £2,000 to give away, let 
alone the extreme improbability of his making such a 
use of the money if he’d got it. My experience of Poles 
is, 80 to speak, quite the contrary. Morcover we are in- 
formed that the novelist *‘ declined the gift,” preferring 
to devote the money to charitable objects. The whole 
story sounds like a romance. I only wish, so far ag 
English novelists are concerned, that it was reality, I 
should like to see one of them opening “ the envelop 
which contained £2,000” (as if it was in gold), smiling 
sweetly but proudly, and after saying to himself, « Thig 
is for charitable purposes,” putting it into his pocket, 
It would be,I fancy, a unique experience. There is g 
great deal of literary enthusiasm in the world, but it does 
not take this form. In America it even prompts the ad- 
mirer of the British author to steal his works instead of 
giving him a present. People give ‘‘ testimonials,” often 
in the form of checks, to popular preachers, and present 
portraits of eminent politicians to their wives and fami- 
lies; but they are never moved (so far as I know), to ex- 
press their feelings in this substantial manner to their 
favorite novelist. It is quite possible that such a 
honorarium would be “returned with thanks ” (tho ip 
my opinion this would depend upon its size); but I think 
the British author should have at least the opportunity 
of returning it. As he never has had, I must be excused 
for placing the Polish story on the Fiction shelf side by 
side with ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw.” 

‘*They say! What do they say? Let them say,” is an 
aphorism just now very much out of fashion. The gift 
that most of us seem to be desiring is not to see ourselves 
as others see us, but to see others engag<d in that occu- 
pation. Wedothings of the mostserious kind, not be- 
cause we wish to do them, but to see ‘‘ How it strikes q 
contemporary.” In the last case of double suicide the 
young lady observes beforehand: ‘‘ How funny it would 
be if they were to find us dead in the railway carriage, 
only we should miss the best of the fun; we should like 
to hear what they said when they opened the carriage 
door.” Such a case of wickedness and frivolity, of 
tragedy and farce in one, has perhaps never occurred; 
but cases only differing from it in degree are happening 
every day. It is anera of egotism and personal advertise- 
ment, from the pulpit to the shambles. The demand of 
the Negro lad, when asked to lead the prayer-meeting, 
‘* Lord I beseech thee, make thy servant conspicuous,” is 
echoed in all directions. On political platforms, person- 
al vanity has never loomed so large, and yet it lacks the 
sense of self-satisfaction and hungers for the applause 
of the crowd, In literature we see writers feverishly 
desirous of notice, yet passionately resentful of dispar- 
agement; mistaking advertisement for fame, or, what is 
materially more serious, confusing it with circulation. 
Among the lower orders this egotism has become sensa- 
tional in the highest degree. Lifeitself without notoriety 
is valueless to them, and in parting with it their only 
solicitude is to draw further attention to their mode of 
exit. The rope and the razor are too commonplace; 
they must throw themselves in front of a train and they 
are careful to pick out ‘the express” as a better 
medium for advertisement than any other. 

It is very difficult to gauge the fancy price which from 
its associations any dwelling-house is likely to fetch. 
At the present time there are three notable dwellings in 
the market. The house that Dickens lived in, the house 
that Thackeray lived in, and the Sandrock Hotel. Of 
these Gadshill is by far the most interesting because its 
acquisition was the dream of the great novelist’s life. 
What was more singular when the dream was realized it 
gave complete satisfaction. He was never so happy as 
at Gadshill, and again and again expressed his pleasure 
in it. Tho he did not build the house it was almost as 
much a part of himself as Abbotsford was of Walter 
Scott. Tho full of interest, however, it is not very get- 
at-able, and unless it is purchased by some American 
who combines the possession of dollars with the love of 
literature (a union rarely seen in England) I should 
doubt its selling for a high figure. 

The house in Onslow Square stands on a different 
footing. It was one of Thackeray’s residences of course, 
and I believe the one in which he lived longest and 
wrote much of his best work; but Ido not remember 
his expressing any particular regard for it. It is, how- 
ever, a convenient residence, and toa gentleman who, 
actuated by the usual social motives, has a turn also for 
literature will offer unusual advantages. 

The Sandrock Hotel, at Niton, in the Isle of Wight, 
does not rest its claim upon public attention on fiction, 
but on the romance of real life. Comparatively small as 
is its accomodation, it has probably welcomed more 
“Turtle Doves” on their honeymoon than any ina in 
England. The advertisement of its straw-thatched ver- 
anda and lovely lawn sloping to the sea, will awaken 
tender memories in readers not given to the melting- 
mood; it seems a monstrous arrangement that this little 
elysium, where the brightest days of life have been 
spent by so many happy pairs, should become private 
property, and its doors shut in Cupid’s face forever. — 

There has been a legal inquiry into the state of mind 
of two persons in England, who have been already show? 
to be non compos mentis in Scotland. At the first blush 
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men are held to derive great benefit from crossing the 
Border, it has never been pretended—tho they them- 
selves would be the first to say that they must be mad 
to go back again—that by so doing they recover their 
wits. Upon closer consideration, however, one must 
admit that the investigation is not unreasonable; for 
what would be madness in one country is often a sane 
enough proceeding in another, and vice versa. If trav- 
elers on the Continent, for example, were held to be sub- 
ject to the same tests for sanity as are applied to those 
ai home, a large percentage of them would be in lunatic 
asylums, and many of them in padded rooms. Conceive 
any person of sense in England passing forty-eight hours 
in a railway carriage for pleasure! Getting up at four 
o'clock in the morning to see the sun rise! Submitting 
to impertinence and extortion at every Junction (called 
a Frontier) from officials who can’t speak English! 
Falling into raptures about pictures and cathedrals for 
which he secretly doesn’t care twopence, and limiting 
his literature to a local guide book! Nay, behold him 
on a pleasure trip by sea, shut up in a cupboard, some- 
times perpendicular, sometimes horizontal, shared by a 
total stranger, sick at irregular intervals—and one must 
be given to lying indeed to call himsane. The commis- 
sioners of lunacy, however, very properly take no cog- 
nizance of the matter because the man’s conduct is not 
to be judged by home rule even when he is ‘all abroad” 
or “atsea.” If the law case in question had terminated 
diff-rently, and the persons were pronounced to be mad 
jn one country and sane in another, it would have been 
a much more interesting result, and have afforded ad- 
mirable materials for the novelist. The scene would of 
course have been laid on the Tweed, on the north bank 
of which the villain of the story might have committed 
every crime in the calendar with impunity, while, on the 
south, he would have been on his best behavior, and dis- 
charged the office of churchwarden with the utmost 
credit. 

Among the very remarkable incidents of Lord Lons- 
dale’s journey due north is his meeting with the nation 
called the Caribou & Moose McKenzie River Esquimaux, 
which sounds like a firm, ard ‘‘the Long Firm.” They 
were all six feet high and upward, and much—tho not 
handsom?ly—decorated. For each man they kill they 
cut a gash in their own cheek as a mark of honor, so 
that their face becomesa sort of alpenstock of homicide. 
The phrase ‘‘an ugly customer,” must be one exceed- 
ingly appropriate among these warriors. What would 
seem to detract from this otherwise admirable plan— 
which involves no fees to the Herald’s Office, nor obliga- 
tion to “the Fountain of honor”’—is that a gentleman, 
ugly to begin with, or more attracted by martial display 
than personal vanity, might decorate himself as he 
pleased, without the preliminary of manslaughter. One 
might even cut himself shaving and thereby add another 
item to one’s roll of fame. Some corroboration of the 
feat is possibly expected; perhaps one makes an affidavit 
of the fact before some authcrized official. Otherwise 
“‘gash” among this interesting people would be as com- 
mon as ‘‘ gush” among ourselves. 

It has been said that in a fit of absent-mindedness the 
other day, Lord Granville mistook the Carlton for the 
Reform Club, and remained in it’s reading-room till 
congratulated by a member upon his conversion to the 
cause of Law and Order. His Lordship is not a fre- 
quent visitor to ‘‘the Reform,” but he could hardly 
have made so strange an error, the outsides of those 
social establishments being so very different, the one re- 
sembling a sarcophagus of vast dimensions, and the 
other one of those triumphs of the art of the pastry- 
cook, appearing again and again on supper-tables, and 
looking like something to suck. The identity of the 
Reform Club has, however, been mistaken. On the Sun- 
day when the terrible news arrived of the murder of 
Lord Frederic Cavendish and Mr. Burke, the hall was 
filled with excited members; among the crowd was a 
gentleman with a rabbit’s-skin cap and an immense 
cotton umbrella. His demeanor, as well as apparel, at- 
tracted attention and the porter was directed to acquaint 
him with the name of the establishment which he had 
obviously entered in error. ‘* Oh, it’s the Reform Club, 
is it?” he exclaimed; ‘‘ I thought it was the Carlton. It 
gives me the opportunity, however, of stating that I 
look upon all these persons as the instigators of Assassi- 
nation”; and putting up his umbrella (tho it was a beau- 
tiful day) he walked out. 
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THE belief that the call for ministers is imperative is 
not a new belief. The number of churches has for 
Many years seemed to exceed the number of ministers. 
The reports of the American Education Society, begin- 
ning in the early part of the century, and continuing for 
More than fifty years, contain evidence of the constancy 
of this demand. In 1844 three presbyteries of the State 
of Michigan assembled ‘“ to concert measures for supply- 
ing the Gospel to regions destitute of it within the limits 
of those presbyteries.” They declare twenty-six places 






are destitute and distinguish ten places where churches 
ought to be formed. About the same time were fifty 
couuties in Missouri where no Presbyterian minister 
resided. Kentucky also had ten to fifteen counties like- 
wise destitute. Indiana and Southern Illinois exhibited 
the same condition. In a part of Illinois, in the year 
1844, after three months of labor. there was found of 
duly. qualified ministers only one to a county. In Louisi- 
ana it was estimated that there were but one hundred 
and thirty evangelical ministers in a population of near- 
ly half a million. In 1846 the American Home Mission- 
ary Society published a statement, which, in its plain and 
bare facts, emphasized the direful need. ‘‘ Everywhere 
the cry is send us more men. Every missionary pleads 
for helpers, and tells us of:two, or five or ten settlements 
around him, which he would but cannot supply, be- 
cause his strength is evertaxed.” The society proceeds 
in its statement to enumerate the demands for ministers. 
Eleven are needed in Ohio, fourteen in Indiana, thirteen 
in Michigan, eleven for the Territory of Wisconsin, six- 
teen for Illinois, nine for Missouri, and at least ten for 
Iowa. Theappeal calls for almost one hundred mission- 
aries, the appointment and support of whom is said to be 
an absolute necessity, and that anything short of this 
would fall behind the progress of the country. The call 
somewhat rhetorically adds that the ‘‘ men embraced in 
this enumeration cannot longer be spared, without starv- 
ing the sheep of Christ and giving multitudes of souls 
to the rapacity of the Destroyer.” In 1850 the American 
Education Society refers in its annual report to the ma- 
terial decline in the number of young men who are pre- 
paring for the ministry. At the same time the country 
grows in extent and population. A crisis, therefore, it 
is declared, threatens to involve the Church and the 
benevolent enterprises of the day in much perplexity 
and disaster. Three years later the same fact is again 
presented, and figures given indicating the diminishing 
number of ministers in the six New England States. 

But the urgency of the demand fifty years ago is much 
Jess urgent than the demand of the present. At the 
present time the imperativeness of the call is made evi- 
dent by the specific reports of the home missionary 
superintendents of several Western states. In these re- 
ports it is said that nine of these states alone ask for more 
than twohundred new ministers each year. The appeal 
and the statement present particular facts. These facts 
are gathered from the different states of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Superintendents. Wisconsin 
asks for twenty-five new men at once. Only three of 
the eleven churches in North Wisconsin had preaching 
all the year. North Dakota calls for twelve men every 
year and South Dakota for thirty-five. Superintendent 
Wiard writes: ‘‘ We could organize fifty new churches 
before the snow flies [he writes in October], if we had 
the men and means to supply them.” Iowa has more 
money than men. It bas now one hundred and seventy- 
three Congregational ministers and two hundred and 
sixty-five churches. Fifty-five of these pastors come 
from other denominations than the Congregational, It 
asks for twenty-five more men. Minnesota calls for 
twenty-one new men each year. Nebraska has thirty- 
one of its one hundred and sixty-eight churches pastor- 
less. It is said that sections forty miles long are without 
a minister to preach inthem. Children grow up without 
ever seeing a minister. Women must pray over the 
dead. These appeals from frontier homesare pitiful. A 
superintendent declares he fears to open his letters, 
knowing they will contain calls for men which he can- 
not supply. Another says they have come to the end of 
their thought and strength. God alone can help, Twen- 
ty men areat once needed in Colorado. There is a de- 
mand for ten missionaries in one county alone. One 
Christian man started six Sunday-schools, but for want 
of oversight one only lived. A mining town in one 
place promises to pay thirteen hundred dollars a year for 
any preacher that is respectable. Kansas calls for ten 
more ministers and . Missouri for six. Illinois asks for 
thirty-five new ministers at once and tells of thirty-six 
pastorless churches. Superintendent Morley of Minne- 
sota says that for seven years he has annually eighteen 
vacant churches, and has received on the average three 
and two-sevenths men from the seminaries each year. 

These figures have special reference to the needs of 
Congregational churches. But the churches of other 
denominations are as illy supplied. From the Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches the same cry is heard— 
churches but no ministers—people for the churches, but 
no minister to gather them into the churches, 

And now, what are the colleges and seminaries doing 
to supply these imperative needs? The precentage of 
college men entering the ministry has steadily dimin- 
ished in this country. The figures have been compiled 
from many colleges and for long periods. But I content 
myself with presenting the percentage of the graduates 
of eight colleges who in the first five decades of the 
present century (or of the existence of the college), chose 
the calling of the minister 
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First decade—21 per cent. 
Second decade—27 “ 
Third decade—24 “* 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 
First decade—33 per cent. 
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First decade—i6 per cent. 
Second decade—16  “ 
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YALE. 
First decade—29 per cent. 
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Fifth decade—6 * Fifth decade—16 “ 
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Percentage of ministers in sum total of the alumni of all 
these colleges: 

First decade—30 per cent. 
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Thirddecade—27 ‘“ 
Fourth decade--20 * 
Fifth decade—i8 “ 
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These facts are eloquent. I shall let them be their 
own interpreters. In consequence of the failure of the 
colleges to send their graduates into the theological 
schools, the theological schools are failing to send a suf- 
ficient number of men into the ministry. 

At the present time the seminaries are unable, by sev- 
eral hundred graduates each year, to give us the num- 
ber of men needed for the ministry. The average num- 
ber inthe senior classes of the seven Congregational 
seminaries for the last ten years is a little less than 
ninety. During the last five years on an average seven- 
ty-seven Congregational ministers have died each year. 
The average annual net gain in the number of ministers 
from all sources is seventy-one. During the last five 
years the actual number of our ministers has grown less, 
tho our churches have increased each year by eighty-six. 
The number of students who come from our colleges 
has increased since 1873; but the number of college 
graduates in our seminaries is only two more in 1887-8 
than fifteen years ago, altho the increase in the number 
of churches is eleven hundred. In the fifteen years pre- 
vious to 1850 one thousand and twenty-three students 
were graduated from our four theological seminaries, or 
an average of sixty-eight a year. In this time the number 
of our churches was many fold less than it is now; but 
the number of graduates from the seminaries was only 
about twenty-five per cent. less than it is now. The 
number of churches has gone on multiplying rapidly, 
but the number of ministers has gone on multiplying 
slowly. 

The causes of this relative decline in the number of 
ministers are manifold. The cause is not, I venture to 
say, an increasing love of ease or of luxury in this lux- 
urious age. The age is nut an age that above other pe- 
riods is willing to surrender moral convictions or prin- 
ciples for the sake of Jess worthy ideals. Young men are 
as willing to endure hardship in the name of Christ for 
his cause as they ever were. Neither do I believe that 
the enduring of hardship, not in one’s self but rather in 
one’s future family, repels the young man from the min- 
istry more strongly at the present time than at any 
other. Such a reason acts equally strongly at all 
times. No doubt the fear of hardship for his fu- 
ture wife has prompted many a man to decline to be a 
minister. For the life of not a few clergymen is a life 
of penury: and tho the young man is willing to endure 
suffering and penury himself for Christ, he hesitates to 
ask the woman whom he hasasked to become his wife to 
endure this hardship with him. There can be no doubt 
that someof the ministersin our frontier states pass 
through suffering and hardship that would bring 
tears to the hardest eyes. I have known of families 
living through the cold, Western winters in the dry- 
goods boxes that brought their few belongings to their 
new home. I have known of the barefooted children 
of ministersin Michigan kept in the house and kept from 
school by reason of the lack of stockings and boots, I 
heard a minister in Michigan speak, with a great deal of 
realism, of cutting off the children’s hair’ to mix with 
the plaster for the house. Such cases, however, are 
far, very far from frequent. This reason of hardship 
does not now operate with such force as at the former 
time. It should not be enumerated in the causes of the 
present lack of ministers. 

To turn to the positive side. In examining the causes 
of this conditian of a lack of ministers, we should put 
ourselves into the intellectual and spiritual attitude of 
the young men in colleges. It 1s from these young men 
that the ministry is to be recruited. 

Among these causes, therefore, I would name, first, 
the belief that success depends upon meretricious quali- 
ties. Success does not, of course, depend upon meretri- 
cious qualities, but young men are inclined to believe 
that success does so depend. When one sees the im 
mense congregations of a certain preacher in Brooklyn, 
and the relatively small congregations of another 
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preacher in the same city, and compares the quality of 
the sermons of the one preacher with the quality of the 
sermons of the other preacher, the young man of brain is 
inclined to think that he can succeed in securirg a large 
following only by having and using those qualities that 
do not command his highest respect. He, of couse, rea- 
sons in large part falsely, but he thus reasons, and thus 
reasoning, he adopts another profession in which he be- 
lieves worthy qualities will insure success. 

Second, the young man in college is inclined to be re- 
pelled by the ministry because of what he regards as a 
strife for the first places in the ministry. Such a strife 
does exist. Ministers are human, and humanity is am- 
bitious. Such ambitions for the best pulpits and the 
highest synagogues, are unworthy and unmanly. The 
young man of heart and brain and love for the service 
of his Saviour, beholding this strife, is repelled from 
association in work with those who are thus striving. 

A third reason possibly is that the student sees that 
the period of usefulness in the ministry is short. He 
hears much about the ‘* dead line of fifty.” In the pro- 
fession of the law and of medicine, he knows that the best 
work of most men is done after they have rounded their 
half century; but he also knows thatin the ministry 
the call is for young men. He hesitates to enter a call- 
ing, in which the older he grows, the less acceptable he 
will probably prove. The reason of the Church calling 
for young men is possibly not farto seek. Bishop Simp- 
son has spoken of the causes which he believes contribute 
to the popularity of young men as compared with the 
popularity of old men. He believes that one cause is the 
neglect of study onthe part of some of the older minis- 
ters. This neglect of study is due to a lack of that 
stimulus which other professions offer. Society likes to 
be stirred and excited, and youth has a greater power of 
exciting. Youthis more in earnest. The young minis- 
ter, it may also be said, is popular because a congrega- 
tion lixes to see in their minister development and 
growth. The young man they expect to grow, and 
usually hedoes grow. The old man they do not expect 
to grow, and usually he does not. The young man isa 
constant appeal to the sense of gratified hope. 

A fourth reason that deters young men from the 
ministry may lie in the impression that only men of 
weak brains enter this calling. Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, in 
his little book ‘* Modern Preaching,” writes of the want 
of ability in our preacbers. He says: 

‘*No doubt the majority of mankind is wanting in this 
quality; the average of intellect is low, and most people 
are very dull; but when we find so many men professing to 
teach from the pulpit, who are totally unable to frame a 
sustained argument—nay, more, unable to understand it 
when put before them—we cannot but conclude that the 
abler young men of our day do not adopt this profession, 
and that our preachers, as a body, are below even the 
average in inteliect. I remember very well—indeed pain- 
fully well—a class of divinity students, which I instructed 
in the Epistle to the Romans, and ufter laboring a whole 
term with all possible care, and making them yo over the 
argument, and write it out, and rehearse it, they confessed 
to me in a body at the end of the term that they had made 
no advance in it whatever, for that none of them was able 
to follow an argument. They were not many—eight, I 
think—and such a case only occurred to me once in many 
years’ teaching; but in every year there were some men of 
this kind, men who deliberately adopted the profession of 
religious teaching, with the consciousness that they could 
not possibly understand what they had to teach. They 
were in fact, adopting this profession because they were 
too dull for any other.’’ 

Professor Mahaffy’s impression would not hold true 
as regards some students of theology in the United 
States. At onetime (about twenty years ago) in An- 
dover Seminary were no less than seven valedictorians 
of their college classes. A careful examination of the 
college rank of the students at Andover ten years ago 
proved that high scholars were far more numerous than 
low scholars. As an average the students were from 
the first quarter of their college classes. But the im- 
pression of Professor Mahaffy is the current impression; 
and its prevalence, despite its falseness, tends to repel 
men, and especially able men, from the most intellectual 
of callings. 

A fifth reason is that the young man in college fears 
the ministry means the surrender of his intellectual in- 
dependence. The student boasts of such independence, 
Scholarship is monarchical and he is the monarch. 
Scholarship has all the monarchy of a democracy and 
all the democracy of a monarchy. But the student 
looks upon the ministry as a condition into which he 
enters by signing a creed, and in which he stays only by 
continued adherence to that creed. In the denomina- 
tional papers he reads of a student whom he knew ten 
years ago, who }.as just retired from the ministry by 
reason of bis failure in an examination before an eccle- 
siastical council. He is a reader of the debates as to the 
American Board, and as to the unwillingness of certain 
young men to accept the conditions which the Board 
furnishes. He feels that to enter certain branches of 
the work of the Church he has to submit to the tor- 
tures of the Inquisition. Thus he reasons, and tho his 
premises may be false, he regards the logic as true and 
the condition as necessary. 

A sixth reason is similar. 
that he may surrender his practical independence. The 
student looking upon the minister, knows that he is the 


It is the fear of the student. 





servant of the congregation, he knows that the congre- 
gation is composed of scores and probably of hundreds 
of individuals. He knows it will be his duty as far as 
possible to please each one of the individuals of bis own 
future congregation. He knows that if any one becomes 
angry with or grieved at him, the result may be one of 
extreme pain or suffering. He knows that he lacks the 
right tocommand. He knows that if he attempts to be 
independent, unless his positions are taken with ex- 
treme care, he necessarily gives offense. Seen from the 
college period, such dependence becomes extremely 
irksome. He desires to be his own master. Seen 
through the lenses of college rules and tutors, the period 
when life and life’s freedom shall be his, appear 
extremely attractive. To bring into this period of 
liberty the subserviency of the ministry is extremely 
irksome. 

A seventh and further reason we may note. It relates 
to the material character of this age, It is an age in 
which material aims and material methods are supreme, 
The best brain of the nation is going into railroading. 
The best legal talent into the legal service; the best in- 
rentive talent into the service of construction; the best 
executive talent into the management of railroads—this 
is the rule. The materialism of the age attracts the 
young man into the money-making callings. A large 
proportion of college graduates are entering business. 
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WE have arrived once more at that time of year when 
the various religious bodies, in their Councils, Synods or 
Conventions, are wont to render to their members and 
to the world an account of their stewardship. They 
have duly “ numbered the people,” and furnish us 
with more or less trustworthy statistics of loss or gain, 
growth or decay. They present accounts satisfactorily 
audited, setting forth their capital and income, their 
wealth or poverty, their ‘* balance in hand” or deficit. 
Toey explain the methods and results of their mission- 
ary enterpriseand plannew campaigns against heathen- 
ism,and sometimes also against ‘* Jews, Turks, Infidels 
and Heretics.” On the whole, their reports are in a very 
high degree praiseworthy and encouraging. The work 
done is indeed ridiculously out of proportion not only to 
the work needed, but to the ability of the Christian 
Churches, There are comparatively few very large 
contributions, tho nearly all the wealthiest men in the 
United States are members of some Christian church. 
No praise can well be too great for such a man as the 
late Johns Hopkins; and his magnificent hospital, opened 
a few days ago in Baltimore, is a work of true benevo- 
lence and genuine piety. It may well be doubted wheth- 
er the many millions of dollars devoted to that noble in- 
stitution and the Johus Hopkins University would have 
been so well and fruitfully invested if they had been 
placed at the disposal, for church bui:ding or mission- 
ary purposes, of the ecclesiastical authorities of any 
Church in this country. Nevertheless, there are 
scarcely any gifts, even distantly resembling these, pre- 
sented to any of the Courches for their special work. 
And yet—to put the matter on what would be consid- 
ered a low ground—to elevate millions of human beings 
to a Christian level of civilization is worth any price 
that could be paid for it. In this direction the churches, 
and especially the people of moderate means, are doing 
much. The work is hindered, to be sure, by ecclesias- 
tical rivalries; and thesimple * gospel of the grace of 
God ” is often presented to Confucians, and even to can- 
nibals, in a form which implies that they are familiar 
with the Arian controversy. Still the work goes on; 
and it goes on because the Churcbes realize that the ag- 
gressiveness at.d propagation of the Gospel are neces- 
sary to their life, and that ‘‘ Christ died for all”, and that 
his ministers are ‘‘ to warn every man and teach every 
man in all wisdom that they may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus.” Andso Christian men and 
women are laboring for the salvation even of multitudes 
whose civilization is savagery and who live at the other 
side of the world. 

Indeed this last circumstance, tho involving much 
labor and cost, is really an alleviation. Our poor rela- 
tions we must needs do something to help; nay, it may 
be necessary for us to provide for them altogether. But 
it will be so much more convenient if they do not live 
just round the corner. We may very sincerely love a 
kinsman who “' spells affectionate with one f,” and puts 
his knife half down his throat with every mouthful; we 
may amiably tolerate his threadbare or ragged dress, 
his horrible dialect, his detestable manners—if he lives 
a very long way off. We may even occasionally go to 
see him, and make believe that we enjoy our visit to his 
disgusting den, and that we are charmed with the un- 
sophisticated rusticity of his vulgar wife and children. 
But we never ask the delightful family to pay us a visit 
in town. That would involve something like an admis- 
sion of social equality; and the deepest and most self- 
sacrificing love for a poor relation by a man includes in- 
viting him todinner. And it is thus with our Church 
missionary work. It is not very munificently supported; 
but its attractiveness is in direct proportion to the dis- 











tance of its operations. Funds are contributed for th 
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conversion of the Chinese in China; but a Chinaman j 
this country is regarded as a beast, to be with all r 
sible celerity exterminated. The Indians, whose —- 
we have stolen, and upon whom we have inflicted e : 
kind of outrage, are still allowed to be human beings: 
and for the salvation of their souls the Protestant Epis. 
copal Church alone contributes at the rate of (about) 
$49,000 a year. But they are shut up in reservations, 
and even when converted seem to manifes* no shocking 
eagerness to get elected as delegates to a Church Con- 
vention. But, by a fatal short-sightedness on the part 
of our ancestors on both sides of the Atlantic, the Negro 
was introduced into our very midst. By theft or pur. 
chase or judicious breeding, he has multiplied to the 
number of some eight millions. His Civilization has 
been retarded as much as possible by wise laws which 
made it a capital offense to teach him to read, His re. 
ligion is eclectic, and consists of African superstitions 
combined with a number of legends and beliefs which 
are parodies of Christian truths, and finding expression 
in dances and singing and violent gesticulation, in gor- 
geous oratory and copious perspiration. By the mist ake 
of a civil war these amusing and harmless Creatures 
suddenly obtained their freedom, and were inyesteg 
with full citizenship. It is now impossible to Tepress 
them by special laws. They go to school; they refuse to 
work without wages; they read their Bibles and listen to 
discussions, and their religion gets more eclectic than 
ever. They are becoming ambitious. Some of them go 
to college and learn Greek and Hebrew. They are or. 
dained to the ministry, and elected to be delegates to 
conventions, where they positively sit in the very same 
room with white people, and cast a vote which might 
determine the costume of a lay reader with as much in- 
dependence as if they were merely voting for a Presi- 
dent of the United States. Here is a pretty ketule-of- 
fish! Here is a whole heathendom just round the cor- 
ner! They have come or been brought to us, Yet 
ev n under these depressing circumstances the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church contributes $20,000 a year for the 
salvation of their repulsive and exasperating souls, 

But now the question is, how to get the salvation done 
with ut—why, just without overdoing it. ‘‘To be and 
not to be”-—that is the question. Our Lord himeelf, to 
be sure, seemed not to shrink even from social inter 
course with depraved people, whom everybody else 
shrank from with loathing- such as the woman who was 
asinner of the town and Zaccheus. Indeed, he saved 
Zaccheus not by telling him to come and hear a sermon 
‘*to publicans only” at the synagog, but by going 
home with him to dinner. But Zaccheus presumably, 
and Saint Mary Magdalene certainly(for we haveall seen 
her picture), tho they may have been ever so wicked, 
were white. The religious problem of the day, we are 
told, at least in the South—as if the very essentials of 
religion and morals depended upon latitude and longi- 
tude—is: what to do with the colored people. And the 
answer seems to be: let themalone. Especially depress- 
ing and inconsistent is the action of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Here, for instance, is the wail sent up by the Bishop 
of Kentucky: , 
“To the Editor of ‘The Churchman’: 

‘I wish to appeal to my brethren of the clergy that they 
will send help at once to the Church Commission for Work 
Among the Colored People. 

“The offerings received during the year ending August 
3ist, 1888, emboldened the commission to increase quite 
largely the appropriations to the several dioceses for the 
current year. We believed that a real interest in this work 
bad been aroused, and that without danger we could 
promise the additional aid to the bishups whose appealsit 
was difficult to resist. 

‘* Our expectations have not been realized. The treasurer 
reports that we need at least $10,000 before September the 
first to enable us to pay wnat we have promised. 

‘“‘ Brethren, one and all, I beg you to come to our relief. 
Shall we go up to the General Convention with the report 
that our effort to arouse the Church bas failed, with this 
evidence that our professed interest in the education and 
evangelization of the miilions of our colored fellow-citi- 
zens is an unreality and a sham? 

“T, U. DUDLEY. 
“ Chairman of Church Commission for 
‘* Work Among Colored People.” 

This app2al speaks for itself, and the response is 

all too certain. The commission of which Bishop 
Dudley (himself a host) is chairman, is exception: 
ally strong; and has done its utmost with untiring 
zeal. But “ the effort to arouse the Church has failed,” 
and ‘the proposed interest,” etc., is a sham; at leastit 
isan unreality. It is like zeal for the man in the moon. 
It is like a profound interest in the problem of walkibg 
without legs and flying without wings. Why do bot 
Bishop Dudley’s ‘‘Brethren of the Clergy” at once ‘‘send 
help”? Clearly—for one reason—because they do not 
know what their contributions would help. Is the 
‘“‘work” this—to set up a separate Church and religion 
for colored people? Or is it this—to gather colored 
people, and all others, into the one Church, and make 
them full partakers of the blessings and privileges of the 
one religion? What a dismal explanation of the failure 
of Bishop Dudley’s commission is to be found, for 1» 
stance, in the feelings which have their practical expre* 
sion in the action of the Conventions of the Dioceses 
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South Carolina and Virginia. The first of these dioceses 
has been for more than a year in acondition of sup- 

d schism, and its harmony isnot yet restored. But 
it probably w:il be restored—by sacrificing the Negro. 
The one colored clergyman now having a seat in that 
convention—and regarded, notas a monument of divine 
grace, ap “* epistle seen and read of all men,” but as ‘‘a 
pone of contention”—-will be allowed to stay, and still 
sit and vote with the Christian gentlemen who have so 
emphatically assured him of their loathing and con- 
tempt. But to all other colored men, however holy, how- 
ever learned—bapt ized, confirmed ,ordained, consecrated 
_the doors of that South Carolina Convention are to be 
forever closed. 

South Carolina, however, has a history of her own, 
which may explain much. More might have been ex- 
pected from the diocese of Virginia. The report of the 
proceedings of the Council of that diocese in the Balti- 
more Sua—a paper whose reports are much above the 
average for accuracy—are necessarily very brief. On 
the proposal to alter the constitution so as to exclude 
colored men from the Council, good men and true voted 
on both sides. Greatly to the credit of their Order, tho 
a majority even of the clergy voted for the amend- 
ment, that majority was much smaller than the major- 
ity of the laity: Clerical vote,ayes, 60; nays 21—lay vote, 
ayes, 73; nays, 6. There seems to have been a good deal 
of vigorous speaking on both sides. The Rev. Arthur 
Loyd, for instance, spoke for the Negro like a man and 

aChristian. Bishop Randolph is reported to have said: 

“The Episcopal Church was an ideal government by the 
«people, and should only be in the hands of people possessing 
prover training for the great responsibility, and was op- 
pored to clothing people with authority who bad no such 
training. The question of the Negro was not one of race 
orcolor, but of ability and capacity, and while there were 
exceptions among the race, the great body were not capa- 
ble of deating intelligently with questiors of church gov- 
ernment. ‘The line of duty of the white people was to teach, 
train and give them a helping hand for their sake and for 
the sake of Christ.” 

There is nobody who would doubt the Christian ear- 
nestness of Bishop Randolph; but surely the mode of 
dealing with the Negro, now accepted by the diocese of 
Virginia, and to which his influence must have very 
largely contributed, is fatal to the Negro; and, more- 
over, 18 wholly inconsistent both with Christianity and 
political philosopby: with Christianity, which regards 
every believer as a ‘* member of Christ,” and deals with 
each according to what he himself is, and wholly repu- 
diates every distinction founded upon race or color: 
with political philosophy, which insists upon equal and 
general laws, Let it be granted that rights should corre- 
spond to abilities, and that nobody should be intrusted 
with powers who is not competent to use them for the 
general good. Let there be any test of competency de- 
vised that may commend itself to the Council of Vir- 
ginia, or to auy other Council. But the test, if it is to 
be just and Christian, must apply equally to everybody. 
Let the test be confirmation, or ordination, or a knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek or of Conic Sections, or full six 
feet of stature, or 150 los. weight—let it be anything high’ 
or low, easy or severe. And then let everybody who 
satisfies the conditions and stands the test—and nobody 
else—receive the full privilege. The test now adopted 
by the dioceses of South Carolina and Virginia, is the 
color of the skin and nothing else. If this policy is gen- 
erally adopted in the Protestant Episcopal Church its 
work among the colored people will certainly fail: and 
much more certainly ought to fail. 

It is often said that only Southerners ean understand 
the Negro problem. This is certainly true in just one 
particular. Nobody but a Southerner can understand 
what Southern feeling about the Negro actually is, In- 
deed many Southerners do not understand it; for it has 
changed since the War, and is still changing every day. 
But everybody who has read the Four Gospels knows 
what the feeling of any man toward any other ought to 
be,and that is the real question. Moreover we are 
working out this Negro problem not simply in presence 
ofone another, but in the presence of thoughtful and 
eagerly watchful men increasingly hostile to religion. 
In their judgment, at any rate, this is a test case. The 
religion that cannot convert and civilize the Negro is a 
false and impotent religion. 

BALTIMORS, MD. 


DR. FRANE 0. TICKNOR. 
“THE LYRIC POET OF THE SOUTH.” 
BY S. A. LINK, A.M. 


Tat portion of the United States technically known 
48 the South has within all its borders no magazine or 
weekly worthy of the name devoted to literature. 

While this is true, Southern writers in the last few 
years have pre-empted a hberal portion of space in many 
leading periodicals published in other parts of the Union. 

ach is now written of the present status of Southern 
literature, and many predictions are made with refer- 
*nce to its future, yet little is known of some of the 
Writers who immediately preceded the present genera- 
tion in the South. 

As new works on American literature are issued from 

press more of these names find place and praise in 











name continues to be omitted. Tho Mr. Gosse says, 
‘* Mr. Stedman has mapped out the heavens with a tele- 
scope,” yet the name of Dr. Frank Orrery Ticknor does 
not appear asa ‘‘ diminutive fixed star” in the ‘ poetical 
firmament.” Mr. Richardson in his somewhat extensive 
work of two volumes makes the same omission; and in 
Mr, Adams’s ‘*‘ Hand-Book of Two Thousand or More 
American Authors,” tho he enrolls lghtning-bugs as 
well aa stars, we catch not a gleam from Torch Hill. 
Yet a true poet dwelt there. Perhaps no man of the 
same degree of talent was ever better or more favorably 
known at home and less known abroad than the subject 
of this sketch. He sang his songs for his friends and 
sought no other auditors. Hestruck his lyre for neither 
gold nor fame, as he never sighed for a publisher, but 
gave his most serious efforts to local papers and obscure 
periodicals. Sometimes a friendly publisher sent him a 
check, but this he accepted more asan offering of friend- 
ship than as pay for literary.work. The Muses he loved 
for the sake of their companionship, and it was not 
merely the Muse of song, but the Muses; for he had grace- 
ful touch of draughtsman’s pencil, and breathed har- 
monies upon the responding soul of the lute. 
About 1848 a young physician purchased . farm 
upon the summit of a high hill five miles south of 
Columbus, Ga. This he called Torch Hill from its baving 
been, according to tradition, the scene of an Indian battle 
fought by torch-light. The natural scenery from tnis 
hill overlooking miles of the Chattahoochee Valley is said 
to bein the highest degree picturesque. Herea home was 
established surrounded by all the beauty that poetic taste 
and insight could desire. This was the handiwork of 
the scholarly, Christian physician, Dr. Frank O, Ticknor. 
He was a child of Georgia. His father was a New 
Jerseyman, a physician of great energy, who had ¢mi- 
grated to Savannah and married into a distinguished 
family. Dying early, he left a widow with three young 
children, one cof whom was Frank. She svon removed 
with these to Columbus, Ga., where she succeeded in 
giving them a liberal education. Frank studied medi- 
cine in New York and Philadelphia, and svon after grad- 
uation was married to Miss Rosalie Nelson, daughter of 
Major M. Nelson, a soldier of 1812, and subst quently a 
Member of Congress. 
It was soon after his marriage that Dr. Ticknor 
bought Torch Hill. He was a physician of po mean 
skill, patient and humane as well, ministering to the 
country folk for miles around, rich and poor alike, doing 
such good as falJs to a noble-hearted, unselfish physi- 
cian more than to almost any other man. While ac- 
tively engaged in the duties of Lis profession he found 
time to cultivate the choicest fruits of that Southern 
land, and to rear flowers until his place was described. 
as a very ‘*‘ Eden of roses.” Not only did he raise the 
finest peaches, pears and other choice fruits, but to help 
others he wrote of their culture for the Southern Culti- 
vator, of Athens, Ga. Nevertheless, he dreamed the 
dreams of a poet as well. So much of his life was devoted 
to his fellow-man that, as Hayne says, ‘brief, swallow 
flights of song only were possible to him.” When the 
War broke out he was in the full tide of life, and, taking 
the Southern side, burst at once into song of surprising 
force. While his sympathies for the South were in- 
tense, none of his songs were of the kind described by 
J. Wood Davidson as ‘‘ bombast and fustian done into 
rhyme by belicose youths, who cried with a loud voice 
to our people of all ages, siz.s and conditions to buckle 
on armor, to rush from the mountains and from the 
valleys, to bring spears, pitchforks and even bare bod- 
kins, everybody from everywhere with everything, to 
come, not to stand upon the order of their coming, but 
come at once.” 
Ineach case it was the heroic deed already wrought 
tbat touched his soul and called forth a strain of mar- 
tial song. The effect is not brought about by any fancy 
measure; in fact his verse halts a little sometimes, but 
much of it has the vigor of the old ballad writers, In 
simple measure it goes straight to its destination without 
dallying. As Hayne says: ‘‘ There is no floundering to 
get upa foam!” 
The poem which appealed so strongly to Virginian 
pride was evidently written after the Univn armies had 
eutered Virginia and met with some reverses. However 
the matter may be thought of now, Ticknor in common 
with Virginians, thought the citizen owed his allegiance 
first to the state and that any advance of forces from 
the outside not asked for by the state was an invasion. 
Happily we are far enough removed from the hostili- 
ties of war to consider and settle the merits of poems, 
paintings, or any works of art having to do with war 
subjects without having the decision warped by sectional 
feelings. Such ought to be the case at least. If a poem 
is well written from the author’s point of view, tho we 
may consider that he should never have occupied euch 
mount of vision, yet we may be able to settle whether 
or not such contains in full degree the elements which 
go to make up poetry. Soon after Virginia became the 
seat of war, Ticknor, doubtless having read ‘‘ Knights 
of theGolden Horseshoe ” Jong before, naturally thought 
of Spotswood and his ride over the mountains at the 


valley west of the Blue Ridge tothe settlement of white 
men. In this romance Caruthers gives the events that 





ach succeeding volume. However, one meritorious 






head of his band by which he laid open the beautiful” 


count of the circumstances under which. Governor 
Spotswood and his followers had to shoe their horses 
for the first time after leaving the soft soil of the tide- 
water country and reaching the rocky hills beyond, and 
the subsequent presentation by the House of Burgesses 
of golden horseshoes to such of the youths as Governor 
Spotswood judged most worthy. 
Those receiving tonis honor were ever after considered 
as having been knighted; and as most of the names 
given in this old list were found represented in the first 
organization of troops in Virginia, the poet celebrates 
this fact in his ‘‘ Virginians of the Valley.” 
The poem is short enough to quote: 
* The knightliest of the knightly race 
That since the days of old 
Have kept the lamp of chivalry 
Alight in hearts of gold; 
The kindlhiest of the kindly band 
That rarely hating ease, 
Yet rode with Spotswood round the land, 
And Raleigh round the seas; 
“ Who climed the blue Virginian Hills 
Against embattled foes, 
And planted there, in valleys fair, 
The hly and the rose ; 
Whose fragrance lives in many lands, 
Whose beauty stars the earth, 
And lights the hearths of happy homes 
With loveliness and worth. 
“* We thought they slept !—the sons who kept 
The names of noble sires, 
And slumbered while the darkness crept 
Around their vigil fires ; 
But, ay, the Golden Horseshoe Knights 
Their old dominion keep 
Whose foes have found enchanted ground, 
But not a knight asleep!” 
* From a member of the poet’s family I learn that the 
story of ‘Little Giffen” is almost literally true. Tne 
poem is given entire: 
* Out of the focal and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dire, 
Smitten of grape-shot and gangrene, 
(Eighteenth battle and he sixteen !)— 
Specter! such as you seldom see, 
Little Giffen of Tennessee. 
“ Take him and welcome! the surgeon said, 
Little the doctor can help the dead! 
So we took him and brought him where 
The balm was sweet in thesummer air: 
And we laid him down on a wholesome bed— 
Utter Lazarus, heel to bead! 
** And we watched the war with abated breath— 
Skeleton Boy against skeleton Death. 
Months of torture, how many such ? 
Weary weeks of the stick and crutch; 
And still a giint of the steel-blue eye 
Told of a spirit that wouldn’t die, 
“ Anddidn’t. Nay, more! in death’s despite 
The crippled skeleton learned to write. 
Dear Mother, at first, of course: and then 
Dear Captain, inquiring about the men. 
Captain’s answer: of eighty and five 
Giffen and I are left alive. 
* Word of gloom from the war one day: 
Johnson pressed at the front, they say. 
Littie Giffen was up and away; 
A tear—his first—as he bade good-by, 
Dimmed the glint of his steel-biue eye. 
I'll writeif spared! There was news of the fight; 
But none of Giifen—he did not write. 
“IT sometimes fancy that, were I king 
Of the princely Knights of the Golden Ring, 
With the song of the minstrel in mine ear, 
And the tender legend that trembles here, 
I'd give the best on his bended knee, 
Tbe whitest soul of my chivalry, 
For little Giffen of Tennessee.” 

Maurice Thompson says: **If there is a finer lyric than 
this in the whole realm of poetry, I should be glad to 
read it.” Thesubject of the poem was Isaac Giffen, the 
son of a blacksmith in some hamlet of East Tennessee. 
The boy was so childlike in appearance as to have 
seemed ‘‘ borne by the tide of war from the cradle to 
the jaws of death.” He was terribly wounded in some 
battle—perhaps Murfreesboro—and carried with others 
to the hospital at Columbus, Ga. Here he was 
found by our humane doctor and borne to his home, 
‘*where the air was balm.” In the struggle of the 
‘skeleton boy against skeleton death” he was greatly 
aided by the skill of the doctor and the gentle nursing 
of Mrs. Ticknor. During the ‘‘ weary weeks of the 
stick and crutch” he was taught to read and write by 
this lady. Being naturally bright, he is said to have 
learned very rapidly. He remained with the family 
about a year, but altho he had been so fearfully shot to 
pieces, he was ever anxious to return to the service, 
which he did in time to fall, it is supposed, in some of 
the battles around Atlanta. 

‘* He was an ordinary looking little fellow,” writes a 
son of the poet, “except that he had a bright, clear, 
blue eye that told of the incarnate courage of the boy.” 
Nosoldier ever had a finer monument than little Giffen, 
tho this poem is his only monument, and he was doubt- 
less buried in some of those ‘“‘ unknown graves” where 

“The voice of wail is mute to-day 
As his whose life is dump.” 

The poem was first published November, 1867, in the 
Land we Love,a magazine published at Charlotte, N. 
C., in which the editor,Gen. D. H. Hill, as Davidson 
said, kept up the contest pretty effectively for some time 





purported to have happened on the expedition, an ac- 


after the War. In 1879 Miss Kate Rowland, of Balti- 
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more, edited a small volume of Ticknor’s poems, in 
which this occurred much changed and improved. This 
volume was brought out by Lippincott five years after 
the poet’s death, and omitted many of what the family 
consider the best poems. Another war poem Hayne 
calls ‘* an absolutely perfect ballad.” 

It has reference to the fall of Gen. Patrick R. Cleburne, 
in the battle fought near the close of the War in the 
vicinity of Franklin, Tennessee. 

Perhaps no battle of the War cost the South so many 
of her best soldiers in proportion to the number en- 
gaged. 

Cleburne had seen a better way than to fight that bat- 
tle, but was overruled by his commander. Tho a son 
of Erin, he had command of Tennessee troops, many of 
whom, as mere lads, had left their mothers and sweet- 
hearts nearly four years before. These boys were anxious 
to go home, ** let fall what peril might.” 

When the commander sent Cleburne against the well- 
manned works at Franklin, he smiled and said: ‘* Gener- 
al, I will take the works or fall in the effort.” After 
having two horses killed he fell, rushing on the works. 
The poem is entitled ‘‘ Loyal,” and gives a picture of 
Douglas, dying in the effort to carry out the last wish of 
his Master Bruce. The Bruce had vowed a crusade, but 
being most of his life engaged against England in de- 
fense of his crown, as death approached, he called the 
faithful Lord Douglas and asked that his heart might be 
carried to Jerusalem. Douglas fell amid the Saracens, 
endeavoring to accomplish what was to him a sacred 
behest. The poem might apply to any one who has 
fallen in a heroic attempt of high enterprise. 

* The good Lord Douglas—dead of old— 
In his last journeying, 
Wore at his heart incased in gold 
The heart of Bruce his King, 


“Through Paynim landsto Palestine- 
For so his troth was plight— 
To lay that gold on Christ his shrine, 
Let fall what peril might. 
** By night and day a weary way 
Of vigil! and of fight, 
Where never rescue vame by day, 
Nor ever rest by night. 
** And one by one the valiant spears 
Were smitten from bis side, 
And one by one the bitter tears 
Fell for the brave that died ; 
‘** Till fierce and black around his track 
He saw the combat close, 
And counted but the single sword 
Against uncounted foes. 
* He drew the casket from his breast, 
He bared his solemn brow; 
Oh, foremost of the kingliest, 
Go first in battle now! 
** Where leads the Lord of Bruce, the sword 
Of Dougias shall not stay! 
Forward! We meet at Christ bis feet 
In Paradise, to-day! 


“The casket flashed; the battle clashed, 
Thundered and rolled away ; 
And dead above the heart of Bruce 
The heart of Douglas lay! 


* Loyal! Methinks the antique mold 
Is lost, or theirs alone 
Who sheltered Freedom’s heart of gold 
Like Douglas with their own! 

Not only were Ticknor’s war songs full of fire and 
verve, but he sang beautifully of home and things 
around him, as he must needs have done since he made 
his own home so beautiful. 

**An April Morning,” ‘* Twilight,” ‘The Hills,” 
‘* Among the Birds,” ‘‘ The Flowers,” and others, show 
that he saw the things about him with a poet’s eye; that 
the spirit of poesy often came down upon the grand 
doctor and decked all the dear, familiar scenes with a 
halo of beauty. How much must such a man get out of 
life! 

Many of the wealthy planters of the South, broken up 
by the War, removed to the cities. The typical South- 
ern home of the old régime has about ceased to be. 
Many of the houses or halls, as they were sometimes 
called, are let to tenants, or else have f:llen into a ruin- 
ous state. Little did he dream that this was to be a 
prophecy; for his children have abandoned the old 
homestead, and ‘‘ The Hall” of the poem might tell its 
tale as well. The Eden of Roses at Torch Hill has gone 
to Negro tenants. 

“ There is dust on the doorway, there is mold on the wall; 

There’s a chill at the bearth-stone, a hush through the hall. 


No light at the lattice, no gleam from the door; 
No feast on the table, no mirth on its floor; 

But Glory departed and silence alone; 

Dust unto dust upon pillar and stone. 


“ No caro] at morning, no hymn rising cle r; 

No song at the bridal nor chant at the bier. 

All the chords of its symphonies scatvered and riven; 

Its altar in ashes, its incense in Heaven!” 

I have quoted freely because unfortunately his poems 
have been allowed to go out of print. His five sons have 
joined the active working forces of young men who are 
doing so much to push forward the material develop- 
ment of the South. 

Formerly planting and the professions engrossed the 
best energies of the people, but now sons of the South 
are found in every department of work whether of the 
hand or the head. 





The great periodicals are open to aspiring genius. 
With interest we watch the stars as they arise, yet rome 
honor should be accorded to those who sang while the 
days were dark. 

Dr. Tickpor never had a picture taken so far as his 
family knows. He was aman of medium hight, rather 
slender, high forehead, dark hair and blue eyes. He 
was a fine conversationalist. While his range of poetic 
vision was not so extensive as that of some others, while 
he might resemble the old harpischord of one unbroken 
string of which he sings: 

“One chord in thy heart unbroken, 
One key to that chord alone, 
A touch—and thy thought hath spoken ; 

A sigh—and thy song hath flown !”— 
yet he had the true poetic insight. When the reckon- 
ing shall have been made, it will be found that this un- 
ostentatious man has made a permanent addition to our 
literature. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
. a eA PO on TET: REET 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





BY HUGH P. M°ELRONE, 





In 1789 the Catholic Church was first formally or- 
ganized in the United States by the Pope’s appointment 
of the Rev. John Carroll as Bishop of Baltimore, his 
field covering the whole territory of the young republic. 
While the Catholics are preparing to celebrate the cen- 
tennary of this event with proper solemnity, it may be 
interesting to every citizen of this great Union, so rich, 
so strong, so populous, to inquire into the growth and 
condition of the most powerful religious body in the 
United States. Has the Catholic Church kept pace in its 
increase with the increase of the whole population? Has 
it held all that should be Catholics by reason of descent 
from Catholic ancestors? Has it thoroughly systema- 
tized its rule, compacted its organization, as it were, by 
bringing its practical working as near as can be to the 
ideal laid down for it in the decrees of the Council of 
Trent? These are questions which are discussed every 
day, most frequently in a flippant and ignorant manner, 
both by the so-called defenders of the Catholic Church, 
and by those who assail that body as inimical to the 
welfare of the country and who therefore try to belittle 
its achievements. In presenting an outline of the facts 
in the case, it will conduce to clearness to divide our in- 
quiry into three sections. 

1. 

In 1790, when the first census of our population was 
taken, there were 3,200,000 people in this country. Of 
this number 30,000 were Catholics. Some have placed 
the number at 50,000, but 30,000is the estimate of Bishop 
Carroll, who was best qualified to judge. His priests 
were between thirty and forty. The churches were 
small, mostly frame buildings, and very few. There 
was not a single Catholic school. The Catholics were 
distributed as follows: 16,000 in Maryland, 7,000 in Penn- 
sylvania, 3,000 at Detroit and Vincennes, 2,500 in Illi- 
nois, and in all the other states there were perhaps no 
more than 1,500. The total Catholic population of New 
York was about 100, of whom 40 approached the sacra- 
ments, and they had only one church in the metropolis— 
old St. Peter’s, on Barclay Street—which owed its exist- 
ence mainly to the munificence of Charles III, King of 
Spain, who gave $10 000, and to the liberality of the 
French Consul. Boston had about 40 Catholics, and did 
not possess a Catholic church until thirteen years later 
than 1790. With the exception of Maryland, the other 
parts of the couhtry were equally destitute of places of 
worship, service being held in dwelling-houses by mis- 
sion priests, for the benefit of the few scattered Catholics 
gathered tor that purpose. 

The contrast afforded by the state of the Catholic 
Church after a century’s growth, if placed before the eyes 
without explanation, is something marvelous. To a 
stranger ignorant of the intervening history, and simply 
given the figures at the two dates, it would seem the 
most rapid and wonderful development of a religious 
body since the rise of Christianity in the Roman Empire, 
or the sudden spread of Moslemism. While the popula- 
tion of the United States has grown from 3,200,000 to 
about 65,000,000, that of the Catholic element has in- 
creased from 30,000 to 12,000,000; in other words, the 
Catholics have increased their proportion from 2 out of 
220 to2 out of 11 of the total population; in another 
shape, there are now in this country 400 Catholics for 
every 1 there was a century ago, while there are but 21 
people for every one person there was then. Instead of 
a single bishop then, with about 30 priests, there are now 
13 archbishops, 75 bishops, 8,000 priests, 2,000 theological 
students, 7,000 churches, and 3,000 chapels and stations. 

Concerning the number of schools, the figures given 
in Sadlier’s Directory cannot be accepted.* The num- 
ber of pupils are therein placed at slightly over half a 
million. In his *‘ Judges of Faith” the Rev. Thomas J. 
Jenkins, who laboriously secured reports from nearly 





* The same may be said of the estimate of the number of Catholics. 
Sadilier’s has had the figures a trifle under 7,000,000 for the past ten years. 
Hoffmann’s, a recent publication, puts them at 8,000.00. Both are 
guesses. The Third Plenary Council directed parish priests totakea 
census of their flocks. This has only been partially done, but the mark- 
ed ratio of increase over the Directory reports in those places where it 
has been taken would indicate a total of about 12,000,000. 











every pastor in the country, gives a table, the totals of 
which run as follows: Schools, 4,134; scholars, 625,964 
That was in 1883. In 1884 the Third Plenary Council 


‘ordered every pastor to erect a school-house within two 


years after the passage of the decree, unless he.could con- 
vince his bishop that it was an absolute impossibility to 
do so. In consequence of this Catholic parochial schoolg 
are growing wruch more rapidly than Catholic churches, 
The authorities of the “Catholic Church are thoroughly 
convinced that the school is of vastly more importance 
than the church. Their idea is that if the children be 
trained in the faith from their earliest days they will, 
when grown, take care of the churches. Hence, for the 
past four years, every one of the hundred and more 
Catholic papers in this country has had a column or 
two devoted exclusively to ‘‘New Schools”—two or 
three lines toeach. One would be well within the 
bounds in placing the humber of schools at 6,000 and of 
scholars at 900,000; for not only has the number of 
schools increased, but also the number of pupils attenq. 
ing the old schools existing in 1888. 

The growth of Catholic schools is even more striking 
than the growth of the Church as a whole, inasmuch ag 
it has taken place, practically, within the last twenty 
years. Before that period, while councils and bishops 
had urged the establishment of separate schools, still, as 
a matter of fact, comparatively few sprang up. In the 
minds of the Church authorities, the necessity for Cath. 
olic schools grew with the development of the public 
school system, which development, in their opinion, as 
well as in the opinion of many thoughtful Protestants, 
has not been wholly unmixed with evil. Furthermore, 
they hope within a few years to have every Catholic 
child educated in a Catholic school, and this result 
would be secured within a few months should they suc- 
ceed in persuading the civil authorities to grant them 
their fair share of the school funds, What an enor. 
mous advantage this would give Catholic schools may 
be secn from the fact that children are taught therein, 
and well taught, at about one-third the cost of children 
in the public schvols. The Brothers and Sisters, who 
form the bulk of Catholic teachers, receive, of course, no 
salaries, teaching being with them a religious vocation 
to which they are bound by vows; hence, the only ex- 
pense for teachers is the small outlay for the coarse 
clothes and simple food they require. Nor can the ex- 
cellence of the system which such a body as the Chris- 
tian Brothers pursue be questioned for a moment. Two 
centuries ago De La Salle made the model which has 
been studiously followed, not only by his order, but also 
by the founders of every public-school system whic 
has grown up in the modern world. 

In the matter of higher education, the Catholics of 
the United States have not been backward. They have 
about seventy-five colleges, besides innumerable semi- 
naries for young ladies, and there are beginning to rise 
the walls of the great Catholic American University, at 
Washington, for which $1,000,000 has already been sub- 
scribed, and which, including the endowments of 
chairs, will cost between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000. It 
is intended to make this University the grandest educa- 
tional institution in the New World, the most famous 
scholars and most learned men of Europe, as well as of 
America, being invited to occupy its professorial chairs. 
In Bishop Keane it has at its head a man of indomitable 
energy, of great culture, and of polished delivery as an 
orator. It will doubtless give a mighty impulse to the 
whole system of education which the Catholic Church 
is elaborating in the United States, and will not be with- 
out its influence on the non-Catholic prblic. On the 
whole, when it is considered what sacrifices the Catho- 
lics of the United States, who are the poorest body of 
people in the country, have made for the sake of building 
up their whole vast system of education, from the paro- 
chial school to the great University, the splendid accom- 
plishment and the future promise fcrm a most convine- 
ing answer to those who charge the Church with a de 
sire of fostering ignorance. 

Another educational force, which is accounted very 
powerful in this country, the newspaper press, has not 
been neglected by Catholics; and here, too, the growth 
has been in the last twenty-five years. ‘Twenty-five 
years ago, there were but eight Catholic papers m the 
United States, and perhaps only one, the Boston Pilot, of 
wide circulation or influence; to-day there are between 
one hundred and twenty-five and one hundred and fifty, 
about half of them being on a sound financial basis, 
since they depend entirely upon their subscribers and 
advertisers, and exercising an influence on public life far 
beyond what their circulation, fair as it is, would seem 
to warrant. Still, the Catholic press is in its infancy. 
It has only become fairly alive within the last ten yeat® 
A few of the papers run close on to 100,000 circulation, 
while the majority run from 10.000 to 20,000, All told, 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 copies of Catholic per. 
odicaJs are circulated every week—about one to every 
five of the Catholic population. Movements are oD foot 
to establish dailies in leading centers like New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco. There 18 
one Catholic daily in St. Louis, printed in the Germa? 
language. : 

Thus, I have tried to indicate some of the salient 
points of the success achieved by the Catholic Church 2 
the United States. Much has. been omitted. - 1 have 0? 
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space to speak of the hospitals, asylums and other chari- 
table institutions planted in the land, and there has been 
no need to mention the splendid temples of worship, 
whose spires are sprinkled over the housetops of every 
American city. From this standpoint the Catholic 
Church in the United States has been a notable success. 
It has trained its adherents, often working with rude 
materials, to be worthy citizens of the great republic, 
and to bear patiently smeers, insults, and frequently 
worse, while doing their part in building up in this 
bright new world of ours a free and mighty nation. 
II. 

But is there no other side to the story? Has the Catho- 
lic Church in the United States made a positive, as well 
asarelative, gain? I answer, no. It has lost, and lost 
fearfully. We all know that the gains of the Catholic 
Church come chiefly from immigration within the last 
half century. In ten years Ireland alone sent us two 
millions or more of her people. Germany comes next. 
Other countries, France and Italy, sent comparatively 
small proportions. Leaving losses from other nationali- 
ties aside, let us confine ourselves to the Irish element, 
which has played such an important part in the history 
of the Catholic Church in America. Mr. Patrick Ford, 
of the Irish World, who is a master of statistics, has 
made a special study of this subject on the basis of the 
census of 1870, and presents this result in table form: 
Tabie showing the relative proportions of the constituent elements 

of the population of the United States in 1870. 
. Total white population of the Thirteen Colonies at 


- 


the close of the Revolutionary War*............ 3,172,000 
2. Relative proportions of the constituent elements in 
the Colonial population: 
Celtic (Irish, Scotch, Welsh, French, etc.)...... 1,908,200 
eo Pere 1,141,920 
i Sa Bore Se tincdnd edsicedievinecnssdtaiedewne 841,800 
Dutch and Scandinavians.......................- 427,000 
3. Product in 1870 of the population of 1790............. +9,496,000 
4. Product in 1870 of the separate elements of the pop- 
ulation of 1790: 
a tee e ee anche. mpecanadsreddeenecnbasaene 5,697,000 
IS vc cccieviovesteccees'sodehese an 8,418,200 
Se ae ee Wee eulebndhsenat aeons 2,504,000 
Germans, Dutch and Scandinavians............. 1,295,000 
5. Product in 1870 of population gained by acquisition 
of new territory since 1790 ........... ..........- 1,500,000 
6 Product in 1870 of Irish and French immigration 
SS EDIE LL LLL LE LE LL 2,000,000 
7. Total strength of colored element in 1870............ 4,504,000 
8 Total immigration to United States from 1790 to 1878 8,199,000 
Irish immigration from 1790 to 1870........ ...... 3,248,000 
English immigration from 1790 to 1870........... 796,000 
Immigration of all other elements............. . 4,155,600 
9%. Product of total immigration to United States from 
Si iccii dh ssitish adhe cemmethontdtesade<wleekdadtes 23,000,000 
Product of Irish immigration... ................ 9,750,000 
‘Product of English immigration............ .... 2,000,000 
Product of all other immigration................ 11,250,000 
10. Total population of United States in 1870............ 38,500,000 
ll. Joint product in 1870 of Irish Colonial element and 
subsequent Irish immigration (including Cana- 
ee EOE NRE RAOE E LEIC 14,825,000 
Joint product in 1870 of English Colonial ele- 
ment and subsequent English immigration... 4,522,C00 
Joint product in 1870 of all other Colonial ele- 
ments and all subsequent immigration (inc)ud- 
ing colored population)......................... 19,653,000 
12. Total Celtic element in 1870......................0000 24,000,000 
Total Irish element in 1870........................ 14,525,000 


Total English element in 1870..................... 4, 
Total of all other elements 9,978,000 
It seems to me that this table is complete and irrefuta- 
ble. During the eighteen years since 1870 the popula- 
tion of the United States has increased from 38,500,000 
to about 65,000,000; and if the Irish element has kept 
pace with this increase—as there is every reason to be- 
lieve it has, since they are a most prolific people—there 
are now not much less than 25,000,000 persons of Irish 
lineage in this country. At least one-half of the Irish 
element before 1790 and three-fourths of the Irish immi- 
grants since 1790 were Catholics, and therefore, had they 
remained true to their faith, there should now be over 
15,000,000 Irish Catholics in the United States.t But 
what is the fact? Our Catholic population is divided 
about as follows: 


oe Aired waiees ated CAP oes: 7,000,000 
I ttre Baas da ecdiceescambars 8,000,000 
Ee 2,000,000 


Here, then, is a clear loss of 8,000,000 souls to the 
Catholic Church. In other words, of the Irish element 
alone, the Church in America has lost about two-thirds 
as many followers as it can count, all told to-day. 





* Mr. Ford means 179, when the first census was taken, 

+ “The ratio of increase of the American population. as laid down by 
the most appreved writers, and as accepted by Appleton’s Cyclopedia, is 
leaving out immigration, 1.38 per cent. annually.’’ : 

+ Tne Irish who should have been Catholics that came to America be- 
fore the Revolution, numbered many more than has been generally 
supposed. “ Vast numbers of Irish came herein 1641-52. The number 
arriving in 1656. as mentioned by Lingard, was 60,000. Cromwell, in his 
scheme to depopulate [reland of its native people, transported thou- 
sands to America, many of whom came to so-cailed New England. The 
Jesuit Father Jogues found some Irish on the Island of Manhattan in 
1642. When Sir Thomas Dengon, an Irish Catholic, was appointed Gov- 
ernor of New York, in 1633, a new impetus was given to Irish immigra- 
tion in that direction.” From 1720 to 1730 they settled the township of 
Donega!, Penn. The famous O’Brien family of sea-tighters came from 
the Irish settlement in Maine. The first fifty years of the eighteenth 
century saw the Irish swarmiog over Virginia and the Carolinas. Ram- 
Say, the h‘storian of South Carolina, says that “of all countries none 
has furnished the province with so many inhabitants as Ireland 
Scarce a ship left any of its ports for Charlestown, that was not crowded 
with men, women and children.” In 1771, 1772 and 1773 eighty-two emi- 
grant ships sailed from the Protestant ports of [reland, and two hun- 
dred from the Catholic ports. Irish Catholic names are plentiful fn the 
colonial records, tho it is certain their bearers had given up the faith. 
These facts are only indications. I am well within the mark in claim- 
ing one-half the immigration from Ireland prior to 1799 to have come of 
Catholic stock, See Donahoe’s Magazine for January, 1889. 





Nor is that all. The product of German immigration 
would easily count up to 15,000,000. Now, one-third of 
the Germans are Catholics, and there should be 5,000,000 
German Catholics in the United States. What has be- 
come of the other 2,000,000? 

Supposing the other nationalities lost in proportion to 
the Germans, they would put another million on the 
wrong side of the ledger. In short, there are about 10,- 
000,000 people walking around in the United States, who 
ought to belong to the Catholic Church, but the vast 
majority of whom have gone to swell that army of in- 
differentists and infidels, practical if not avowed, which 
is the menace of our-institutions, and which will sound 
the death-knell of our liberty if it be not put to rout by 


Christian patriots who know and heartily believe that: 


the fathers of the republic based our Government on the 
central truths of Christianity. In so far, then, as its 
lost children are concerned, the Catholic Church in 
America bas been a distinct failure. There is no use 
blinking the truth. It is a solemn and by no means 
agreeable fact. . 


It. 


What is the cause of this? To what shall we a:tribute 
this astounding loss in the midst of seeming triumph? 
Writers have complained of many things. They charge 
the loss upon the public schools, upon proselyting 
schemes in regard to children, upon the saloon, upon the 
general and contagious indifference to religion, espe- 
cially in the large cities, and to many other causes, 
While these things may have caused the loss of thou- 
sands, there is no reason to believe that any one of them, 
or all of them combined, could have caused that steady, 
continuous and enormous loss which is counted by the 
toillion. Such a loss could only result frum a steady, 
continuous and universal cause. What is that cause? 
I do not hesitate to answer, lack of organization. 

Lord Macaulay set the fashion of attributing the en- 
durance and vitality of the Catholic Church to the mas- 
terly human wisdom which fashioned its government, 
and many since his day have never wearied of admir- 
ing its alleged completeness, the efficiency of all its de- 
tailed parts, and the smooth harmony wherewith they 
all work together as a whole, like some beautiful piece 
of complicated mechanism. Catholics of intelligence, 
who have examined this machine from the inside, know 
better than that. The inner Church, the spiritual 
Church, the bride of Christ. whose informing spirit is 
the Holy Ghost, is, of course, all perfect and all beauti- 
ful. But this unseen power that worketh for righteous- 
ness is cased around with sinful men and women, with 
blind, erring, and corrupt humanity. Of all institu- 
tions on the earth, the government of the Catholic 
Church, in its human side, is the most remarkable, 
awry, dilapidated, foolish, and often corrupt. Not 
only are stupendous blunders of frequent recurrence, 
but there isa continuous instability of purpose, waver- 
ing and contradiction every day, and a general letting 
of things go at loose ends, The government of a little 
village, run upon the principles of policy which prevail 
among the authorities of this world-wide institution, 
could not last asingle day. It is a monstrosity, a sub- 
ject for gibes and sneers, a perpetual scandal and dis- 
grace. From the earliest ages this has been the case, 
While the factions of two opposing Popes were making 
the streets of Rome run red with blood, it spared time 
to crush with its censures and anathema such names as 
Origen, Augustine, and Tertullian. It is ever advancing 
its weakest, sometimes its most vicious, adherents to 
the commanding offices of the Courch, at the very mo- 
ment it tramples its best to the dust. It strangled Sav- 
onarola in his dungeon cell, even while it bowed before 
the Papal throne of such a murderer and libertine as 
Alexander VI. At the bidding of secret societies and 
infidel governments, Pope Clement suppressed his most 
faithful and devoted adherents, the Jesuits; while the 
last century afforded the world the spectacle of an idiotic 
Pontiff excommunicating Alphonsus, tbe founder of the 
Redemptorists, who has since been placed on the calen- 
dar as a saint. In short, the Catholic Church is the 
most unwise, the most foolish of human things, It is 
rich in material for infidel scoffs, and a perennial stream 
of scandal flows from it, plentiful enough to slake the 
thirst of the bitterest opponent of Catholicity. The 
Church endures in spite of these defects. Its principle 
of vitality does not liein its human side, which is always 
failing, always a drag uponits progress. A supernatu- 
ral agency, without doubt, dwells here. 

I do not intend to argue this point. Being a Catholic, 
I simply assume that the principle of vitality is God. 
What we are chiefly concerned with now, however, is 
the element of weakness in the human side of the 
Church. 

If such, then, is the picture of the universal Catholic 
Church, what must be its likeness in this country? Ig- 
norant scribblers have asserted that the Third Plenary 
Council introduced canon law into this country. That 
is not true. The United States is still a mission field, 
the same as India, China and Africa. It is ruled, not by 
the regular machinery of the Church, feeble as it is, but 
by a feebler offshoot, the Propaganda Fide, which is 
supposed to attend to the advancement of the faith in 
dark, heathen and barbarous lands. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the Congregations of the Index and of the Holy 





Office (Inquisition) take a hand in attending to our spir- 
itual welfare, and on the whole the rule of Rome over 
the Catholics of America is delightfully mixed and un- 
certain. This arises from the fatuous ignorance there, 
the persistency of keeping us in the leading-strings of 
missionary care, as tho the Republic were another Zulu- 
land or Patagonia, while our complicated and advanced 
civilization is continually sending to Rome problems 
which cannot be solved by poor old Cardinal Simeoni 
and his simple machinery. 

The canon law, in its completeness, exists nowhere 
to-day. Concerning the government of the Catholic 
Church, what would canon law require? Beginning at 
the foundation, the selection of pastors. In this matter 
the Catholic principle is the direct opposite of the Prot- 
estant principle, altho in practice the canon law would 
make them practical'y the same. Pastors, in our Church, 
are sent, not called ; but the earliest customs and tradi- 
tions, upon which canon law is based, required that the 
people should have a voice in selecting their pastors, or 
at least that a pastor should not be forced upon an un- 
willing congregation. In the United States pastors have 
been forced upon rebellious congregations in every lo- 
cality. In some dioceses it seemed to be the rule of the 
Bishop to place pastors over congregations where, for 
various reasons, the two could never agree. This has 
been a prolific cause of loss to the Church. When half 
a congregation get into the habit of ceasing to go to 
church during a number of years, they do not easily re- 
sume the practice. 

In the strict canon law, it is provided that bishops, 
who also are sent, not called, shal] be selected, to some 
extent,by the priests,and shall be accepted by the people. 
It was held in the early days that it was little less than 
an outrage to force a bishop upon an unwilling clergy 
and laity. Yet what do we behold in America? It is 
very seldom that a priest of any diocese is selected to fill 
the office of bishop of that diocese. The bishops of a 
province have the power of selecting the incumbent of 
a vacant diocese. Having been chosen by similar 
methods and for similar reasons from an exclusive cir- 
cle of pious and learned men who belong, through na- 
tional reputation, to an exclusive set, they naturally 
select one of their number of associates for the oftice. 
This is not always the case, but it too frequently is. 
The man chosen for the office in this manner may be 
very pious and very learned, but it is ten to one that he 
does not know anything at all of his diocese, If the 
selection were left to the priests of the diocese, subject 
to the bishop’s veto, we may be sure that they would 
choose one of their own number, the best among them, 
the man who possessed the most knowledge of their 
local affairs, the most tact, the best executive ability— 
all the requirements of a bishop, for they are directly 
interested in a wise choice of their executive ruler. The 
ignoring of this rule has led to many scandals and re- 
bellions in the Church, which, in turn, have caused the 
loss of many souls. 

I could proceed indefinitely, filling these pages with 
points where the lack of canon law, the lack of organ- 
ization, in the United States, has led to the mighty losses 
of the Church. The general confusion of the whole 
Church government has produced the inevitable result 
of internecine conflict. Altho the outside public know 
little of it—and this suppression of the fact is most un- 
wise—American Catholics, bishops, priests, and laymen, 
have been busier fighting one another than fighting the 
common enemy. The bulk of the laity and clergy, and 
the majority of the bishops themselves, which latter are 
weary of their irresponsible authority, are beginning to 
demand a radical change in the government of the 
Church—a change which shall put it more in accordance 
with American ideas. If the Church authorities are 
wise they would heed the warning in time, and inaugur- 
ate the second century of its organization in this coun- 
try by completing and perfecting the structure, so far as 
it can be done, and thus stopping the enormous and con- 
tinual Joss of adherents. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PERHAPS the place of honorin an account of this exhi- 
bition should have been given to John Sargent, whose por- 
trait of an elderly lady in black, seated in a slender chair 
against yellow cushions, is, without question, the most 
masterly work of all. Here foronce we see Mr. Sargent at 
his very best, having recently seen him several times in ex- 
amples which, tho clever of course, did not do him full 
justice. Now the true reach and depth of his talent can be 
appreciated except, indeed, as regards those harmonies of 
vivid color in which he often achieves extraordinary suc- 
cess. The color-scheme is asimple one in this case, but 
none the less reveals his ability; the handling, I need hard- 
ly say, is brilliant and consummately accomplished, striking 
just the right medium between over-elaboration and ex- 
cessive breadth. No man who ever lived could have paint- 
ed hands more vigorously yet exquisitely, and perhaps the 
greatest charm of the picture is its rendering of the some- 
what pronounced individuality of the sitter combined with 
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a truly aristocratic dignity and simplicity. One thing 
should, however, be noted in appraising this picture. Mr. 
Sargent is too keen-witted an artist to paint a picture des- 
tined for a drawing-room in exactly the same way that he 
would paint one for what are called * exhibition purposes.” 
In this case there seems, ina strong gallery light, a little 
over emphasis in the treatment of the face; but having had 
achance tor comparisens, I can say that the apparent de- 
fect becomes an excellence in the light of an ordinary 
room. Then everything on the canvas seems exactly right 
as related to everything else, and the work asa whole has 
the quietness, the simple, restful look, which is so desir- 
able in pictures of its class. Naturally, therefore, it looks 
best inthe gallery on a gray day, and least well ona bright 
afternoon, when a strong illumination falls directly upon 
it. 

Among the otherexcellent portraits may be noticed Mr. 
Thayer’s group of two children. This looks best from 
across the gallery where its agreeable if somber coloring, 
its individual yet simple composition, and the delightful 
realization of poetic character in the two heads strongly 
appeal to the eye, and the curious quality of the surface of 
the painting is lost to sight. Less successful from every 
point of view is the same artist’s large picture of a lady in 
a lace veil—a bride, one suppcses, altho the dress is partly 
of zold brucade. Neither in pose, nor in character, nor in 
the expression of textures does this do justice to Mr. Thay- 
er’s great and individual talent; yet it is needless to say 
that notbing that he could do is without its merits. Mr. 
Beckwith sends a clever if not over-attractive full length 
portrait of a lady, a surprisingly vivid portrait of a Hebrew 
gentleman, so amusingly characteristic that one feels as 
tho the man himself stood before one, and a quite delight- 
ful little head of a woman with ruddy hair. Mr. Weir’s 
most individual contribution is a portrait of the actor Con- 
nor, extraordinarily strong in character and delightfully 
simpleinconception. Mr. Chase is at his very best in the 
portrait of Elsie Leslie as Lord Fauntleroy, a big canvas 
filled with rich furniture and stuffs painted with a symyja- 
thetic completeness, an illusive truth, yet a breadth, free- 
dom and vivacity which no one could surpass. Not Alfred 
Stevens at his best, I heard a brother artist say, could paint 
better than this; and, as every ove.knows, Alfred Stevens, 
in the eyes of his fellows, is the king of technique. Yet 
with all this decorative splendor and technical brilliancy 
the portrait preserves its character as such—the tiny, sen- 
sitive face first attracts and longest holds the eye. Miss 
Hecker’s charming pastel of a little girl in white should 
pot be overlooked, nor Mr. Butler’s dignified and attract- 
ively colored three-quarter length of a lady in green; nor 
the sound and truthful, if not very attractive head of an 
elderly gentleman by Mr. Collins; nor the life-like head of 
a gentleman by Mrs. Brewster-Sewell, altho it is a little 
harder and colder in treatment than one expects ber work 
to be; nor Mr. Sterner’s little sketch of a girl in black; nor 
Mrs. Fkmmet-Sherwood’s portrait of a baby; nor another 
head by Mr. Weir, No. 158, which is doubly interesting by 
the contrast it offers in spirit, treatment and color to his 
portrait of Mr. Connor. 

Among the figure-paintings, which are more numerous 
and ambitious than usual, the most conspicuous is Mr. 
Major’s big canvas, sent from Paris, representing St. Gene- 
viéve feeding her flocks. The landscape, with its wide ex- 
panse of bilue-flowered weeds, is very well done; but the 
figure is pot very well drawn nor interesting in character. 
As the work of a student, it has many merits; but a less 
ambitious essay would be in place next time. Mr. Metcalf 
sends a large Algerian scene, cleverly executed and pleasing 
in color, but in no respect very individual; Mr. Brush a 
wholly admirable little picture of an Aztec sculptor study- 
ing the form of a dead crane; Mr. Blum a large figure in a 
landscape setting, called ‘‘ Reverie”; Mr. Howard Butler 
some capably treated Mexican scenes; Miss Wheeler an in- 
dividually conceived pastel of Penelope unraveling her web, 
remarkable for the vigorous yet almost statuesque action 
of the figure; Mr. Day a delightful little interior, called 
“Late for Breakfast’’; Mr. Hitchcock a Dutch shore scene 
with most unconventional fishers; Mr. La Farge a brilliant 
and quite fascinating water-color, showing Japanese fishing 
with cormorants by torch-light, and Mr. Theodore Robin- 
son a clever portrait. like study of a woman in black playing 
the piano. The most remarkable among the three nude fig- 
ures exhibited by Mr. Kenyon Cox, is the largest—a life-size 
full-length of a woman asleep on asofa. It is not and does 
not profess to be anything more than a simple transcript 
from reality—an exercise in painting form and flesh as 
truthfully and completely as possible; but it is so frankly 
and sincerely this, and is, moreover, so thoroughly accom- 
plished, that it has great interest for lovers of good paint- 
ing and nothing repellant for those who often find much to 
repel them in the average modern nude, even when excused 
by a would-be idealistic purpose and name. Mr. Chase’s 
large picture of a city back-yard in spring, with several! fig- 
ures, is one of those pronounced effects which have always 
existed in Nature but which the Occidental artist seems 
never to have seen or never to have dared to reproduce un- 
til a Japavese set him the example. If the observer thinks 
it over charged, exaggerated in light or color, let him look 
with unprejudiced eyes at asimilar scene in the actual 
world under similar conditions of illumination, and he will 
find that Mr. Chase is a pretty faithful reporter. 

The landscapes are numerous and as a rule are not only 
excellent but charming. Here the poetizing impulse which 
seems to be steadily growing among our younger painters 
finds its clearest expression. If I were entitled to vote for 
the prize which is to go to the best landscape of the year, 
my choice would fall upon Mr. Tryon’s delicious and indi- 
vidual picture of a spring-time daylight effect, called ‘The 
First Leaves.’”’ But his ‘‘ Evening ”’ is not far behind it, 
nor Mr. Horatio Walker’s twiligbt scene with cattle, nor 
Mr. Dearth’s evening effect (No. 54), nor Mr. Thayer’s vig- 
orous yet delicate mountain scene (No. 143). Good work, 
too, is sent: by Mr. Cox, Mr. Coffin, Mr. Bogert, Mr. Howard 
Butler, Mr.Chase (especially in his ‘‘ Misty Day, Gowanus 
Bay’’), Mr. Benjamin Foster and a dozen others. Indeed, 





there are only a few pictures in the collection upop which 
one is not tempted to dwell with a word of praise, and 
most of these (notably Mr. Sewell’s conventional and unat- 
tractively colored ‘‘ Night’’) are but the less successful 
essays of painters who can do much better when their feet 
are set in more congenial paths. 

On the whole the exhibition is one which should not 
only attract the eyes but unloose the purse-strings of the 
public. Most of its contents have charm as well as good 
painting to recommend them, and among the landscapes 
especially there are many which deserve a place in the 
home of any amateur who professes to know what excel- 
lence and individuality mean in this form of art. When 
one sees how hard a struggle the new school of American 
landscape painters bas to win even a slight measure of rec- 
ognition from the general public, the conclusion is forced 
that Americans are not such good judges of art as they 
suppose themselves. Excellence of some sorts they appre- 
ciate, but individuality, successful novelty, seems the last 
thing they want. I think there is only one picture bya 
foreign hand in the room, and this, Mr. Renouf’s portrait 
of alady, does but serve as a foil to the native works 
around it. Asregards sculpture, Mr. St. Gaudens sends a 
small bronze low-relief portrait, and Dr. Elwell a portrait 
bust in plaster; and from Pariscomes the first envoiof Mr. 
McMannies, formerly a pupil of St. Gaudens. It is a 
small, circular low-relief of extraordinary cleverness in 
execution and charm ineffect. What can a young man not 
be expected to do in the future who has done so admirably 
witha very modern:looking sitter in an evening coat and 
a high hat ? 

New York City. 








Sarita 


THE SELF-CORRECTING POWER OF POLLUTED 
STREAMS. 





IN continuation of our former abstract from Engineer 
Hering we quote what he has to say as to the rectification 
which has occurred in some rivers: 


“In our country instances are: the Desplaines and Illinois 
Rivers receiving the sewage of Chicago; the Blackstone River 
in Massachusetts with the sewage of Worcester, and the Merri- 
mack River with the sewage of Lowell and Lawrence. In Eu- 
rope the most instructive case is the River Seine below Paris, at 
the time when it received allthe sewage from that city. Other 
rivers are the Irwell. Mersey and Darwen in England, and the 
Odor, Isar and Elbe in Germany. The analyses upon which the 
deductions are bared for Chicago were made under the direction 
of Dr. John Rauch, Secretary of the State Board of Health of 
Illinois. The conclusion is that in winter 180 cubic feet of water 
per minute per 1,000 persons draining at Chicago would be suffi- 
cient to prevent objectionable conditions all along the river. 

“The Blackstone River, in Massachusetts, which is quite foul 
below Worcester, aud receives much additional sewage on its 
way, becomes unobjectionable at ordinary times for all but pota- 
ble purposes about 15 miles below the city, with a dilution at 
the rate of 140 cubic feet per 1,000 persons draining into it, to- 
gether with considerable manufacturing refuse, and after there 
has been a chance for complete subsidence and some oxidation 
due to a large number of dams. 

“In Paris the sewage of nearly 2.000,000 people was turned into 
the River Seine before the irrigation fields were put in operation. 
The organic matter in this sewage per inhabitant is, from the 
analysis, hardly one-half that of our sewage, because excremen- 
titious matter was almost wholly excluded from the sewers. 
The dilution which rendered the polluted river entirely inoffen- 
sive in summer was 60 cubic feet per 1,000 people after a flow of 
14 miles and after subsidence of the suspended matter had 
taken place. 

“If we reduce the recommendations of Dr. Miller and others, 
for England, as mentioned above, to our measures, we find that 
they believe a dilution of say 120 cubic feet of water per minute 
for 1,000 persons to be sufficient to guard against offensiveness. 
But this recommendation probably applies to small] eities not 
devoted to manufacturing. 

“By comparing these results, and also those of the other riv- 
ers mentioned, we can observe much similarity and consistency, 
and, for the present, we may draw the following inference: 
Rivers not to be used for water-supplies, but to be iroffensive 
to communities residing a few miles below, to remain fit for or- 
dinary manufacturing purposes, and to sustain the life of fish, 
may receive the sewage from 1,000 persons for at least every 150 
to 200 cubic feet of minimum fiow per minute, supposing that 
natural subsidence of the heavier matter takes place immedi- 
ately below the town discharging the sewage. 

“ Where, for some reasons, it is necessary to dilute it at once 
so that it is quite inoffensive before subsidence, which cases are 
rare, a somewhat greater diluton may be required. Inasmuch 
as the flow governing the minimum dilution occurs in summer, 
no attention need usually be paid to the larger dilutions required 
in winter, because the natural flow of the water is much greater 
at such time. 

* Beyond the above limit it appears to be advisable, when ar- 
ranging for a sewage disposal, to resort to its purification at once 
by land or other filtration, or by chemical precipitation, in order 
to prevent the river water from becoming objectionable to 
others. 

“It is to be hoped that more investigations will be made on 
this subject, so that the limits, which sometimes may be very 
important from an engineering and financial point of view, can 
be more closelydrawn. While the above figures may be a use- 
ful guide in many instances, yet they are but empirical formula, 
to be used only by those who thoroughly understand the subject, 
and to be applied only in cases similar to those from which they 
were deduced.” 

While such an inquiry is by no means complete, it points 
out the method of securing and comparing facts and so 
aids in our effort to obtain actual results. Deductions 
based on the fish and plant life of rivers—on the bacterial 
products are also found to be valuable. Never has there 
been so much accurate attention given to the pollution of 
streams and to the modes of renovation as at present. The 
plan of infusing compressed oxygen into water to purify it, 
has been, in some cases, successful. The use of alum and 
the covering of reservoirs to prevent growth of plant life 
are also resorted too. Chemistry and biology are doing 
their best and we can hope for still more valuable results. 





Science. 


Dr. HuGGrns has recently published two notes that have 
ap important bearing on Mr. Lockyer’s “ meteoric hypothe- 
sis.” The first ison the wave length of the principal line 
in the spectrum of the Aurora Borealis. Mr. Lockyer as- 
suming this to be 558 millionths of a millimeter (using only 
three figures in his discussion) makes it identical with the 
lower edge of a ‘‘fluting”’ (belonging to the spectrum of 
manganese) which he finds in the spectrum of certain me- 
teorites, and on this slender basis infers that the Aurora ig 
due to electric discharges between particles of meteoric 
dust in the upper air. Spectroscopists have from the first 
demurred to this identification both on the ground that a 
“three figure” coincidence amounted to nothing, since 
four or five figures at least are necessary to establish a coin- 
cidence, and again because no “degradation "of a“ fluting” 
like that of the manganese spectrum could possibly give 
rise to a single sharp, well-defined, bright line like that of 
the Aurora spectrum. Dr. Huggins in his paper (read 
March 7th, before the Royal Society) shows that the true 
wave length of the Aurora line is 5571.0 ten mil'ionths of a 
millimeter, and does not agree in position with the edge of 
the manganese band within five or six Augstrom units. His 
second paper is upon the spectrum of the nebula of Orion 
(read May 2d), and is directed mainly to the question 
whether the brightest lines in the spectrum of the nebula 
are or are not due to magnesium, as Mr. Lockyer maintains, 
From elaborate observations, both visua] and photographic, 
he demonstrates the negative, but is not yet able to assign 
the lines to any other known element. His photographs of 
the spectrum show many lines never before observed, and, 
what is interesting, the stars of the Trapezium show in the 
phetographic spectrum three groups of bright lines, which 
extend out into the spectrum of the nebula—as if these stars 
were, as has been often surmised, only local condensations 
of the nebula. The two papers together deal a heavy vlow 
to the spectroscopic foundations of Lockyer’s hypothesis. 





....-Among recent changes in the African possessions of 
Great Britain are the acquisition of the island of Socotra in 
November, 1886; the abaodonment of the claims of the 
United Kingdom to the southern coast of the Bay of 
Tudjura, in the Gulf of Aden (now under the protection of 
France), and the assumption of a protectorate over the 
entire country of the Bechuanas, Makalekas and Mashonas 
in South Africa. By this protectorate the Boer republics 
are, except where they touch Portuguese territury upon the 
east, separated entirely from the sea, and are also cut off 
from all hope of ultimately attaining the tract of country 
belonging to Germany upon the west coast of South Africa. 
The new republic founded by the Boers in the territory of 
the Amazulu, ou the frontiers of the Transvaal and of 
Natal is now annexed to the Transvaal Republic. The re- 
mainder of Zululand has been declared British territory, but 
will form a distinct colony from Natal. As the Baptist 
mission of Victoria was within the bounds of that part of 
the Guinea coast, which, by the Anglo-German convertion 
of 1885, was declared German territory, it has been given 
up, and is now occupied by missionaries from Basle. 


....Asageneral rule the modern evolutionist looks on 
plants as the ‘‘ creatures of circumstances,’’ and is fond of 
claiming “‘ environment ”’ as the leading factor in the evo- 
lution of form. Professor Thomas Meehan, in an aidress 
before the Academy of Natural Sciences of which an ab- 
stract appears in the *“‘ Proceedings ” of that body, shows 
that tho ‘“‘environment’’ may have the same influence on the 
growth of form as heat and moisture may have on starting 
the growth of a seed, the form itself is evidently in accord- 
ance with a pre-arranged plan iu the mind of Nature. He 
proves this by reference to different species of oak and 
chestnut natives of Japan and the Eastern United States. 
Granting the fact claimed by evolutionists that the oak 
and the chestnut sprang from the same parent in past ages, 
he traces the parallel iines through different species on the 
two continents. The peculiar styles or characters of the 
variations in the chestnut are of exactly thesame nature 
as the oak—tho the “‘ environments ’’ that prevailed at the 
“ birth’ of the new forms in each genus could under no 
possibility be regarded as the same. 








Personalities. 


A WRITER in the Contemporary Review states that 
when Mr. Bright had to make ‘a great speech” he brooded 
over it day after day. But he did not care to do all his 
preparation at his desk orin solitude. As arguments and 
illustrations occurred to him he liked to try their effect by 
talking them over with his friends; and when he was at 
home, if nobody else was within reach, he talked them over 
with his garderier. Thespeech took shape in conversation. 
Then he made the “ notes” which he intended to use when 
the speech was delivered. It was his habit, when he spoke 
on the platform, to place his notes on the brim of his hat, 
which stood on the table before him; they were written on 
half sheets of note paper. Extracts of more than three or 
four lines in length which he intended to quote in support 
of his statements were usually written on similar half- 
sheets, separately numbered, and were carefully placed on 
the table by thesideof the hat. His annual speeches to his 
constituents rarely extended over less than an hour; and 
they as rarely exceeded an hour and five minutes. But the 
sheets of notes varied greatly in number; sometimes he 
had only four or five; sometimes he had eight. or nine, and 
I think that occasionally he had still more. 





....The doubts that many shrewd people feel as to the 
professional insight and honesty of even their pet physi- 
cians will get a trifle of confirmation from this little story. 
There was until within a few years an English doctor 
whose morning levees were crowded beyond description. 
It was his pride and boast that he could feel his patient’s 
pulse, look at his tongue, probe at him with his stetho- 
scope, write his prescription, pocket his fee, in a space of 
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time varying from two to five minutes. One day an army 
man was shown into the consulting room and underwent 
what may be called the instantaneous process. When it 
was completed the patient shook bands heartily with the 
doctor and said: ‘*I am especially glad to meet you, as I 
have often heard my father, Colonel Forester, speak of his 
old friend, Dr. L.’’ *‘ What!’ exclaimed the doctor; ‘are 
you Dick Forester’s son?” ‘‘Most certainly Iam.” “ My 
dear fellow, fling that infernal prescription into the fire 
and sit down quietly and tell me what’s the matter with 
you. How can I guess at it and do my duty by you?” 


.... Walking about the lobby of the Capitol arm in arm 
with a white-baired and pale-faced old Southern gentleman 
of great dignity is often seen a thick-set man of light coffee 
color, medium in hight, with a round, good-natured face. 
The colored man is the better known of the two and per- 
haps he is better dressed. His clothes are of fine quality, 
but not showy; a shiny beaver rests squarely on his head, 
and a good cigar is held between his teeth. He is a United 
States ex-Senator and a man of work in his way. The 
group on the wooden bench seek his influence, and he is a 
frequent visitor at the White House. He is ex-Senator, 
ex-Register and present lecturer Blanche K. Bruce. The 
shorter and fatter and darker man, witha much more seri- 
ous expression on his face, who is surrounded by several of 
his race, who are all trying to engage him 1n talk at the 
same time, is another active adviser of Southern politics and 
appointments, and the twoare most active leaders of the 
group of colored politicians from the South that assemble 
each day to talk, hope and wait. 


....A gendarme was buried alive the other day in a vil- 
lage near Grenoble. The man had become intoxicated on 
potato brandy, and fell intoa profound sleep. After twen- 
ty hours passed in slumber his friends considered him to be 
dead, particularly as his body assumed the usual rigidity 
of acorpse. When the sexton, however, was lowering the 
remains of the ill-fated gendarme into the grave, he heard 
moans and knocks proceeding from the interior of the 
**four-boards.”” He immediately bored holes in the sides 
of the coffin to let in air, and then knocked off the lid. The 
gendarme had, however ceased to live, having horribly mu- 
tilated his head in his frantic but futile efforts to burst bis 
coffin open. So terrible a case of premature burial bas 
hardly ever before been reported in this country, where 
hasty interments are only too common. 


Pebbles. 


THERE is a young lady in Albany who is so bright that 
she begins her conversation with repartee. 





....Higgins: ‘‘ I heard you lost a pile on ’Change, yester- 


day.” Wiggins: ‘You heard right.”” H.: ‘‘Were you a 
bull ora bear?” W.: ‘‘ Neither: I was a jackass.’”’—Texas 
Siftings. 


...“* Well, Doctor, how did you enjoy your African jour- 
ney? How did you like the savages?” ‘Oh, they are very 
kind-hearted people; they wanted to keep me there for 
dinner.” —F liegende Blitter. 

.... Teacher: *‘ What influence has the moon upon the 
tide’ High School Girl: **{ don’t know exactly what 
effect it has on the tied, but it has a tendency to make the 
untied awful spoony.”—Omaha World. 


...She: “I hear that you went as far as Constantinople, 
Mr. Smythe. Then you must have seen the Dardanelles.” 
He: *‘H’m! Don’t remember the name. But I saw the Wil- 
lards at Trieste, and young Spoopendyke, who was travel- 
ing with them.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Police Judge: ** State how the trouble originated.” 
Accused: ** We wus boldin’ a debatin’ society and [ said I 
had the floor and he called me a liar.”?” Judge; ** What fol- 
lowed 2” Accused: “From that time until we were ar- 
rested we both had the floor.”,—Omaha World. 


....Brown: “ Where’s that fiver I laid on the table a mo- 
ment ago?” Mrs. Brown: You never expected to see that 
again, did you’”” Brown: ** And why not?” Mrs. Brown: 
‘*T supposed you understood enough of parliamentary prac- 
tice to know that when a bill was laid on the table, it was 
seldom heard of again.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Dr. Carpenter was noted for the quickness of his wit, 
and it was a common saying in the town in which he lived 
that he always had an answer ready when it was required. 
He was once ivtroduced as “‘ Dr. Carter.”” Immediately bis 
friend saw his error and corrected himself. ‘* Never mind,” 
said the doctor; “it’s only a slip of the pen.”’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


....“*Do you know what is the difference between you 
and myself?’ This conundrum was hurled at a Pittsburg 
broker by his better half, who had been sitting up for him, 
when he arrived home about one o’clock in the morning. 
“ Can’t say, my dear,’’ he replied. ‘“‘Whatis it?” “You 
speculate all day and I ’spec’ you late at night.’’—Pitts- 
bury Chronicle Telegraph. 


....Going down the Chesapeake Bay on an excursion 
when the wind was fresh and the white caps tumultuous, 
Judge Hall, of North Carolina, became terribly sea-sick. 
‘“* My dear Hall,”’ said Chief-Justice Waite, who was one of 
the party, and who was as comfortable as an old sea-dog, 
“can I do anything for you ? Just suggest what you wish.” 
“IT wish,” groaned the sea-sick jurist, ‘“‘ that your honor 
would overrule this motion.’’—Buffalo Courier. 


...“* What do you do when people come in and bore 
you ?”? a warm, personal friend asked of a merchant. 
‘‘When they stay too long, the office-boy, who is very bright 
and knows just when to interfere, tells me that a gentle- 
mar is in the counting-house waiting to see me on impor- 


tant business.’’ ‘* Ha, ha! That’s a capital way to get rid 
of bores who don’t kuow”’— Just then the boy opened 
the door and sung out: ‘‘Gent in the counting-house, sir, 
waitin’ to see you on important business.’”’—Exchange. 





Vews of the Week. 


THE CONEMAUGH DISASTER, 


ALL other news of the week is insignificant as compared 
with that of the disaster which occurred in the valley of the 
Conemaugh River last Friday. The bursting of a dam 
above Johnstown, Penn., caused the destruction of that 
city, of Cambria City, of Conemaugh and of Morrellville, 
with the most frightful loss of life ever occasioned by any 
known similar calamity. The course of the torrent from 
the broken dam at the foot of the lake to Johnstown is 
almost eighteen miles, and with the exception of one point, 
the water passed through a narrow V-shaped valley. Four 
miles below the dam lay the town of South Fork, where the 
South Fork itself empties into the Conemaugh River. The 
town contained about 2.000 inhabitants. Four miles fur- 
ther down on the Conemaugh River, which runs paraliel 
with the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was the 
town of Mineral Point. It had 800 inhabitants, 90 per cent. 
of the houses being ona flat and close to theriver. Six 
miles further down was the town of Conemaugh, and here 
alone there was a topographical possibility—the spreading 
of the flood and the breaking of its force. It contained 
2,500 inhabitants. Woodvale, with 2,000 people, lay a mile 
below Conemaugh in the flat, and one mile further down 
were Johnstown aud its suburbs—Cambria City and Cone- 
maughborough, witha population of 30,000. On made 
ground and stretched along right at the river’s verge, were 
the immense iron works of the Cambria Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, who have $5,000 000 invested in their, plant. Besides 
this there were many other large industrial establishments 
on the bank of the river. This whole region was laid waste. 
But few houses remain standing and the loss of life is ap- 
palling. 

It was only a little after five Friday afternoon when the 
first warning came, and, as it had been raining heavily all 
day, the citizens of Johnstown and the neighboring ham- 
lets thought that the slowly rising water only meant a 
light flood. ‘Thus the inhabitants were either grouped in 
windows or in the open doors, watching what they expected 
would be an imposing spectacle, but nothing more. No 
one seemed to think it necessary that they should take to 
the hills, and so all were caught in the fearful rush. A 
warning sound was heard at Conem:ugh a few minutes be- 
fore the rush of water came, but it was attributed to some 
meteorological disturbance, and no trouble was borrowed 
because of the thing unseen. As the low, rumbling noise 
increased in volume, however, and came nearer, a suspicion 
of danger began to force itself even upon the bravest, 
which was increased to a certainty a few minutes later, 
when. with a rush, the mighty stream, spread cut in width, 
and when there was no time to do anything to save them: 
selves. Many of the unfortunates were whirled into the 
middle of the stream before they could turn around—men, 
women, and children were struggling in the streets, and it 
is thought that many of them never reached Jobns- 
town, only a mile ortwo below. At Johnstown a similar 


scene was enacted, only on a much larger scale. The 
population was greater, and the sweeping whirlpool 
rushed into a denser mass of humanity. No de 


scriptions of the terrible work of the flood are ade- 
quate. The horrors can scarcely be comprehended, much 
less described. Houses were swept away and tossed about 
andcrushed in the raging flood. Clinging to improvised 
rafts, constructed in the death battle from floating boards 
and timbers, were agonized men, women and children, their 
heart-rending shrieks for help striking horror to the breasts 
of the on-lookers. Their cries were of noavail. Carried 
along at a railway speed on the breast of this rushing tor- 
rent, no human ingenuity could devise a means of rescue- 
With pallid face and hair clinging wet and damp to ber 
cheek, a mother was seen grasping a floating timber, while 
in her other arm she held her babe, already drowned. With 
a death-grip on a plank, astrong man just giving up hope 
cast an imploring look to those on the bank, and an instant 
later he had sunk into the waves. Prayersto God and cries 
to thosein safety rang above the roaring waves. 

Not only were thousands of persons drowned in the flood, 
but fire, even more dreadful to contemplate, aided in the 
destruction of precious lives, When the hundreds of 
houses had been torn from their foundations and were 
rushing down with the torrent, they were thrown together 
with many out-buildings and timbers against the new rail- 
road bridge below Johnstown. This checked their onward 
course, and in less than an hour an immense heap of wood- 
en structures was formed. From some unkuown cause, 
probably an overturned stove, the upper part of the wreck- 
age caught fire. At first it burned slowly, and a long line 
of smoke was seenslowly mountingintotheair. It looked 
to those who witnessed the scene from the opposite bank 
of the Conemaugh asifafuneral pyre had been lighted, 
and it was indeed that, for on the mass of houses and other 
wreckage, were crowds of men, women and children, 
They bad remained in their almost destroyed homes,think- 
ing it was better to remain there than to trust themselves 
to the rushing waters. When they saw the timber on fire 
they realized their awful situation, and their screams were 
soon added to the awful chorus of horror. They were lit- 
erally roasted onthe flood. Before the fire burned itself 
out, other buildings and their half-drowned inmates were 
thrown against the mass. Thus the terrible scene was 
repeated. 

The sufferings of the survivors were terrible. Their 
stories are heart-rending. James M. Walters, an attorney, 
spent the night in Alma Hall. He relates a thrilling 
story. One of the most curious occurrences of the whole 
disaster was how Mr. Walters got to the hall. He has his 
office on the second floor. His homeis at No 135 Walnut 
Street. Hesayshe was in the house with his family when 
the waters struck it. All was carried away. Mr. Walters’s 
family drifted on a roof in another direction. He passed 
down several streets and alleys until he came to the hall, 





His dwelling struck that edifice, and he was thrown into 


his own office. About 200 persons had taken refuge in the 
ball, and were on the second, third and fourth stories. The 
men held a meeting and drew up some rules which all 
were bound to respect. Mr. Walters was chosen president 

the Rev. Mr. Beale was putin charge of the first floor, 
A. M. Hart of the second floorand Dr. Matthews of the 
fourth floor. No lights were allowed and the whole night 
was spent in darkness. The sick were cared for. The 
women and children had the best accommodations that 
could be arranged, while the others had to wait. The 
scenes were agonizing. Heart-rending shrieks, sobs and 
moans pierced the gloomy darkness. Thecrying of chil- 
dren mingled with the suppressed sobs of the women. 
Under the guardianship of the men all took more hope. 
No one slept during all the long,dark night. Many knelt for 
hours in prayer, their supplications mingling with the roar 
of the waters and the shrieks of the dying in the 
surrounding houses. In all this misery two women 
gave premature birth of children. Dr. Matthews is a hero. 
Several of his ribs were crushed by a falling timber, and 
his pains were most severe; yet through all he attended 
the sick. When two women in a house across the street 
shouted for help, he, with two other brave young men, 
climbed across the drift and ministered to their wants. 
No one died during the night, but women and children 
surrendered their lives on the succeeding day as a result of 
terror and fatigue. Miss Rose Young, one of the young 
ladies in the hall, was frightfully cut and bruised. Mrs. 
Young had a leg broken. All of Mr. Walters’s family 
were saved. 

The loss of life is estimated by the thousands; the luss of 
property by the millions. No one can say what the figures 
will be. The latest reports say that nobody places the es- 
timate of deaths lower than 4,000, and one of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad surgeons says that 10,000 will not surprise 
him. The positive fact that there remains one building 
alone in the portion of Johnstown calle | Woodville, which 
had 15,000 inhabitants, is pretty good evidence that 4,000 is 
a conservative estimate. At one point near Johnstown the 
Conemaugh River is dammed up by a gorge of human 
corpses. Opposite Nineveh, several miles down the river, 
nearly 400 bodies were found by ten occupants of the only 
two houses in that district. Up to Monday noon 1,800 
bodies had been recovered all told. 

Perhaps the strangest part of the whole disaster is that 
it did not come without a warning; for it is now evident 
that more lives were lost because of foolishincredulity than 
from ignorance of the danger. For more than a year there 
have been fears of a disaster. The foundations of the dam 
at South Fork were considered shaky early last spring, and 
many increasing leakages were reported from time to time. 
According to the statements of people who lived in Johns- 
town and other towns on the line of the river, ample time 
was given to the inhabitants of Johnstown by the railroad 
officials and by other gentlemen of standing and reputa- 
tion. In hundreds of cases this warning was utterly disre- 
garded, and those who heeded it early in the day were 
looked upon as cowards. Whether incredulity and fool- 
hardiness number their victims by the hundred or by the 
thousand no one yet knows, and it will be many days 
before the tracing of the unknown dead is ended. 
The people of Johnstown also bad a special warning in the 
fact that the dam in Stony Creek, just above the town, 
broke about noon, and thousands of feet of lumber passed 
down the river. Yet they hesitated, and even when the 
wall of water, almost forty feet high, was at their doors, 
one man is said by a survivor to have told his family that 
the stream would not rise very high. The Conemaugh 
River is, in its placid hours, a mere mountain creek, with 
only a few inches depth of water in its channel. Tne water 
route from Johnstown to Pittsburg has never been trav- 
ersed by any craft larger than a canoe. The distance by 
water to Pittsburg is fully 100 miles. The reservoir that 
gave way was formerly one of the feeders of tbe Pennsy]- 
vania Canal. Forsome years it has been the property of a 
number of wealthy gentlemen in Pittsburg, who formed 
themselves into the corporation, the title ot which is the 
South Fork Fishing and Hunting Club. This sheet of 
water was formerly known as Conemaugh Lake. It was 
from 200 to 340 feet above the level of Johnstown, being in 
the mountains. It was about three and a half miles long 
and from a mile to one and a quarter miles in width, and 
1n some places it was 100 feet 1n depth. It held more water 
than any other reservoir, natural or artificial, in the United 
States. The jake had been quadrupled in size by artificial 
means, and was held in check by a dam from 700 to 1,000 
feet wide. It was 90 feet in thickness at the base, and the 
hight was 110feet. The top bad a breadth of over 20 feet. 
Recognizing the menace which the lake held to the region 
below, the South Fork Club had the dam inspected once a 
month by the Pennsylvania Railroud engineers, and their 
investigation showed that nothing less than some convul- 
sion of Nature would tear the barrier away and loosen the 
weapon of death. ; 

As we go to press the work of succor to the living and of 
burial ot the dead is going torward under direction of or- 
ganized volunteer corps of physicians and ministers from 
Pittsburg and every other city in reach of the stricken and 
desolate valley. ‘The latest information confirms the ap- 
palling estimates of the numbe's of the dead, but even this 
is unreliable, for nothing has yet been heard of the four 
towns up the valley from Johnstown, that were first in- 
volved in the disaster. Mute testimony as to their proba- 
ble fate bas been found in the identification of the bodies of 
several of their former citizens that bave been taken from 
the ruins of their citiesdown the river, A temporary mar- 
tial government has been established over the ruined city 
of Johnstown, under the Adjutant General of Pennsylvania, 
assisted by military companies from Pittsburg and by vol- 
unteer officers. Attempts at disorder and violence by small 
gangs of tramps have been vigorously suppressed, and a 
score of marauders have been lynchea and sbot to death; for 
the people in the solemn earnestuess of their work ot suc- 
cor and rescue have not the patience to wait the tedious 
process of the law. The area of disaster from the floods is 
extended considerably over what was oy reported, 
and a sense of apprehension will prevail until the cities in 
the valley of the Gamterien4. the Shenandoah, the Juniata, 
and the upper Potomac, that bave been cut off from com- 
munication with the outside world since last Thursday 
shall be heard from again. Organized and systematic 
efforts to provide food and shelter for the homeless thou- 
sands that are now exposed to the elements in the desolated 
region are earnestly called for. Meetings for the purpose 
of responding to the call have been ordered in several ot the 
larger cities. Pittsburg and Philadelphia are doing their 
utmost in the work of relief. Governor Hill of this state 
has issued a proclamation, calling upon all the cities and 





towns of the state to appoint relief committees. 
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THE J OHNSTOWN DISASTER. 


WE would we could be silent before the horror of this 
catastrophe. It dwarfs in the comparison every disas- 
ter except those of war that has ever befallen an English- 
speaking people. There have been Indian famines in 
which more have died after longer agony; and there 
have been Chinese floods in which more lives have been 
destroyed; but no sudden catastrophe of Christian Eu- 
rope or America can we recall which equals the appall- 
ing magnitude of this terrible destruction of the Cone- 
maugh River Valley since the Lisbon earthquake of 
1755 destroyed sixty thousand lives. We fear that ten 
thousand have perished. 

The story is told elsewhere. On thebank of the river 
was the city of Johnstown and a dozen smaller towns. 
It was the seat of the Cambria Iron Works, which gave 
employment to a population of twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand people. The river-bed had been narrowed by the 
railroad bank and by the deposition of an immense body 
of cinders from the furnaces. Eighteen miles up the 
valley was an immense reservoir, the largest in the 
United States. which had once served a useful purpose, 
but which has for some years been used only as a pri- 
vate fishing-ground by a club of gentlemen in Pittsburg. 
They had the dam examined twice a month, so it is said, 
by a competent engineer who assured them of its safety. 
But it was not safe. There came an unusual storm, an 
unusual pressure, and the dam broke; and swift as the 
waters could leap down the gorge they rushed forward, 
burying the whole valley of cities and towns beneath 
forty feet of flood, lifting every building from its founda- 
tions, and bearing houses and men and women and chil- 
dren to inevitable sudden destruction. A _ stanch 
bridge caught the wreckage of hundreds of floating 
houses, with those imprisoned in them, and in this mass 
of many acres in extent a furious fire was kindled; and 
at least a thousand victims, saved for a moment from 
the waters, were burned to death, and as we write the 
flames are still burning. The banks are lined with dead 
bodies, a hundred having been drawn from the sand 
last Sunday at one place, and four hundred at another, 
Human ghouls caught robbing the dead were driven by 
the angry survivors into the water and drowned. 

First, for the dead pity and tears, and for their rela- 
tives escaped from the flood a warm, strong right hand 
of sympathy and help. Let the contributionsof the land 
flow freely for the relief of those who are stripped of all 
they had and all they held dear, and are left naked and 
hungry and bereft. No outflow of gifts can be too large, 





and no expression of sympathy can be too warm. Penn- 
sylvania will patrol the scene of the disaster with pro- 
tecting troops and will supply immediate wants, but this 
aid must be generously supplemented by the love of the 
country. 

Next, for those guilty of the disaster which has be- 
fallen this valley of death a just, deliberate, and not 
over-merciful judgment. This was nota visitation of 
God. God did not narrow the gorge with a railroad 
bank; he did not fill it up with slag; he did not build a 
dam a hundred feet high to imprison a struggling men- 
ace. All this was the work of man, done in the inter_ 
ests of greedy business, or perpetuated in the interests 
of wealthy sport, aud permitted and encouraged by the 
heedless government of the State. No flood along the 
native channel could have swept away the city. 

Life is cheap and must be risked by all of us and in 
many ways. Butthe time has passed when the strongest 
dam should be allowed to accumulate the waters which, 
if let loose, would suddenly destroy hundreds of lives. 
Where a safe water-power cannot be used, then the 
water shouldbe allowed to go to waste. There is coal 
enough to do all the work needed without piling an 
angry flood behind the homes of the workmen. This we 
say of a reservoir kept to do useful work; but what shall 
we say of a reservoir that has ceased toserve the purposes 
of production, that is kept only to breed fish, not 
for food but for the sport of aclub of rich owners? 
What possible excuse is there for the legislature which 
will allow such a.menace to exist ? What can be said of 
the men who take part in a pleasure so dangerous to 
others? We knowthey thought the dam would probably 
not break. We know they had it examined every few 
weeks. But what excuse is there for allowing a dam to 
remain that has to be thus watched? The reservoir will 
burst some time. A dam cannot last forever. That dam 
should have been removed the first summer after it 
ceased to supply thecanal. We pity the sufferers: we 
do not envy the feelings of those men who did not know 
their dam was dangerous. The first duty, after reliev- 
ing the suffering, is a duty of every state, not simply to 
have reservoirs examined by careful engineers, but to 
have reservoirs abolished that endanger the existence of 
the homes along the course of the stream below. 

All Sunday last the churches of Philadelphia were 
open receiving contributions for the sufferers. The 
churches of Pittsburg were headquarters for supplies. 
That work will be well done. Would we could be sure 
that this disaster, so much more terrible than that in 
Massachusetts some years ago, might teach its lesson 
less to corporations and clubs than to the lawmakers 
of our states. 


2 
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THE NEGRO AND THE EPISCOPALIANS OF 
VIRGINIA. 


THE action taken by the Episcopal Council of Virginia, 
settling the Negro question so far as the Virginia 
Episcopalians are concerned, was reported by us last 
week. The insult given to the colored churches and 
ministers of the diocese was unusually direct and 
wicked. Against the unanimous written protest of the 
colored people affected, the Council voted to separate 
them almost entirely from their white fellow-Christians 
and put them into a distinct ‘‘ Missionary Convocation.” 
There was no pretense that the Negroes wished to be by 
themselves; they objected to being put out. We are 
thankful to say that the majority was not overwhelm- 
ing, the vote standing, ministers—ayes, 51, noes, 40; 
laymen—ayes, 73, noes 23. And this considerable nega- 
tive vote was taken under the shadow of Bishop Ran- 
dolph’s address, which was as radically bad as we have 
ever read. 

This is not, he said, a matter of race or color, but of 
capacity, and the Negro has not the capacity for self- 
government, and cannot get it till generations have 
passed, when a ‘‘ remnant” may hope to be able to 
acquire it ‘‘ transplanted to their old home.” The Bishop 
describes ‘‘ the average man of this race as having lova- 
ble qualities, kind, shrewd, polite, genial, fluent, often 
eloquent. 





‘* But place him in conditions where he is called to exer- 
cise faculties for duties which belong to what you call 
civilization —the forms, the meaning. the complex relations 
of the government of society—then you see his lack, then 
you begin to see the gap between you and him; he is be- 
wildered, he loses his head, he is inaccessible to ideas, and 
government is instinct with ideas. He is without fixed 
purpose, steadiness of aim, self-control. You cannot de- 
pend upon him. He is moved by unruly impulses, and 
of these he is unconscious. There is a deep content with 
himself that keeps his life down to the same dead level. 
Those faculties of steady purpose and will and openness to 
ideas which have trained us to deal with the formal and 
complex relations of government through centuries of 
discipline he has had no opportunity to develop. 

* The question is pot one of race, not one of color, but of 
incapacity to deal successfully and intelligently with this 
highest form of government—the guarding of the purity 
of the doctrine, discipline and worship of the Church by 
the people themselves.”’ 


This is all nonsense. The Bishop would have found 
much the same incapacity in the majority of the humble 
white communicants of his churches. And let him 
remember, too, that there is scarce a single real Negro in 
Virginia. We warrant that nearly half of the commu- 











nicantsin Virginia have inherited as much white blood 
aad capacity as they have colored blood and incapacity. 
Truly it has ceased to be a question of race, and is a 
mere question of wicked prejudice. 

The Bishop’s argument against receiving Negroes is 
this. The Episcopal Government ‘is, perhaps, more 
than that of any other of the Church systems of Christen- 
dom, a government of the people.” The contributing 
voters of a congregation elect the vestry: the vestry 
choose their minister, and elect the lay delegate to the 
diocesan council; the council elects bishops and delegates 
to the General Convention, which legislates for the doc- 
trine, discipline and worship of the whole Church. Every- 
thing rests on the votes of the contributing members. 
This fountain of power must be competent and pure, or 
everything, ministers, bishops, councils, general conven- 
tions, doctrine, discipline and worship, is endangered or 
vitiated. White contributing voters may be presumed 
intelligent and competent; colored (i.¢., black and mixed) 
contributing voters must be presumed ignorant and in- 
competent. This is the frank argument. 

Allowing it to be true that Negro blood is incompetent 
to grasp ideas of government; allow it to be equally true 
that white blood becomes equally incompetent if mixed 
with a small stream of Negro blood, yet the evasion in 
all this is evident. There is no present or future possi- 
bility of Negroes, competent or incompetent, governing 
the Episcopal Church of the country or of Virginia. 
Virginia has 140 white ministers and only 11 colored, 
and no rapid growth can be looked for. The Bishop has 
no real fear of Negro domination. It is true that the 
vestry chooses the minister, but it must choose him from 
those whom the bishop has vouched for as competent 
and has ordained. He has the power in his own hands, 
When he has declared a man intelligent and competent, 
it is ridiculous to shut him out from a voting body on 
account of the ignorance and incompetence of those who 
have chosen him as their minister. 

But the fight has been fought now in the Virginia dio- 
cese, and settled, and settled wroug—which means that 
it is not settled at all; for nothing is settled till it is set- 
tled right. If the colored churches and ministers have a 
good deal of hope and pluck they can refuse to enter the 
Missionary Convocation, or have anything to do with it, 
and they can repeat their demand for justice year after 
year till they get it, and they can present their protest to 
the General Convention. We presume this is what they 
willdo. Their only other course, consistent with self- 
respect, is to leave the denomination. But we do not be- 
lieve in come-outers. Those who stay in and contend 
for Christian truth will win the day. 


EVASIONS OF THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


THE first important official act of the Civil Service 
Commission since its reorganization is the opening of an 
investigation into the abuses which have marked the 
conduct of civil service examinations in the Custom 
House in this city. These abuses belong not to the 
present administration but to that of Collector Magone. 
Commissioner Roosevelt first made an informal investi- 
gation, the result of which was a recommendation that 
a full inquiry be made by the whole Commission. 

The Commission came to this city and began its work 
on Monday of last week. Several witnesses testified and 
a number of examination papers were scrutinized. The 
proof of gross frauds was overwhelming. The first case 
brought up was that of Thomas F. Jordan, who was ap- 
pointed in 1887 to a thousand-dollar clerkship. As it was 
known that Jordan could not pass the examination be- 
fore the local board of examiners, Charles F. Terhune. 
anemploye of the Custom House, and Nathaniel Fowler 
interested themselves to get in advance a copy of the 
questionsto be asked. Terhune, it appears, made the 
arrangement with Fred. Davis, clerk of the examining 
board, and Davis allowed Fowler to enter the rooms of 
the Board and take a copy of the questions, The answers 
were furnished by Terhune, and Jordan was duly passed 
and appointed. Fowler was to havea clerkship for his 
part of the transaction, but never yot it. 

Both Jordan and Fowler testified to these facts, and 
the latter also stated that Terhune offered to supply 
him with questions and answers for a subsequent ex- 
amination for $50, but he, Fowler, could not raise the 
money. When Fowler went to the rooms where the 
examination was to be held, the clerk, Fred Davis, was 
on guard ‘‘ to keep out all except regular applicants for 
examination.” Touching Davis's foot, according to in- 
structions received from Terhune, and saying “Terry, 
Terry,” Fowler was allowed to enter and tocopy the 
list of questions. Davis and Terhune both denied that 
they had done what Fowler and Jordan attributed to 
them, except that Terhune admitted that he had pro- 
cured answers to the questions for Jordan. He said the 
same questions were used on each day of an examina- 
tion and any one could get them after the first day. 

. Oneof the mostcurious witnesses was one Saul Hol- 
lander, who has been filling a thousand-dollar clerkship 
in the Custom House. The man proved to be astonish- 
ingly ignorant. Altho his examination papers were in 
proper shape, he could not, on being tested, take down 
a simple sum at dictation. He did not know the signs 
plus and minus, and he could not read certain numbers 
which he declared were in his own handwriting. Asked 
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to read the number 1,203,082.039, he said it was ‘‘twelve 
thousand, aught, three, aught, eight, two, aught, three, 
pine.” His writing and spelling were wholly different 
from those in his examination paper. He did not even 
know when he was born, having, on four different oc- 
casions, given as many different dates. 

Such a state of affairs not only indicates a great 
scandal, but it indicates a criminal disregard of the law, 
and Commissioner Roosevelt is quite right in proposing 
that an atfempt shall be made to secure indictments 
agsinst the guilty persons. He says: 

“Tt seems to me that at the present time it is abeve all 
things important for the Commission to see that the law, 
in so far as it lies within their province, be executed, in 
letter and spirit, with the most rigid honesty, and that the 
severest punishment possible should be meted out to those 
who flagrantly and criminally violate its provisions.” 

This is the only method to inspire political ‘‘ heelers” 
with respe’t for a law meant to elevate the service of 
the United States and protect it from ignorant, corrupt 
and in‘onpetent incumbents. The Civil Service Law 
must commend itself to every honest man, and it is to 
the interest of every citizen who cares for his country 
that it should be vigorously and impartially enforced. 
No stronger illustration of the necessity of such a law 
could be given than the cases of Jordan and Hollander, 
asset forth in their own testimony. The only reason 
for their appointment was a party reason, and this rea- 

son was allowed to outweigh all other reasons 
againsi their appointment. They were ignorant, in- 
competent men, with such low moral ideas that they 
were Willing to use dishonest means to get position. A 
vigorous prosecution, such as Commissioner Roosevelt 
proposes, With a reorganization of the local examining 
board, so as to secure men who are not too active in 
pulitics to conduct the examination of applicants for 
position, will do much to restore respect for the law 
among Custom House employés here, and among all 
offi ials, here or elsewhere, who are under the provis- 
ions of the law. 

The scandal in the Custom House is not the only scan- 
dalin the Civil Service. Similar methods have been 
employed elsewhere, particularly in the postal service. 
The administration of the post-office in Philadelphia 
has been characterized by an almost open disregard of the 
Civil Service Law, as shown by the investigation of Sena- 
tor Hale’s Committee. The forms were, indeed, observed, 
but insuch a way as to serve partisan purposes. One 
method of evading the law was to send special notices 
of examinations to Democrats only. The following is 
an illustration of this method: 

** MANAYUNK, November 19th, 1886. 

“ DEAR Sir: There will be an examination for clerks and 
perhaps carriers for the post-office the latter part of this 
month. Please notify all good Democrats of your division 
of the fact. ‘They can get blank of application by writing 
toE. A. Barber, Secretary of the Post office Civil Service 
Examining Board, Philadelphia. Respectfully, 

“J. G. DOUGHERTY.” 

Political ‘‘heelers” are not party men so much as 
spoils men. They are in politics for the most part for 
what they can make. Political principle is not an im- 
portant thing with them. That is not what they work 
for, but for pecuniary profit. These men will do their 
utmost, whether they call themselves Republicans or 
Democrats, to break down any system waich is designed 

to place the spoils beyond their reach. They must be 
watched with constant vigilance or they will corrupt 
and degrade the service. Let them when caught be 
treated, not as party agents, but as offenders against the 
law. We hope the Commission will continue as it has 
begun, and hunt down all the abuses, no matter where 
they occur, no matter by whom they are caused or con- 
doned. We call for a vigorous and unsparing execution 
ofthe law, This in itself will be a mighty step forward. 


i. 


GODLESS OLD AGE. 


ALL men naturally desire length of days, rather than 
tobe cut off in childhood and youth, or called away in 
middle life; and yet length of days, if sufficiently ex- 
vended, means, by an inevitable law, that condition of 
the body which we designate as old age. It meansa 
loss of physical power, a consciousness of weakness, in- 
aptitude and incapacity for effort, retirement from prior 
forms of activity, decrease of personal and social signifi- 
cance by reason of what one can do, numerous pains and 
aches that grow out of intirmity, disrelish for many 
things that were once the sources of pleasure, and, in 
general, a collapse, greater or less, of all the forces of 
hfe. The first sight of an old man reveals these facts, 
‘ven to acasual observer; and the more frequently he 
'sseen the more apparent the facts will be. Noone will 
Mistake him for a young man. The blossoms of the 
almond tree on his head, his withered and faded counte- 
nance, his bent form, and slow and cautious step, all 
0 tell the tale of lost vigor. He feels the loss in every 
Po Muscle and nerve of his frame. No medicine and 

Change of climate can repair the damage which has 
kradually crept into his whole physical being, and there 

ome a fixture. 

This is not the whole picture. Old age cannot, by any 
ane » deceive itself with the idea of many years yet 

‘ome, One who is seventy-five or eighty years of age 
reason on this subject as one does who is at the 














age of twenty-five. He knows that his life on earth is 
almost spent, and that in a very few years at the long- 
est the whole of it will be spent, and that he must then 
bid farewell to the scenes of this world and encounter 
whatever awaits him in another life. He knows that he 
is near to the end of his earthly pilgrimage; and he so 
knows it that he cannot withdraw his attention from the 
fact. The condition of his body is constantly reminding 
him of the fact and sounding it in his ears. That sound 
he must hear, whether he relishes the information or 
not. He does not and he cannot talk about life, or think 
about it, as he did when he was forty years of age. 
Mortality, as an impending fact near at hand, salutes 
him as it did not then. It speaks to him of an approach- 
ing exit and of a final departure from all earthly scenes. 
The utterance is long and loud and constant, and ex- 
cludes the possibility of atsolute inattention. Nomatter 
whether he is a king on his throne or a peasant in his 
cottage, he must in either case hear this monitory voice. 

Let us by supposition—too often real—add another 
feature to this picture. This man of years and infirmi- 
ties and whose days are almost spent, and who is com- 
pelled to see himself in this condition, is an absolutely 
godless man in the sense that he has made no spiritual 
preparation for death and laid up no treasure in Heaven. 
He may or may not be an open and avowed infidel; but 
whether he is or not he is not a Christian, and is not a 
religionist of any type that affords any comfort in view 
of death, or inspires him with any hope with respect to 
the future. He has lived just as he would have lived if 
there were no God and no life after death, and, indeed, 
just as he would have lived if he had expected to live on 
earth forever. His life here has had no practical refer- 
ence to God or the life tocome. All his thoughts and 
all his efforts have been those of a pure worldling. All 
his treasures and all his hopes lie within this circle, and 
outside of it he has no treasures and no hopes whatever. 
Thus his youth was spent; thus his middle age was 
spent; and old age finds him in this condition. 

What then shall be said of a man who has lived sev- 
enty-five or eighty years in this werld, and in a Chris- 
tian land, where the Bibie sheds its genial light, and 
where God has established his Church, and yet who 
comes to the period of old age graceless and godless, un- 
blessed with the joys and hopes of Christian experi- 
ence, and finally breathing his last in this condition ? 
The world, even if he has accumulated miilions, or 
made himself a conspicuous figure in its affairs, has lost 
all its practical value to him. He will soon be out of it 
and soon be forgotten by it. Ina few years, with here 
and there a rare exception, not even his namie will be 
mentioned. The future cheers him with no animating 
and inspiring hope. The Bible addresses to him no 
promise. He is not sufficiently familiar with it to be 
comforted by it. The great salvation wrought out by 
Jesus Christ has by him been wholly neglected, if not 
treated with scorn and contempt. And there he is at 
last in his feebleness and decay, near the endof a wasted 
and mis-spent life on earth—a sore affliction to himself, 
if he thinks at all, and a solemn warning to others. 
Who will envy that old man his lot ? Who can afford 
to imitate his example? 

Paul ‘‘ the aged” was not such a man. He had the 
wisdom to hear the heavenly call and obey it. He laid 
up for himself ‘‘ treasures in Heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do net 
break through nor steal.” He came to theclose of life 
with pleasant reminiscences in respect to the past, and 
brilliant hopes in respect to the future. Let us hear his 
words when martyrdom was staring him in the face: 

‘*For [I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. I have ‘fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept thefaith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love his appear- 
ing.” (IL Tim. iv, 6-8.) 

Which then is best—to bethe godless and graceless old 
man, and in this state to quit the world, or to be Paul 
** the aged,” and as such to leave this earthly scene for 
the brighter and better one above? Which is best—to 
have our chief treasures laid up in Heaven, or laid up 
on earth, going tothem in the one case, and entirely los- 
ing them in the other, when leaving this world? Which 
is best—the life of godliness, or the life of pure and ex- 
clusive worldliness? 


+ 


THE REVISED PLAN OF UNION IN JAPAN. 


WE have received the newly revised Constitution and 
Rules of the proposed Nihon Rengo Kirisuto Kyékwai, 
which is, being interpreted, the Japan United (or Asso- 
ciated) Christ Church (or Churches). A language which 
makes no distinction of form between the singular and 
the plural is somewhat ambiguous, and the English form 
would be equally the United Church of Christ in Japan 
or the Associated Churches of Christ inJapan. Possibly 
if the Methodist and other mission Churches should, as it 
is hoped, come into this body with liberty of action sim- 
ilar to that provided for Presbyterian and Congregation- 
al churches, the largeness of the name would gain new 
significance from the comprehension of the fellow- 
ship involved. The Japanese draft of the amended plan 
has been for several weeks before thechurches, but the 
English translation has but just now appeared. 











The churches connected with the six Presbyterian mis- 
sions of Japan united a few years ago. Aplan of union 
with the Congregational churches was then devised by a 
committee from both sides. The two bodies are of about 
equal strength, the Presbyterians slightly taking the lead 
in the number of communicants, and the Congregation- 
alists in annual converts, education and self-support. 
The plan of union agreed upon by the committees was 
substantial Presbyterianism with presbyteries, synods 
and General Assembly, and with a plan of discipline, 
Church government and Church courts very nearly as 
elaborate as that of the Presbyterians in this country. 
About the only concession made to the Congregational]- 
ists was the permission to the local churches to conduct 
their local work either by vote of all the members or by 
a session of elders. The plan was adopted unanimously 
by the Presbyterian body, but when it came to the Con- 
gregational churches for examination, they said: **Why, 
this is a civi! government plan, with courts of justice all 
ready to work. We cannot stand this.” The judicial 
part was the great stumbling-block, and that being found 
offensive they were ready to seirch out every other fault 
they could find. The desire for union went out as sud- 
denly as a prairie fire when it bas come up to a strip of 
plowed land. Union had to be entirely given up or a 
new basis devised. The latter has been done. The plan 
now before us was first settled in a conference of the 
Congregational Committee, and then taken to the Pres- 
byterian Committee for their revision, and is now, as 
agreed upon by them, presented to the two bodies. 

The present plan differs from the former chiefly in 
giving larger liberty to the churches of the two bodies. 
The intermediate synod (renkwai) is dropped and we 
have only the presbytery or consociation (bukwai), and 
the General Assembly or National Consociation (S6ékwai). 
The bukwai consists of all the pastors and one represen- 
tative (two if it have three hundred members) from each 
church in its bounds. Ministers not pastors have a right 
to speak or introduce motions, to act as officers or rep- 
resentatives to Sékwai, but can vote only on licensure of 
probationers, and the ordination, demission and disci- 
pline of members. We quote the power of bukwai: 


*“ Bukwai license probationers ; ordain, retire and disci- 
pline ministers; install and release pastors at the request 
of the churches; admit ministers and churches; organize 
or aid in the organization of churches; afford counsel and 
aid to those within their bounds; appoint representatives 
to the SO6kwai, and decide cases of discipline referred to 
them from churches in accordance with chap. x [on Dis- 
cipline].” 

The Sékwai receives information as to the condition of 
the Church, recommends measures, organizes bukwai, 
decides cases of discipline on appeal from ministers, 
and may appoint Committees of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, and establish, or form connection with theological 
schools. 

The important point as indicating the ecclesiastical 
character of the proposed organization is that of disci- 
pline. We gather the following items: 


‘* Ministers, whether members of churches or not, are 
subject to the discipline of the bukwai to which they be- 
long.” 

This allows discipline also by the church of which, if 
Congregationalists, they are members, and provides in 
addition for suspension from ministerial functions. 


‘‘A member of achurcb deeming himself unjustly dis- 
ciplined by his church may ask a review of the case by tbe 
bukwai; a minister deeming himself unjustly disciplined 
by his bukwai may ask for a review of tbe case by the 
Sékwai. No other references are allowable.” 


It will appear that one appeal is allowed, and only one. 


‘‘ A bukwai may confirm, reverse, modify or suspend a 
sentence brought before it in this way; or it may return 
the case to the Church, with the advice that the sentence 
be reversed, modified, or suspended; or, 1t may declare its 
belief in the innocence of the member under discipline and 
give him a letter of commendation to another church.” 


The S6kwai has precisely similar powers in case of dis- 
cipline of a minister by bukwai, 

This paragraph contains the pith of the wholeamended 
plan. The body to which appeal is made can accommo- 
date itself to either its Presbyterian or its Congrega- 
tional constituency. It can absolutely reverse or suspend 
a sentence, which is Presbyterianism. This we judge it 
would do when asked by its Presbyterian constituents to 
doso. Or it can advise the lower body to reverse or 
suspend sentence; or it can give a letter of commendation 
toanother church or bukwat, which it would do in case of 
appeal from a Congregational body. That is, the higher 
representative body may act either as Presbyterian or 
Congregational: but if it acts Congregationally its Con- 
gregationalism is of the more organized, consociational 
plan of which Dr. Ross is the modern expounder. No 
provision is made for councils, except as the bukwai is a 
standing council. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not a Congregational paper. It 
is not set for the protection of a pure Congregational 
polity. It hasa profound respect for the radical Congre- 
gationalism of Dr. Bacon, scarcely modified by Dr. Dex- 
ter; but it recognizes the fact that in this country a 
more organized Congregationalism, once discredited and 
rejected in Connecticut, is now being again developed, 
We can see no reason why Congregationalists who con- 
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sent to this development here should object to its frank 
acceptance in Japan. THE INDEPENDENT is a Christian 
paper, and it cares vastly more for union than it does for 
denominational peculiarities. So far as we can see the 
plan proposed gives a free choice, up to the highest bodies, 
for either pure Presbyterianism or an organized Congre- 
gationalism, and we heartily favor it. We believe the 
union will be a great blessing to Japan. If the plan con- 
tains elements of diverse systems, then that will prevail 
which best suits the temper of the people. 


ad 


FURTHER GAINS IN UTAH. 


AGAIN good cheer to all haters of polygamy and the- 
ocracy. For President Harrison has re-appointed Judge 
Charles S. Zane Federal Chief-Justice of Utah, than 
whom the whole country contains no man more fit for 
the place. It will be remembered that when, about a 
year since, the first term of Judge Zane expired, he was 
thrust aside, as if without a thought of his admirable 
sareer, or worse, to administer discipline for serious 
transgression or shortcoming, and Judge Sandford was 
installed in the vacant place. At once a reactionary 
régime set in, and ever since the ruling aim has appeared 
to be to favor and comfort the law-defying ‘ Saints” in 
every possible way, apologizing for the necessity of 
punishing polygamists in the least, and so reducing the 
value of the law toaminimum. Of late petitions nu- 
merous and large have been speeding from Salt Lake to 
Washington, asking for a change and the re-instatement 
of Judge Zane; and these have borne excellent fruit. A 
great blunder is now remedied, and the man who was 
possessed of courage and skill, legal knowledge and 
moral determination sufficient to put the Edmunds law 
in working order, and secure its thorough application 
through the courts, is to be allowed to continue and 
complete his splendid services. As his removal wasa 
victory for the Mormon Church, so, also, his return is a 
most crushing defeat. 

To this happy consummation should be added, in 
order tocatch acomplete glimpse of the brighter side of 
things, several other indications of progress. Thus Con- 
gress at the last session gave to Utah an additional 
judge, andit happens that not only is each one of the 
four well chosen, but all work inharmony. Besides, as 
we announced a fortnight since in Arthur L. Thomas, 
just appointed, is founda governor thoroughly compe- 
tent and every way worthy. And further, a much- 
needed reconstruction of the Edmunds Commission is in 
progress to eliminate some members who have shown no 
sort of zeal in making the nation’s will felt in the pun- 
ishment of law-treakers. Thus fortunately it has come 
to pass at length that the entire body of Federal officials, 
the executive, judicial, those having the elections in 
charge, stand a solid phalanx in the assault upon wrong 
doing. And still further, Idaho, containing nearly one- 
fourth of the Mormon population, is pushing eagerly 
for statehood, and with a constitution under which the 
wily and mischievous political scheming of the priest- 
hood will be blocked completely and forever. 











POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


33. THE liquor traffic is also responsible for a vast 
amount of crime. It not only causes and aggravates 
physical diseases and mental disorders, incapacitates for 
labor and produces pauperism, it also inspires men to 
commit various crimes agaiust society, which the State 
is bound to protect. Protection of society is one of the 
fundamental! purposes in the organization of the State.. 
Crime is war against society and is condemned both by 
civiland moral law. Whatever incites to and promotes 
crime is obviously hostile to the interests of the State. 
It is thus the duty of the State to take cognizance of 
the results of the liquor traffic as they affect offenses 
against the law, and todo whatever is possible to obviate 
such results. 

34. Ex-Chief Justice Noah Davis, of the Supreme 
Court of New York, gives it as his deliberate opinion, 
based on a long judicial experience an | observation, that 
of all the ‘‘ causes of crime intemperance stands out as 
the unapproachable chief.” This opinion is fully borne 
out by the testimony of chaplains of various state- 
prisons. Superintendent Brockway, of the New York 
State Reformatory, Elmira, says: ‘* Undoubtedly stimu- 
lants are an immediate incentive to crime.” A canvass 
of 750 prisoners in the state-prison of Arkansas, at 
Little Rock, showed that 85 per cent. of them were 
drinking men, and that 78 per cent of them were brought 
to the prison either directly or indirectly through the 
influence of intoxicants. Judge Allison, of Philadel- 
phia, said, some years ago, that in ‘* our criminal courts 
we ean trace four-fifths of the crimes that are committed 
to the influence of rum.” Governor Larrabee, of Iowa, 
says (1889), that asa result of prohibition in that state 
‘*half of the jails of the state are empty.” Governor 
Humphrey, of Kansas, gives (1889) similar testimony 
concerning the decrease of crime in that state. 

a — 

....Mr. Daniel Dougherty, the great lawyer orator, is said 
to be the most timid of speakers when he begins, and has 
often felt likesaying: *‘ I wish the floor would open and sink 
me out of sight.’’ He gets bravely over this feeling when 
once fairly under way. The same was true of John B. 
Gough, the great temperance orator. 





Cditorial Ustes, 


PAUL, in discussing the question relating to the lawful- 
ness of eating meat that had been offered as a sacrifice to 
idol gods by the heathen in Corintb, referred to the multi- 
plicity of these idol gods as contrasted with the God in 
whom he believed, declaring ‘‘that there is none other God 
but one.” Of this God and of the Lord Jesus Christ, he 
speaks as follows: 

“ But to us [Christians] there is but one God, the Father, of 

whom are all things, and we in him; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things, and we by him.” (I Cor. viii, 6.) 
God, designeted as *‘ the Father,”’ and as being “‘ our God,” 
is here referred to as the Creator of all things. All things 
have proceeded from him as the primary and eternal source 
of their existence. He is described in this relation by the 
endearing title of ‘‘ Father, of whom are all things, and we 
in him.’ Our Saviour, in the Lord’s Prayer, taught the 
world to address God by this title, saying to him: ‘‘Our 
Father, which art in Heaven.”’ Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, speaks of him as ‘‘the Father of spirits.’’ (Heb. 
xii, 9.) There is one God, and that one God is our Father, 
and we are made in his image. (Gen. i, 26.) Man’s origin is 
explained by the fatherhood of God. This is the doctrine 
of Paul and of the whole Bible. There is also *‘ one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things and wein nim.” The 
reference here to Christ is not to him as the second person 
in the adorable Trinity, and in some sense subordinace to 
God the Father, but to him as essentially divine. What is 
here said of Christ necessarily involves the supposition of 
his divinity. The work of creation is assigned to him. All 
things are by him as really as they are from God the Father. 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, speaks of Christ as the 
being ‘‘ by whom also he [Gcd] made the worlds,” and as 
“upholding all things by the word of his power.’’ (Heb. i, 
2,3.) The same apostle, referring to Christ in his Epistle 
to the Colossians, declares that ‘‘by him were all things 
created that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers’’; that ‘‘ all things were created by him 
and for him’’; and that “‘he is before all things, and by 
him ali things consist.’ (Col. 16, 17.) These descriptions of 
the ‘* one Lord Jesus Christ” are compatible with no other 
supposition than that he is absolutely divine aud in this re- 
spect equal with Godethe Father. While there isa dis 
tinction in the Godhead between the Father and the Son 
that appears in the Bible, this distinction does not dispos- 
sess Christ of his absolute and undenied divinity. ‘All 
things were made by him,” as the personal and divine 
Word or Logos, ‘and without him was not anything made 
that was made.”’ ‘‘ He was in the world” before he became 
incarnate, ‘‘and the world was made by him.” (Jobn i, 
3, 10.) We have, then, in God a divine Father to whom we 
can speak as “‘our Father,’ and in the “‘one Lord Jesus 
Christ” adivineSaviour. The Christian, with sucha Father 
and such aSaviour, may well sing for joy and pass the time 
of his sojourn on earth in hope. He ought to be a happy 
man. The ‘tone God, the Father,’’ and the ‘‘one Lord 
Jesus Christ,’’ ought to fill his heart with the richest joy 
known on earth. 


Tue Presbyterian Journal “ chronicles the action of the 
two Assemb'ies on co-operation with great pleasure”’; but 
that pleasure evaporates before the close of the article which 
declares the interpretation of the action taken to be “ in- 
accurate,” ‘‘ hurried” and an “ error.’’ Our contemporary, 
whose editor was a member of the Conference Committee 
whose report was amended by leaving out the statement 
that the Nortnern Assembly had committed itself to sep- 
arate colored churches, presbyteries and synods, says it 
does not object to this omission. We would be delighted 
at this change of base if it indicated that The Presbyterian 
Journal was now in favor of breaking down the caste line; 
but we regret to say that the reason is because it has come 
to favor drawing the line more completely, and is ready to 
accept the Southern policy of putting the colored people out 
into a separate denomination by themselves. This is the 
way it talks: 

* Organic union wili comeas a result of co-operation, and quick 
ly come; and then our Church, we believe, will be ready for a 
separate colored organization,tho in sympathy and fer help close- 
ly connected with the re-united Assembly. That is quietly said 
allround among our brethren. They believethat is the coming 
solution of the color question, tho they are not yet ready to break 
ground positively in favor of it. Weconfess our own mind has 
undergone a change in that direction: and becanse of that we 
witnessed the amendment without regret.” 

We can hardly believe our eyes as we read this. Is it pos- 
sible that there is a Northern Presbyterian willing to drive 
out all those Christians whose Caucasian blood is not pure 
into a separate denomination, and against their will, or 
even with their will? We can understand such perverse- 
ness in Southern men brought up under the barbarizing 
influence of slavery, but that a Northern religious paper 
should support such barbaric Christianity moves our indig- 
nant surprise. Is this ‘quietly said all [a-] round among 
our brethren’’? Then the contrary will be said out loud. 
Is this what sixteen out of seventeen Northern conferees 
had in mind? Then they have learned something, and 
they will learn more of the mind, of the Church. Then we 
do not wonder that good Elder Breckinridge, who freed bis 
slaves before the War, and his pastor, Dr. Niccoll of St. 
Louis, could not support the report. Do these men, with 
whom the editor of The Presbyterian Journal has been 
conferring, ‘‘ believe that is the coming solution of the 
color question, tho they are not yet ready to break ground 
positively in favor of it’’? Then we thank our contempo- 
rary for its boldness in announcing what they are keeping 
quiet. Now that the cat is out of the bag we know what 
we have to deal with, and that is the proposal from this 
Conference Committee, luckily not continued, to surrender 
every principle of Christian brotherhood, and throw the 
poor, despised colored Christian overboard for the sake of 








Journal may value our opinion more than it did before the 
Assembly’s indorsement. anéd we beg leave to inform it 
that organic union will not “quickly come”: that this 
plan of co-operation will not help it; that a proposition 
for ‘‘aseparate colored organization”’ as the price of re-union 
would find not a corporal’s guard to defend it on the floor 
of the Assembly; that those who have “ quietly” given 
this as ‘‘ the coming solution ” will rever dare to open their 
mouths; and that the editor of The Presbyterian Journal 
will be desperately sorry that ‘in his chagrin he was be. 
trayed into such an expression. 


COMMENTING on our statement that over six thousand Sa- 
loons have been closed in the cities of Boston, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg, thus saving a large amount of evil, Zion’s 
Advocate says: 

‘But what if this amount of evil, instead of being ‘saved,’ js 
only transferred to the licensed saloons? That. according tothe 
best showing, is the real fact. We don’t believe in any effective 
suppression of wrong by formally licensing it.” 

We should require a vast amount of evidence to prove that 
reduction of the number of saloons is not followed by 
reduction of evil results. We know of no unimpeachable 
statistics which establish any such “ fact,’’ and do not be- 
lieve they can be produced. Itis clearly contrary to com- 
mon sense to hold that the same amount of evil will attend 
the liquor traffic in Philadelphia with its 1,200 saloons of 
the present year as with 1ts nearly 5,800 saloons of 1887, Jt 
would be just as reasonable to say that one saloon, even, 

would do the evil work of the 1,200. It is true that while 

there is one saloon in Philadelphia it is possible for any 

man who is determined to have a drink to get it. Itis 
doubtless possible to get a drink in Portland and other 
places in Prohibition Maine; but in neither case does the 
possibility imply that just as many drinks will be got as 
would be got if the two cities were crowded with 
open saloons. If there were everywhere a fixed de- 
mand for liquor as there is for flour, for example, 1,200 
saloons in Philadelphia might do almost, if not quite as 
much business as 5,800. But the demand for liquor is not 
a fixed demand. Doubtless old topers would put them- 
selves to great inconvenience to minister to the cravings 
of their appetite; but the larger part of the business of the 
rumseller comes to him through the opportunities and the 
allurements he provides for the increase of bis custom, 
Tbe more saloons there are in any place the greater the 
temptations offered to the young, the casual and the mod- 
erate drinkers. Temptation is cumulative. A _ poor 
workingman said he could pass eight saloons on his way 
home from work, but the ninth or tenth was too much for 
him. Rumsellers do just as men in other lines of business 
do—use additional methods to increase their trade in the 
face of increased competition. Every saloon is a mission- 
ary of the Devil. The more these missionaries are multi- 
plied, the greater the results for their evil master. 





IT was very proper that the Young Men’s Democratic 
Club should welcome ex-President Cleveland to private 
life and tothis city. He is still the most prominent man 
in their party and its predestined leader, as many believe, 
in the next Presidevtial contest. The dinner which they 
gave him last w: ek was, therefore, something more than a 
local or personal matter; it has also a political significance. 
Mr. Cleveland, who was received with great enthusiasm, 
delivered a dignified and very carefully worded speech, 
which lauded the Democratic Party and skillfully avoided 
specific topics of party policy. He did not mention the 
Tariff once. The country would have been interested to 
koow whether his views of the Tariff as a tax have under- 
gone any modification since the November ¢lection, and 
whether he thinks the campaign of 1892 should be fought 
on the same issue as that of 1888. But we can only infer 
from his guarded and general utterances that he still holds 
to the policy of his Tariff Message. He says: 

** We know that we have espoused the cause of right and jus- 
tice. We know that we have not permitted duty to country to 
wait upon expediency. We know that we have not trafficked 
our principles for success. We know that we have not deceived 
the people with false promises and pretenses: and we know that 
we have not corrupted nor betrayed the poer with the money of 
the rich. 

** Who shall say that these things promise no reward, and that 

triumph shall not follow the enlightened judgment and the sober 
second thought of our countrymen ?” 
Congressman Breckinridge described Mr. Cleveland’s ad- 
hesion in the last campaign to the doctrine that the Tariff 
isa tax,as the “‘highest act of civic courage ever per- 
formed in the country.”” It would be astill higher act of 
courage to propose it for the next campaign. A large sec 
tiou of the Democratic Party believe that it was one of the 
colossal blunders of the last campaign, and, as things look 
now, it will not be an acceptable campaign cry in 1892. The 
World, which speaks of Mr. Cleveland’s speech as the 
“speech of a conscivus candidate,” says the “‘ campaign of 
1888 will not be fought over again; tho the Tariff issue may 
remain it will not dominate the next presidential canvass. 
Other issues more vital to the welfare of the country and 
the integrity of its institutions are already upon us.” On 
the other hand, the speech was a delight to the Times. “It 
was the speech,” it remarks, “of a leader, of a maker of 
policies, a natural guide and counselor of men,’’ and it was 
particularly pleased with the company: 

“Probably no reactionary and old-fashioned Democrats ven 
tured to sit at meat with the Young Men’s Democratic Club and 
ex-President Cleveland at the Fifth-Avenue Hotel last night.” 
It is interesting to note in connection with this enthusia* 
tic outburst that according to the Times’s account of the 
dinner David B. Hill, the Hon. ‘Tim’? Campbell, Mr. 
Thomas Costigan, Senator “Mike” Murpby, and other 
very unprogressive Democrats did venture to “sit at 
meat ” with Mr. Cleveland. But it was, nevertheless, § 
very respectable company. 





THE chief features of Decoration Day in this vicinity 





union with his proud white brother. The Presbyterian 








were the presence of President Harrison in Brooklyn, and 
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the address of the Hon. Wm. McKinley, of Ohio. The Pres- 
jdevt vame from Washington Wednesday night, and was 
the guest of Mr. Joseph F. Knapp, of Brooklyn. He re- 
viewed the procession of Grand Army posts, and was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by the general public. Mr. 
McKinley spoke at the Metropolitan Opera House, in this 
city, Thursday evening, to a large audience, in which blue- 
coated men predominated. He spoke most eloquently. 
without notes, for about three-quarters of an hour. We 
give a single quotation from his speech: 

“The nation is full of the graves of the dead. You have but 
a small fraction of them here in New York, altho you contrib- 
uted one-tenth of all the dead, one-tenth of all the dying, one- 
tenth of all the prisoners, one-tenth of all the sacrifices in that 
great conflict. You have but a small number here, the greater 
number sleep in distant states, thousands and tens of 
thousands of them of whom there is no record. We 
only know that fighting for freedom and union they fell, 
and that the place where they fell was theirsepulcher. The 
Omniscient alone knows who they are,and from whence they 
came. They were our sacrificial giants who clett the darkness 
asunder and beaconed us where we are. But when their im- 
mortal pames were called from their silent muster, when their 
names are spoken the answer will come back as it was the cus- 
tom for many years in one of the French regiments when the 
name of De la Tour d’Auvergne was called the answer came 
back, *‘ Died on the field of honor.’ America has volumes of mus- 
ter rolls containing just such a record,” 

One of his most striking thoughts was, “ God puts 
no nation in supreme _ places that will not do 
supreme work; God keeps no nation in supreme 
places that will not meet supreme duty.” Every 
year the living heroes of the great struggle are be- 
coming fewer. The great commanders are mostly goue. 

Sheridan was with us a year ago; now he is with Grant and 

Thomas and Meade and McClellan and Hancock and Lo- 
gan—men whose memory will ever live. 





THE doctors who autoptically dissected the body of 
Bishop, the deal mind-reader, without any right to do so, 
and who by the corover were held to bail to wait the re- 
sult of an examination into the cause of Bisbop’s death, 
were last week discharged from arrest. The jury found 
that the death was caused by coma, and gently repri- 
manded the doctors for being hasty and overzealous in the 
matter of the autopsy, which took place within five hours 
after the death. No one supposed that these doctors in- 
tended to kill Bishop or make themselves sure that he was 
actually dead. They, however, proceeded to the autopsy 
without any authority for so doing, aud violated the law 
on this subject. Section 309 of the Penal Code of the state 
expressly forbids any dissection of a dead human body, 
except under legal authority directing it, or with the 
knowledge and consent of those to whom the body is 
deemed to belong, and who, hence, have the right to dis- 
pose of it. Neitner of these exceptioos held true in the 
case of Bishop; and, hence, the doctors who conducted the 
autopsy were offenders against the law, and, for aught that 
we can see, ought to be punished as the law directs. The 
Albany Law Journal reads to them a sharp and well- 
deserved lecture for their improper conduct in the premises. 
It is to be hoped that the discussion of this case in the 
newspapers will be sufficient to prevent the repetition of a 
like case in the future. 





THE nine Justices that compose the Supreme Court of the 
United States, are required by law to perform duties as 
Cireuit Judges and are allc tted to the several circuits into 
which the United States are divided, each Justice being 
allotted to a particular circuit which embraces several stater. 
As soon as these Justices complete their session at Washing- 
ton, they are expected to enter upon tbeir respective cil- 
cuits and there hold circuit courts. This necessitates a 
large amount of traveling expenses and a very considerable 
expense for board, while they are holding circuit courts. 
All these expenses they have to pay themselves cut of their 
salaries; and in some of the circuits the expenses amount 
to between one and two thousand dollars. We think that 
Congress in this respect treats these Justices very meanly. 
It ought to provide for the payment of all their traveling 
and hotel expenses, either by increasing their salaries, or 
by a special provision for these expenses. Members of Con- 
gress have their traveling expepses to and from Washing- 
ton paid by the Government twice each year; and if they 
serve On committees that necessitate traveling and hotel 
expenzes the Government pays the bills. Wesee no good rea- 
son why the Justices of the Supreme Court, when traveling 
in the discharge of their circuit duties, should not be treated 
inthe same way. Their salaries are less by one-half thau 
they ought to be; and when we deduct therefrom the travel- 
ing expenses incident to their circuit duties, the compensa- 
tion that they receive is conspicuously shabby and mean. 
We call attention to this injustice, and hope that Congress 
Will some time in the course of the second century of our 
national life get itself into a more generous mood. 

THERE was a conspicuous absence of the diplomatic rep- 
Tesentatives of royalty at the opening of the Paris Exjosi- 
tion. Lord Lytton, the British Ambassador, was absent 
under the instructions of his Government. This was made 
the subject of discussion in the House of Commons last 

week, but the Opposition failed, by a vote of 190 to 283, to 
pass what was equivalent to a vote of censure. The de- 
fense of the Government was that political parties in 
France remained bitterly divided and that Lord Lytton’s 
Presence at the centennial anniversary of the Revolution 
of 1789 was therefore uncalled for. Many members of the 
House of Commons thought differently, however, and a 
letter signed by 263 of them, regretting Lord Lytton’s ab- 
ence has been forwarded to President Carnot. The British 
Government’s sympathy with the Royalist Party of France 
cannot for a moment be thought to express the sentiments 
of the mass of the English people. They rightly ascribe 
many of their own blessings to the Revolution of 1789, and 
they look with favor upon the present republican furm of 
8overnment, at least as compared with any rule to which 


France has been subjected during the past hundred years. 
But the English people, it will be remembered, were rep- 
resented at the opening of the Exposition by the Lord 
Mayor of London. As Lord Lytton went out. the Lord 
Mayor went in, and he was received virtually as the British 
representative. Still we do not see how the absence of the 
British Ambassador can be construed as anything else 
than a slight upon the existing French Government. This 
slight is significantly intensified by the favors bestowed by 
English royalty upon the Count and Countess of Paris at 
the celebration of their silver wedding last week. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales were present and Queen Vic- 
teria sent a gift. Altogether it is clear that Torydom and 
Royalty would look with favor upon the restoration of the 
House of Orleans. Their indifference to Boulanger in 
London shows that they have even less sympathy with 
Cesarism than with Republicanism. In the mean time 
there are fewer signs of disintegration in France, with 
Boulanger out of the way. The Exposition will have the 
effect of strengthening national sentiment in support of 
the Government. The popularity of President Carnot 
seems to increase. His journey to Calais last week was 
something like a triumphal:progress. On the whole it is 
safe to say that the Republic will outlast the year in spite 
of the fated periodicity of change, by whose law it is sup- 
posed to have run its length. 


...-Of course some of the political papers will persist in 
misinterpreting the reported remark of President Harrison 
that an office-holder cannot please everybody, aud therefore 
it is best to be able to say with a “clear conscience,” at the 
end of an official term, ‘*Thank God, I have pleased myself’; 
but we are surprised to find the Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph insisting that these words proclaim a “ personal 
gratification policy.”’ There is only one interpretation of 
the President’s words possible, without doing violence to 
the laws of language. A man deliberately adopting an 
utterly selfish policy would not be able to say with a “clear 
conscience” what the President wishes to be able to say. 
His obvious meaning, as it seems to us, is that he will be 
guided by his own judgment, he will try to satisfy his own 
conscience, and not try the hopeless task of pleasing every- 
body; and he will be happy if he can truthfully say when 
he retires from office, ‘‘ I am conscious of having done what 
I believed to be best ; I have disapp»inted some, but I have 
pleased myselr.”” This is simply a recognition and an ex- 
ercise of the responsibility the country has placed upon bis 
individual shoulders. 


....Itis difficult to see how the resolution passed by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly in favor of constitutional 
Prohibition could possibly mislead anybody; but Dr. 
Crosby was under the apprebension that The Voice and 
other Third Party spokesmen would claim that the Presby- 
terian Church had indorsed that Party. Some people do 
confound Prohibition and the Prohibition Party, and are 
thus grossly misled. The members of the Prohibition 
Party, however, constitute a very small fraction of the 
Prohibitionists of the country. In Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, according to the presidential vote of last year, there 
are 8,701 members of the Prohibition Party, but at the re- 
cent election 86,459 voted for Constitutional Prohibition. 
New Hampshire gave Fisk last year 1,593; this year it gave 
25,786 for Constitutional Prohibition. Last year West Vir- 
gipia gave 1,060 for Fisk, and 41,668 for Prohibition. 
Michigan Jast year gave 20,945 for Fisk; in 1886 it gave 
178,470 for Prohibition. It is a misfortune to have a Pro- 
hibition Party which does not represent one-tenth of the 
Prohibitionists of the country. 


....'The rejected paragraph does state the historical 
fact,” says The Presbyterian Journal, ‘the small ma- 
iority of this Assembly to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
It refers to the small majority in favor of Dr. Purves’s mo- 
tion (we quote from The Presbyterian Journal), “that in 
the proposed telegram [informing the Southern Assembly 
of the amendment to the Conference Committee’s report, 
striking out the indorsement of separate presbyteries and 
synods] be included a brief statement of the Assembly’s 
reasons for the striking out the section objected to.”? This 
motion was passed by a very narrow majority; but when the 
reason (‘‘because the Assembly did not believe that it stated 
the historical tact in the case’’) was furmulated by the Mod- 
erator and read tothe Assembly for approval, it was ap- 
proved without opposition. It is not correct to say that 
only a bare majority regarded the statement of the report 
as historically inaccurate. A bare majority favored giving 
a reason, but the reason given had no opposition. 


....-The new legislature of Rhode Island has made haste 
to pass the bill for re-submission of the Prohibitory 
Amendment and an election will accordingly be held on 
June 20th. In order to repeal the amendment a three- 
fifths vote must be secured. The haste of the Republi- 
ean majority is a little singular. It is a little singular 
also taat the legislature should vete to postpone the date 
when the Ballot Reform Law should become operative 
until June 30th. Wasthere a bargain with the liquor 
men to get the amendment off the books at as early a day 
as possible? And is the postponement of the Ballot Re- 
form Law in the interest of the peculiar methods of the 
whisky advocates? We hope the people of Rhode Island 
will rally and defeat, even against such odds, the scheme 
for the surrender of the state to the whisky men. The 
connection of the Republican Party with this scheme has 
been shameful. 


....’‘ Pious Ben’s Sunday Trip,” is the heading the New 
York Times gave to anaccount last week of President Har- 
rison’s trip down the Potomac Saturday afternoon and 
back Monday morning. ‘The editor’s own comment on that 
kind of journalism is indicated by his lecture at Dartmouth 
College two or three weeks ago: 

* Prejudice, sinister motives, deceptions, sophistries, want of 
balance and consistency, unreasonableness, the bias of personal 





upon the editorial page of a newspaper that its readers are quick 
to detect and reprehend.” 

Are party “‘prejudice,”’ the “ bias of personal dislikes, ”’ ir- 
reverence for rulers and contempt for religion more tolerable 
in the news columns than the editorial page ? 


....-The Presbyterian Bunner truly says that separate 
churches, presbyteries and synods ‘‘is' not and never 
has been either in theory or practice the position of this 
branch of the Presbyterian Church.” The Presbyterian, 
of Philadelphia says: 

“The sentence which said that it had been the ‘ policy,’ or, 
as amended, the ‘ practice’ of the Church to allow the formation 
of churches, presbyteries and synods composed solely of colored 
people, was attacked at once. It was declared to be historically 
urtrue. It was repudiated as a declaration of ‘policy.’ No 
amendment could save it. No fear of disturbing the treaty with 
the Southern brethreu could keep it in the document, and out it 
went.” 


. .. The labors of the Samoan Conference are just draw- 
ing toa close, with every indication that the results will 
be entirely satisfactory tothe United States. The alleged 
synopsis of the Treaty, cabled to one of the daily papers of 
this city, is almost certainly only a piece of shrewd guess- 
work. The points ot the Treaty are only known to the 
Commissioners and their Governments, and we must wait 
a little while longer, for trustworthy information respect- 
ing all the points agreed upon. 


-.-.The Rev. Mr. Dike, the Corresponding Secretary ot 
the National Divorce Reform League, proposes that Con- 
gress should pass uniform laws on the subject of marriage 
and divorce, applicable to all the Territories of the United 
States, and to the District of Columbia. There is no doubt 
of the power of Congress to pass such laws, without any 
clange of the Constitution; and such legislation would be 
a step in the right direction. 


...-Dear brother Interivr, how can you declare that in 
1845 it was “‘ among the accepted doctrines of chemistry,”’ 
‘* that heat was an element known as phlogiston, and that 
electricity was fluidiron »’’ The latter theory we never 
heard of before; andthe former has not been taught, unless 
in the schools where the Editor of The Interior was in- 
structed, for nearly a century. 


..»»-The Hartford Theological Seminary has opened its 
doors to »omen, for the purpose, it prudently announces 
of fitting them for positions as teachers, missionaries, etc. 
As one Congregational church in Massachusetts now has a 
woman for pastor, we discovera further possible advantaye 
in this action of the Seminary which we heartily approve. 


....-Queen Victoria has just passed her seventieth birth- 
day and is still strong and vigorous, and gives no sigus of 
anv intention to resign the English throne in favor of the 
Prince of Wales. This means that if he survives his royal 
mother, he must necessarily have comparatively a short 
reign. He is already in his forty-eighth year. 


-++. The first execution by electricity in this state will be 
in the Auburn State-prison on some day of this month. The 
man to be executed will have due notive of the event; but 
the general public will know nothing about it until the 
work is done. There will be no chance to make a hero of 
the murderer at the time of bis death. 


....Governor Beaver, of Pennsylvania, pronounces ‘“ un- 
hesitatingly and unequivocally” for the Prohibition 
Amendment in his state. He believesin prohibiting the 
causes of crime as well as prohibiting crime itself. 


United States, says that there is no truthin the rumor 
that he is about to resign his position as a member of that 
court. The country will be glad to know it. 


HE who gives another an opportunity to do good by 
soliciting from him some act of goodness, has really done a 
favor to the latter which the latter may turnto his own 
benefit by doing the good act. 


.... The rule of glorying laid down by the great apostle to 
the Gentiles is in these words: ‘But he that glorieth, let 
him glory in the Lord.’ (II Cor. x, 17.) One who glories 
in the Lord wiil himself be ‘the glory of Christ.”’ Christ 
will be his glory, and declaratively he will be Christ’s 
glory. 


....A moral character from which, in respect to its for- 
mation, Godis wholly excluded, is and :must be radically 
wrong. Such exclusion is virtually an act of treason 
against the Supreme government of the universe, and puts 
upon the character the stamp of perverseness and depravity 
in the highest relation of moral existence. 


....“* The unspeakable gift,’ to which Paul refers and 
for which he thanks God, is unquestionably the gift of 
Cbrist to be the Saviour of sinners. (II Cor. ix, 15.) Christ 
is a gift that, in the magnitude and importance of what is 
given in and through him, surpasses ali description by the 
language of men. He is the climax of all God’s expres- 
sions of love toward this fallen race. 


....-One of the fundamental ideas of Christianity is that 
men in this life are in a state of probation with reference 
to their future and eternal life, and that what they do here 
will effect them for good or evil hereafter. It is this idea 
that makes the present life ‘‘ the accepted time”’ and “the 
day of salvation,’’ and gives such amazing solemnity and 
importance to our earthly sojourn. Who can afford te 
waste in sin such a life ? 


....Paul, without mentioning his name, speaks ofa 
** brother ’? who must have been known to the Corinthians 
and of him says that his ** praise is in the Gospel through- 
out all the churches.” (II Cor, viii, 18). He thought well of 
that *‘ brother” and so thought * all the churches.”’ That 
certainly was a good sign. When one commands universal 
regard and respect among those who know him, the strong 
probability is that he deserves the honor. 





dislikes, and the arrogance of boundless egotism are blemishes 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE NORTHERN PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 
CLOSE OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


THE Assembly adjourned on Tuesday of last week after 
along and basy session. The most interesting subject of 
the last two days (our report of last week included part of 
Monday’s proceedings), was that of Temperance. It came 
up in connection with the report on the work of the Per- 
manent Committee on Temperance. Among the resolu- 
tious proposed by the Committee for adoption was one 
which reaffirmed former deliverances and expressed sympa- 
thy with the “‘ widespread movement now in progress in 
favor uf the complete suppression of the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage.”” A minority report pre- 
sented by the Rev. F. R. Wotring, of Nebraska, proposed 
that this resolution should be amended so as to say that 
‘‘while indorsing no political party’ the Assembly ex- 
presses ‘‘ warm sympathy” with the “* widespread popular 
movement now in progress in favor of Constitutional Pro- 
hibition.” 

Dr. Howard Crosby supported the recommendation of 
the Committee. He said he had fought the Saloon in this 
city thirteen years. When he began the fight the city with 
1,000.000 inhabitants had 10,500 saloons. On the Ist of Jau- 
uary last the city bad 1,500,000 inbabitants and 6,811 sa- 
loons. All in the Church seek the destruction of the saloon, 
but it would be a mistake for the Assembly to determire 
which is the better course when ministers and elders dis- 
agree. If there had been Prohibition in this city in these 
last years we would now have 12,000 saloons instead of 
6.800. No doubt Probibitiou succeeds in rural communities, 
but it does n>t ip these large cities. The Church would be 
coming out as a political party if it should indorse the sub- 
stitute offered. 

The Rev. tl. M. Shockley, of Kan<as, remiaded the com 
missioners that the General Assembly in former deliver- 
auces had declared that the Church favors'suppression of 
liquor-selling “‘ by the strong arm of the law.” 

The Rev. Mr. Wotring said the resolution he proposed 
had no political import. The commissioners ought to be 
able to favor Prohibition. -High License was a delusion, a 
snare, a failure. 

The Rev. J. Logan Sample, of Kansas, said that Consti- 
tutional Prohibition was the only measure that would put 
an end to the nefarious liquor traffic. It would do no harm 
if the A:sembly expressed sympathy with the movement 
without absolutely indorsing it. Twenty-five years ago 
the Republican Party declared that slavery must go. Now 
let us say that the saloon must go down. It is a non-polit- 
ical question, It is a sad day when the Assembly cipnot 
say *' God speed ’”’ to such a movement. Prohibition is the 
only measure which can take the blood out of the traffic 
and put its lifeless body in its coffin. 

Dr. Crosby spoke aguin, saying it was a mistake to con- 
found Constitutional Prohibition with Prohibition senti- 
ment. He agreed with the sentiment. He would be glad 
to see the avominable traffic rooted out of existence. Chris- 
tians differ as to the road which leads t» the overthrow of 
the rum power. He thought that the road to Prohibition 
in the cities was High License. Constitutional Probibition 
in this state woul-l fill every city in it with ram. He said 
it was a political question, and the Assembly should not 
commit itself. ‘‘ The Republican Party in this state,” said 
he, ‘ia the party of High License; the Prohibition Party 
is a political party, too; and so far as I know the greatest 
obstacle to the movement against the saloons here is the 
Prohibition Party. Constitutional Prohibition is a politi- 
cal question, and we have no right to act onit as a Church. 
If you should ask me here to indorse High License, I 
should refuse. Don’t let us indorse a political party.” 

After some further discussion the amendment of Mr. 
Wotring was voted down,105 to 210,and the original resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

At the evening session ex-Moderator Thompson brought 
the question forward again. He said a misunderstanding 
was prevalent in regard to the motion laid on the table in 
the afternoon, which extended sympathy to the movement 
in faver of Constitutional Probibitiop. Even when the 
word “Constitutional” had been stricken out, the Assem 
bly had refused to passit. He therefore offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“The General Assembly, in reaffirming the deliverances of 
former Assemblies on the subject of temperance, calls particular 
attention to the deliverance of 1883, as follows: * That we earnest- 
ly recommend to the ministers and congregations in our connec- 
tion and to all others to persevere in vigorous efforts until laws 
shall be enacted in every state and territory of our beloved coun- 
try prohibiting entire!y a traffic which is the principal cause of 
the drunkenness, and its consequent pauperism. crime, taxation, 
lamentation, war and ruin to the bodies and souls of men, with 
which the country has so long been afflicted.’ ” 

Dr. Crosby objected tothe resolution as taking back all 
that had beensaid in the action of the afternoon. He said 
if the resolution were adopted it woald be claimed that the 
Presbyterians had joined the Prohibition Political Party. 

Dr. Thompson said the General Assembly found itself in 
a position which would be damaging to itself and to the 
temperance cause in the estimation of thecountry if his res- 
olution was not adopted. {t would gointo the public press 
that the General Assembiy bad used reactionary methods. 

Dr. Worrall said that while he was a Prohibitionist it 
would not be just or fair for the Prohibitionists and the 
high license brethren to turn their guus against each other. 
He hoped the resolution would not prevail. 

The Rev. Wi!liam H. Hubbard said that the deliverance 
of 1883 was not a party action. All High License measures 
were confessedly tentative in their nature, and as the ulti- 
mate object of High License advocates was protection, why 
shouldn’t they come out and declare boldly for Prohi- 
bition ? 

Dr. H, C. McCook, of Philadelphia, said the world would 
certainly take it that the General Assembly were against 





Prohibitioa if they didn’t make it clear by adopting Dr. 
Thompson’s resolution. 

Finally, Dr. Thompson’s resolution was passed by a vote 
of 198 to 82. Immediately after the result of the ballot 
was announced, the Rev. Dr. Crosby arose and said: “I 
demand the right to have my protest recorded in the min- 
utes, and I ask my brethren who agree with me to unite 
in the protest.’’ 

Tuesday moroving Dr. Crosby introduced the following 
resolution: 

** Resolved, That the deliverances of this Assembly on the sub- 
ject of Prohibition are not to be construed as the advocacy of 
any political party.” 

Dr. Thompson seconded the resolution and it was adopted 
without dissent. 

Part of Monday’s work was the adoption of the report on 
the thirteen theological seminaries. Among its recom- 
mendations were the following: that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the needs and prospects of the two Ger- 
man seminaries, and report to next Assembly what can be 
done to put the work on a surer and better basis; that the 
seminaries be requested to give more attention to elocu- 
tion; and that they give also more attention to systematic 
instruction in the constitution and polity of the Church. 
The recommendations were adopted. 

The report of the Committee on the Board of Publication 
was also acted op. The first three recommendations were 
laid aside as containing details with which the Assembly 
did not wish todeal. The resolution expressing confidence 
in the Board was adopted. 

On the last day, Tuesday, the reports of the special and 
standing committees on ministerial education were con- 
sidered. Dr. McCook opposed two of the resolutions re- 
ported. They tended to make the conditions for entering 
the ministry harder. One required that cases should not 
be recognized as extraordinary unless the candidates when 
entering on collegiate studies were at least twenty-five 
years of age. Hesaid he had been licensed at the age of 
twenty-four. He offered a resolution for a special com- 
mittee to report at the next Assembly on other practical 
methods of increasing the ministry. Ultimately this reso- 
lution was adopted, after being amended so as to make the 
Committees on Education and Unemployed Ministers and 
Vaeapt Churches such committee. Resolution No. 4 was 
also adopted after being amended by striking out the latter 
part concerning the age of candidates and referriog it to 
the special Committee. 

The Committee on the Narrative of the State of Religion 
in the United States reported that never before had there 
been more geuuine earnestness among the ministry of the 
Church; that there was need of a more urgent co-opera- 
tion in church work on the part of the ruling elders; that 
there had been an encouraging growth in the Sabbath 
schools, through which came the greatest number of ac- 
cessions to the Church; that there had been a large increase 
in Courch societies, that revivals had been carried on on a 
larger scale than ever before and that accessions were cor- 
respondingly more numerous; that there was an apparent 
loss of interest in family worship, and that children were 
more and more coming to be taught to give to worthy 
charities, and that benevolence was becoming nore sys:em- 
atic and was also regarded as more sacred than before. 

After the conclusion of some routine work and an ad- 
dress by Dr. Crosby with an excellent closing speech by the 
Moderator the Assembly adjourned. Next year it will 
meetin Saratoga. 


+ 
> 


REVISION IN THE ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


AT the annual session of the Synod of the Presbyterian 
Courch of England this year Dr. Alexander McLeod served 
as Moderator. Reports were made on the Home, For- 
eign and Jewish Missions of the Synod, which appear to be 
in a very prosperous condition. 

Dr. Oswald Dykes, ex-Moderator, presented the report of 
the Committee on the Church’s relation to the West'ninster 
Confession of Faith. The Committee was originally ap- 
pointed in 1883. - lu 1885 they reported in favor of a “ brief- 
er and more available compendium of fundamental doc 
trine,”’ and were authorized to draw it up. During the six 
years of its existence the Committee have submitted to the 
Church first, modified Formulas of adhesion to the West- 
minster Standards; next, a Declaratory Statement in ex- 
planation of the Confession; and lastly, the compendium 
entitled “‘ The Articles of the Faith.’”’ Last year the Arti- 
cles were submitted to the presbyteries for their sugges- 
tions, and the Synod instructed the Committee to prepare 
an appendix to the Articles, dealing with Church polity, 
worship and other questions not; touched upon in the Arti- 
cles. The Committee recommended this year that the work 
of preparing the Appendix be delayed until the articles 
have been put in their final form. The Committee also 
stated that the presbyteries in response to the request of 
the Synod of last year, had sent in a number of suggestions 
for the emendation of the Articles. All the presbyteries 
except that of Berwick, which pronounced no judgment, 
gave the Articles a general approval. The amendments 
suggested were very slight. Some of them had been incor- 
porated. The Committee expressed the hope that the Syn- 
od would joiu in their satisfaction and thankfulness that 
the anxious work of years has stood so well the test of this 
painstaking and mioute criticism to which it has been sub- 
jected. 

The Committee recommended that the Synod adopt the 
Articles as a declaration of the Church’s belief, as a suffi- 
ciently full statement of the Church’s faith to serve both 
asa testimony to those beyond her communion, and as a 
summary of doctrine to be read on special occasions of 
worship; that the Articles be recommended to ministers 
aod others 4s a text-book of doctrine for the instruction of 
our people, and especially of the young; and, that it be an 
instruction to the Committee to proceed with the prepara- 
tion of the Appendix of secondary Articles, and, further, to 














report to next Synod in what way, by modified Formulas or 
otherwise, the difficulties which led to their appointment 
may be best met. 

Dr. Dykes, in support of these propositions, spoke at 
length, showing how carefully the Committee had done its 
work, and referring to the summary which had been pre- 
pared of the opinions of the presbyteries thereon. He said 
important questions had been raised concerning the char. 
acteristic points of Calvinism and the order of the Articles, 
Pains had to be taken not to fall into the extreme of giving 
to the peculiarities of Calvinism a central position, but to 
fairly and reasonabiy balance them by a due prominence 
given to what he might venture to call the other side of 
their theological faith, so that that side of it which re. 
spected the decree of election, and the execution of that 
decree by the irresistible grace of God, should find its prop- 
er complement by the fuller expression on the other side 
which looked to the love of God as the foundation of ga]- 
vation, the offer of God’s grace to all men, and the duty 
which that laid upon men of accepting it. To the Commit- 
tee it had been a relief to find that so few criticisms haq 
reached them expressing dissatisfaction with what, after 
all, was the most important and delicate part of their work, 
viz , the due and fair proportion and balance they had to 
give to those two sides of theological belief. They were 
asked to give greater prominence tothe decrees of God, 
but they were sufficiently touched on in the article so far 
as they really affected the spiritual life of Christian mep. 
With regard to inspiration the Articles said that men were 
inspired to write, because the Committee believed it was 
inaccurate to say that documents were inspired. They had 
been challenged because they chose for the expression of 
the authority ot Scripture the language of tbe Confession 
of Fuith—"* We reverently acknowledge ‘the Holy Spiriy 
speaking in the Scriptures’ to be ‘the sapreme judge’ inal] 
questions of faith and duty.”” The word ‘“‘authority” was 
ambiguous. It applied eitherto the ;source and{yround or 
to the ruleof the authority. They ackaoowledged the Holy 
Spirit as the ultimate source of all authority over men, 
and that was all it was necessary tosay. They had putit 
that revelation “is contained in the Word of God.” If they 
said that the ‘* Word of God is the Scriptures” instead of 
the “‘Word of God is contained in the Scriptures” they 
were using bad English. 

The Rev. Mr. Macintosh moved an amendment to the 
resolutions which Dr. Dykes had presented and supported, 
in pursuance of the recommendations of tbe Committee, to 
the effect that the Articles be recommitted for further 
emeudation. After scme discussion Dr. Dykes withdrew 
bis resolutions in the interests of entire barmony and sub- 
stituted the following motion, which, Mr. MaclIntosh’s 
amendment having been withdrawn, was adopted: 

“The Synod receives the report with thanks to the Com- 
mittee, but in view of the brief period during which the revised 
version of ‘The Articles of Faith’ has been before the Church, 
and the impossibility of devoting sufficient time at this Syna 
to the discussion of so important a document, reserve their fin 
judgment on the said Articles, and in the mean time re-appoint 
the Committee, with instructions to receive and consider any 
further suggestions which may reach them throuch presby- 
teries, and to proceed with diligence to draft the proposed ap- 
pendix, setting forth the mind of this Church on other matters 
referred to in the Standards, but not embraced in the Articles 
now adopted; and, finally, the Synod having before it the. in- 
structions issued to this Committee on its first appointment in 
1885, and believing that adequate materials are now before the 
Church to enable it to decide whether any change should be 
made, and, if so, what change, in the present relations of this 
Church, or of her office-bearers, to her subordinate standards, 
remit this matter to the Committee for careful consideration, 
with a view to a final report thereon to next Synod.” 


+> 
a. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. TT’. Green, of Ashton, has been elected to the 
chairmanship of the English Congregational Union for 
next year. 





.... The General Synod of the Lutheran Church will meet 
in Aliegheny, Penn., June 12th. President Ort will preach 
the opening sermon. 


..-.The English Wesleyan Church reports 420,855 mem 
bers, with 33,923 on trial. This indicates an increase of 
5,216 members. The number of candidates for the minis- 
try is 98. 


.... The Methodist Episcopel Church, South, with overa 
million members, expects to raise this year, through its 
various conferences, the sum of $8,000 for the education of 
“our Brother in Black.”’ 


.-Dr. Munhall, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Lowe, has 
held a series of very successful evangelistic meetings in 
Leavenwor.b, Kan. Over 150 have professed faith in 
Christ, and the churches have been greatly quickened. 


....[t is said that at an informal conference held some 
time ago, in Chicago, under the presidency of Archbishop 
Ireland, tbe preliminaries of an American Catholic Con- 
gress were arranged. It is to meet in Baltimore next 
November. A numberof prominent Catholic laymen have 
been invited to read papers on Catholic topics. 


....Dr. Talbot W. Chambers is not in favor of an organic 
union of the Reformed (Dutch) Church with the Presby- 
terian Churcu; but he thinks all that is desirable in or- 
ganic union can be gained without “risk or cost by a Fed- 
erative Union, which would leave its members in their orig- 
inal integrity and autonomy, but band them together as 
one for all aggressive work at home or abroad.”’ 


.... The Committee for Christian workers for the United 
States and Canada, the Rev. Samuel H. Lee, New Haven, 
Cunn., Secretary, propose to select from the various col- 
leges students of ability and earnestness, and give them 
work during their summer vacation, in connection with 
missions now in operation. It is hoped thus, both to se- 
cure efficient aid immediately and to raise up a body of men 
for this special work. 
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.... The Congregational Union of England and Wales 
has given its approval to the proposal of the Unions of Vic- 
toria and New South Wales that there should be convened 
in London a General Council of Congregationalists from all 
over the world. Dr. Hannay expresses the hope that the 
Council will not be called the ‘‘ Pan-Congregational,”’ but 
a “General Council,’ or an “(Ecumenical Congregational 
Council,” which has a reputable history, and is not open 
to poor jokes perpetrated on the name “Pan.” 


.... The triennial General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is to be held in this city next October. 
Among the questions for discussion will be Liturgical Re- 
vision, the place of the Negro, the Hymnal, and perhaps 
Federate Councils. As to the colored question, The Church- 
man says that some of the dioceses have not only excluded 
colored Churchmen from representation in their conven- 
tions, but also in the General Convention, and it is for the 
latter body to consider how that right of representation 
may be restored without invading diocesan rights. 


....The Catholic Mirror, in an editorial entitled *‘ A 
Source of Scandal,’’ points to an abuse in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church which should be remedied. It is in the trans- 
fer of suspended priests to another diocese. It says: 

“In the majority of such cases, happily very rare, the penalty 
is incurred on account of lapses from sobriety. We Catholics 
have to look this matter squarely in the face. Nothing is gained 
by dodging. Now and then a priest has become the victim of 
drink. The fault is very grave because of the scandal given. 
As a disciplinary measure tie offender is temporarily deprived 
of his priestly faculty by the Ordinary. That is very well as far 
as it goes. But whena priest has been suspended and reinstated, 
there seems no good reason why special care should not be exer- 
cised to provide against future scandals from the same source.” 


.... The Rev. B. Fay Mills conducted a series of religious 
meetings in Bridzeton, N. J., trom April 28th until May 
10th. The city has about 12,000 population, and is largely 
a manufacturing town. There are twelve churches, of 
which all but the Roman Catholic, Episcopalian and a 
small Lutheran church which was practically included, 
united in the invitation to Mr. Mills. Notwithstanding a 
large ingathering which most of the churches had been re- 
ceiving in the past winter, there have been signatures to 
600 of Mr. Mills’s cards, which say: ‘‘ { desire henceforth to 
lead a Christian life.’? Christians have been wonderfully 
revived and quickened. Many persons who had seemed 
hopelessly beyond reach of ordinary means have become 
out-and out Christians. The four large private schools in 
the city have been clean swept by the revival. 


....The Presbyterian Church in Brazil, formed by the 
uvion of the missions of the Nortbern and Southern 
Churches last fall,has sent a letter to the two Assem)lies in 
this country in which it says: 

“ While many considerations combined to render us reluctant 
to sever our connection with the mother Churches, to which 

we owe so much, a sense of duty to the cause of Christ in this 
land constrained us to seek the union we have so happily 
effected. There was a grave unseemliness in having apparently 
two different Presbyterian organizations at work in the same 
field. One in doctrine, polity, aim and heart, there was nothing 
here that should keep us any longer apart. Loyalty to our Re- 
deemer and his cause required we should make patent the unity 
which, in reality, already existed.” 
The Church in Brazil asks that twenty-six ordained mis 
sionaries be sent it. 


. -The Southern Presbyterian Assembly adopted the 
following recommendations concerning Tuscaloosa [nsti- 
tute, for colored students: 1st, That the General Assembly 
renew its efforts to establish an academy to prepare stu- 
dents for the Institute; 2d, That the churches increase 
their contributions for this end; 3d, That presbyteries en- 
deavor to bring their candidates up to the standard of en- 
trance into the Institute. It was resolved to undertake a 
mission in the Congo. One white minister and one colored 
(a graduate of Tuscaloosa Institute) are ready to go as 
wissionaries. The Assembly considered the wisdom of the 
Directory for Worship and ordered it sent down to the 
presbyteries. The vote on co-operation, with the additions 
made, was 106 to 27. The Assembly declined to send down 
the overture for the limitation of the pastoral call to ‘ive 
years, The next Assembly will be held in Asheville, 
mm ©. 


oluian The Archbishop of Canterbury has decided in the 
case of the Bishop of Lincoln, presented for trial for un- 
lawful ritualistic practices, that he has jurisdiction. The 
Bishop of Lincoln entered a protest against the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, which was argued at great length. The 
decision occupied nearly two hours in the reading, and 
reached the same conclusion as the Privy Council had an- 
nounced, that the Court of the Archbishop has jurisdic- 
tion. The counsel for the promoters asked that, as the re- 
sult of the decision, the Bishop of Lincoln might be order- 
ed to appear absolutely in the cause. Sir Walter Philli- 
more, for the Bishop, declared his inability to say what 
course bis client might pursue. Three courses were open 
to him—to appear absolutely, to appeal to the Privy Coun- 
cil against the decision, or to apply to the Queen’s Bench 
for a prohibition on the ground of excess of jurisdiction. 
He therefore asked for and obtained an adjournment on 
Wednesday, June 12th. 


....The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
“Church met in Springfield, O., May 22d. The Rev. E. S&. 
McKitrick, of Allegheny, Penn., was elected Moderator 
without opposition. The Quarter-Centennial Commission 
reported the total amount raised at about #400,v00. The 
Permanent Committee on Reform submitted a report, 
Stating that the principal reforms sought to be accom- 
plished as the suppression of impure literature; the preser- 
vation of personal purity and female honor; the mainte- 
nance of the Sabbath and its establishment upon a scrip- 
tural basis; the amendment of the laws relating to mar- 
riage and divorce, to conform them to the divine standard; 
to meet the incalculable evils resulting from the traffic in 
intoxicating drink, by securing the prohibition of the 


| sufferers. Their number was estimated at from three to 


traffic: to resist the encroachments made by secret orders 
on individual and public rights; to secure the arbitration 
of national differences and the abolition of war; to secure 
place for Christian institutions,laws and usages,upon a con- 
stitutional basis, and thus bring the nation into acknowl- 
edged subjection to the Mediatorial Governor of the world. 
The Assembly cordially approved the proposed Prohibitory 
Amendment in Pennsylvania. 








Missions. 


A JEWISH COLONY IN CHINA. 


BY THE REV, H. LOOMIS, 








IN the seventeenth century a Catholic priest named Ricci 
discovered acolony of Jews living in the Province of Honan 
in the interior of China, and a full account of their history 
has since been published by the Jesuit missionaries. 
In the year 1850 a deputation of native priests was sent to 
them by the Bishop of Hongkong and Dr. Medhurst. Two 
of the Jews were induced to come to Shanghai and some of 
their Hebrew manuscripts were obtained. 

In the year 1866 the Rev. Dr. Martin, of Peking, made a 
visit to this colony and found in the center of an open 
sguare the only remnants of a synagogue in the shape of a 
solitary stone on one side of which was an inscription stat- 
ing that it had been erected about A.D. 1183, and on the 
other side was a record of its rebuilding in thetime of the 
Ming dynasty. There was also this further inscription: 

** With respect to the religion of Israel, we find that our first 
ancestor was Adam. The founderof the religion was Abraham; 
then came Moses who established the law and handed down the 
sacred writings. During the dynasty of Han (B.c. 200-A.D. 226), 
this religion entered China. In the year 1164 a synagogue was 
erected in Kai-fengfu. Those who attempt to represent God by 
images or pictures do but vainly occupy themselves with empty 
forms. Those who honor and obey the sacred writings know the 
origin of all things; and eternal reason and the sacred writings 
mutually sustain each other in testifying whence men derived 
their being. All those who profess this religion aim at the prac- 
tice of goodness and avoid the commission of vice.” 


Thus this silent stone bears testimony to the value and 
truth of God’s revelation to men in the midst of surround- 
ing darkness. It is sad to contemplate, however, that not 
only has the synagogue gone to destruction, but also the 
worship of God by these remnants of his ancient people nas 
also ceased. 

The presence of a foreigner in such a remote place at- 
tracted a large crowd, and when Dr. Martin asked if there 
were any among them who were of the family of Israel, 
one of them, whose face corroborated his statement, replied 
‘“‘Tam one”; another and another stepped forward until 
there were representatives of six out of the seven families 
into which the colony was divided. These confessed with 
shame and grief that their holy and beautiful house had 
been demolished by their own hands. It had been for a 
long time in aruinous condition; they had no money to 
make repairs; they had lost all knowledge of the sacred 
tongue; the traditions of their fathers were no longer 
handed down, and the ritual worship had ceased to be ob- 
served. In this condition they took down the building and 
sold the timbers and stones to obtain relief for their bodily 
wants. 

Dr. Martin addressed the multitude as they gatbered 
around him and some of them called upon him subse- 
quently bringing a copy of the Law. Among those who 
came to see and converse with him were two officials, but 
in general there were but few of their number who were 
either rich or honorable. This was owing in part to the 
prevalence of rebellion in the central province, which con- 
tinued for thirteen years, and the Jews were the greatest 


four hundred. They were unable to trace their tribal ped- 
igree, kept no register, and after the destruction of their 
synagogue and discontinuance of the liturgical service had 
no common bond of union. 

One o£ them had become a Buddhist priest, and took for 
his name the term signifying **‘one who is rooted in the 
knowledge of the truth.” ‘The large tablet which once 
adorned the entrance to the synagogue has been appropri- 
ated by one of the Mohammedan mosques, and some efforts 
have been made to draw them over to an espousal of that 
religion. 

They differ so little from their Moslem neighbors that 
the heathen have never been able to distinguish them by 
any other circumstance than that of picking out the sinews 
from the flesh which they eat in commemoration of Jacob’s 
conflict with the angel. In recent times, for fear of being 
confounded with the Christians, and thus subjecting them- 
selves to the severe persecutions, they took the name of 
‘‘Sinew pickers,” from a name first given to them in de- 
rision by their heathen neighbors. 

One of those who called upon Dr. Martin was the son of 
the last of their rabbis, who had died some thirty or forty 
years before, and with him had perished the last vestige of 
acquaintance with the sacred tongue. Altho they still 
possessed several copies of the Law and the Prophets, 
there was no one among them who was able to read a word 
of Hebrew. 

With tbe discontinuance of their worship they no longer 
take pains to keep their blood pure from intermixture with 
the gentiles. Dr. Martin says: “ All the sacred usages 
were neglected, and a few years more will probably put a 
period to their existence as a distinct people.”’ 

As they inquired about the destruction of the holy city 
and the dispersion of their tribes, and referred to their own 
decaying condition, Dr. Martin endeavored to comfort them 
by pointing to Him who is the hope of Israel. He told them 
that Christian civilization, with all its grand results, had 
sprung from a Jewish root, and the promise to Abraham 
had been fulfilled that in his seed all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed. 

The result of that visit was that one of the most thought- 





ful and able men of the colony named Gao, went to Pekin 
to learn more about Him for whose coming his people had 
so long waited and prayed. The man found light and 
peace and went back to his home tolive as a follower of 
the meek and lowly Saviour. 

Not many years passed until this believer in Christ as the 
true Messiah, was on his death-bed, and calling to his side 
his only son, he told him as his last message to go and 
learn of that Saviour which had been so precious to him. 
The son was a remarkable scholar, and in the literary ex- 
aminations of that province took such ahigh rank that he 
was made an official. Then he went to Nankin and there 
found a Christian chapel where he heard the Gospel most, 
glacly, and after suitable instruction was baptized. Now it 
is his desire and purpose to go back to his people and be- 
come a messenger of life and salvation to them. Those who 
have met this young convert have been impressed with his 
fine abilities and zeal; and it is believed that he will be a 
most efficient laborer in his endeavors to bring back his 
people to the knowledge and worship of the God of their 
fathers as well as the long looked-for Messiah. In how 
many different lands and in what a variety of ways is God 
bringing bis ancient people to see their errors and accept 
of him who is not only the hope of Israel, but of all the 
earth. 

YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 








School and College. 


THE tenth anniversary of the [Indian Training School 
at Carlisle, Penn., occurred recently. Fourteen boys and 
girls were graduated. They have a good grammar school 
education, and are refined in manner. The course of study 
is now five years. At first it was three years. The number 
of students has increased since the school was opened from 
157 to 607. The boys and girls come from the plains untu- 
tored savages, unable to speak a word of English. They 
return educated ladies and gentlemen. Secretary Noble 
was at the anniversary last week, and presented the 
diplomas. Ina brief address he said that President Har- 
rison was determived to secure entire justice to the Indian 
tribes in this conntry; that the men who are appointed as 
agents, inspectors and traders must understand that in the 
discharge of duty they must secure sobriety, truthfulness, 
justice and decency within their command. For himself 
he could say that Captain Pratt was conferring a great 
blessing upon the people of this country by the results 
achieved in the work of the school. He was amazed at the 
result; at the quickness and readiness of the pupils, and at 
their appearance. He spoke encouraging words to the 
graduates, and bid them God-speed. Senator Colquitt also 
spoke. He said that the occasion was.a revelation which 
inspired him; it was astonishing, and he would promise to 
extend every help he could in his capacity as a Congress- 
man. Some of the graduates in the school have been six 
years, and some but three, having had some education be- 
fore coming. Most of them will return home. Some will 
remain East. The diplomas were the first presented to any 
scholars of the school. 





....Massachusetts is discussing the question of corporal 
punishment in the public schools. According to the State 
Superintendent of Schools some 18,000 floggings were 
admivistered last year. A rattan is used in all cases. 
Truancy, lying and insubordination are the main reasons 
for punishment; most of the lighter punishment is done by 
the assistant teachers, the more rigorous by the principal 
himself, who has the physical strength often necessary to 
make any impression. 


....Mr. Henry W. Sage has given another princely do- 
nation to Cornell University. He had promised if the Mc- 
Graw- Fiske suit, involving $1,500,000 bequeathed to the li- 
brary, should be finally lost, to pay for the library build- 
ing, which is expected to cost over $200,000. He has now 
promised to endow it, if the suit is lost, to the extent of 
$300,000. If the suit is gained it is thought this $500,000 
will go to some other object in the University. 


.... The corner-stone of the new club-house and dormitory 
for Colorado College was laid, Thursday, May 23d, with 
appropriate services, the Rev. A. C. Peck, James B. Gregg 
and President Slocum making the addresses. This build- 
ing will be a most important addition to the equipment of 
the institution. It will accommodate one hundred and fifty 
students with rooms and board, at the lowest possible 
rates. 


.... The Trustees of Hartford Theological Seminary (Con- 
gre,ational) have voted to open all the courses of the insti- 
tution to women on the same terms as men. This action is 
designed, it is stated, to ‘‘ meet the special needs of women 
who are desirous of preparing themselves for Christian 
teaching, for the missionary field and for any religious 
work other than the pastorate.” 


...-At the dedication of the elegant and commodious 
library building of the Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga., on May 28th, a brief poew written for the 
occasion by John G. Whittier, and a forcible and charac- 
teristic letter by George W. Cable were read. The dedica- 
tory address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. C. H. Payne. 
It was a notable occasion. 


...- Lake Forest University has raised $700,000 of the 
$1,000,000, which Dr. W. C. Roberts insisted should be 
added to its endowment when he became its President in 
1886. The college now has 700 students on its catalog. 


.... Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., has re- 
ceived a donation of $25,000 from Daniel Ayres, M.D., of 


Brooklyn, to be devoted to the endowment of a chair in 
biology. 


.---The 105th anniversary of Rutgers Theological Semi- 





nary has been held. Seven men were graduated, 
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Diblical Research. 


THE highest authority, at the present mo- 
ment, onthe Christian edifices at Jerusalem 
and questions connected with them is T. 
Hayter Lewis, Past Vice-President of the 
Royal Institute of Architects, and Emeritus 
Professor of Architecture at the University 
College, London. He had. made the Holy 
Places there the subject of many years, and, 
having prepared careful notes of the points 
in dispute, had gone to the Holy Land with 
the intention of working out the problems 
on the spot. But, as he states in his recent- 
ly published volume, they presented much 
greater difficulties than he expected, and so 
on his return home he again went through 
the details of the controversies by the aid of 
the researches made by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund; and, finally, he visited the 
Holy City a second time and also Egypt, 
Constantinople, Rome and Spalato, tor the 
express purpose of comparing the ancient 
remains in those cities with the sacred and 
other buildings at Jerusalem. Inthe result 
of his long and careful study we have the 
conclusion of an eminent architect, founded 
upon detailed examinations of remains on 
the spot, and aided by personal acquaintance 
with the contemporaneous buildings of Con- 
stantine, Justiniau, and the Arabs, in other 
countries. Such are the conditions of the 
truest possible judgment and a verdict of 
greatest possible weight. Whatever, there- 
fore, Professor Lewis may state as his decis- 
ion and opinion in regard to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher and the question 
whether or not it covers the Tomb of our 
Lord, ought to be accepted as that of a mas- 
ter and relied upon as the only trustworthy 
view. He states his conviction in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“The position of the church and tomb, so 
buried amongst the crowded, busy streets of the 
city, has raised,in recent times, doubts as to 
the genuineness of this site, and another has 
been suggested near the Damascus Gate, as I 
shail have to notice shortly; but the above ob- 
jection has been explained bv the fact that the 
increase of the city has led to the inclosure of 
part of its former suburbs; and unless some dis- 
covery to the contrary, such as an unexpected 
course of the second wall, should be made, the 
belief that the present buildings are on the true 
site of the Tomb will remain unshaken. 

*In any case we may confidently pelieve as a 
fact not now, I think, disputed by any one, that 
the cave inthe Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
was the Tomb of our Lord, so far as the evidence 
which Constantine could collect showed to bim. 
Every objection which has been made as to its 
authenticity, so far as it appeared in his time, 
bas passed away: and altho it is (and I suppose 
always will be), open to some question as to 
whether Constantine was right. the result of 
the most rigid archeological researches and of 
all explorations, so far as the sacredness of the 


site have allowed them to be made, have failed 
to prove otherwise.” 


Between such an authority and a Brooklyn 
merchant of little leisure and no learning, 
there can be no comparison. It is a matter 
of regret that his hobby has gained suffi- 
cient credence among us to lead any one to 
reprint ‘ The True Site of Calvary "—except, 
perhaps, under the corrected title ** The Un- 
true Site,” etc. 


..Lately Mr. G. Bertin has attempted 
to retrace the Babylonian dynasties, from 
first to last, by the aid of the cuneiform 
tablets preserved in the British Museum. 
His sketch may be briefly stated as follows: 
First of all there wasa series of Semitic and 
Akkadian kings whose names are known but 
whose dates are uncertain. The Babyloni- 
ans themselves placed the beginning of the 
historical period at the time of the first 
Kassite invasion under Hammurabi 1 
(c. B.C. 6200), Until the time of Sargon, of 
Agade only the names of the kings 
are known: but a few events are given 
by omen-tablets which relate to this 
period. After the second Kassite dy- 
nasty greater monumental light is found. 
This was succeeded by a Semitic period, 
whose limits may be set at B.c. 41000 to 2371, 
and to which must be assigned the succes- 
sive supremacy of the cities Ur, Lagash, 
etc., the remains of which have been ex- 
plored. Within this period, also, Berosus 
dated his first dynasty of eighty-six kings— 
a fact to be explained by his object, which 

vas a history not of all Babylonia, but of 
Baby lon alone; but from this era his state- 
ments agree remarkably well with the in- 
scriptions. From the first dynasty of the 
city Babylon (B.c. 2371), the sixth king of 
which was Hammurabi II, the names and 
dates of all the kings have been recovered, 
and in some cases many details of their 
wars and buildings, besides contract tab- 
lets conveying interesting particulars re- 
specting the life or the people. At the time 
of the third Kassite dynasty (B.C. 1709 to 
1132), Nineveh began to make its influence 
felt as Babylon lost in power. But when, 
at length, Nineveh declined and Elam was 
destroyed, Babylon remained the most im- 
portant city. Yet when the Persians ap- 
yrares before Babylon, the great city of 

vebuchadnezzar offered no resistance, and 
under this Persian dynasty it continued to 
be the principal city of the land. However, 


finally the foundation of Seleucia gave 
Babylon the mortal blow, the Seleucidx 
introducing Greek science, particularly a 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JUNE SIXTEENTH. 
JESUS CRUCIFIED.—Mark xv. 21-39. 


NotEs.—‘*Simon of Cyrene.’’—This Cy- 
rene was a well-known city in Northern 
Africa, between Alexandria and Carthage. 
In it was an extensive Jewish colony. The 
Cyrenians had a synagog of their own in 
Jerusalem. Alexander and Rufus, his 
children, were undoubtedly well-known 
Christiansin the early Church. They prob- 
ably were among those from Cyrene who 
founded the Church at Antioch and were 
friends of Paul and Mark there. Simon, 
being impressed into this service by the 
Roman guard, might easily have been 
converted through such _ service. 
“Wine mingled with myrrh.” — The 
common sour wine the soldiers drank 
mixed with this powerful aromatic drug 
that would act as an anesthetic. “The 
third hour.”’—Nine in the morning. 
*‘Superseription of his accusation.”—A 
tablet upon which the crime for which he was 
crucified was written. In order to have it 
perfectly plain and legible it was written in 
the three languages in common use—Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew or Aramaic, the lan- 
guage of the people. “The King of the 
Jews.”’—Is thought by some to have be-n 
the inscription in Greek, the diplomatic 
language of the world, as French is to-day, 
and that John’s inscription was the Hebrew 
one and Luke’s the Latin.——Let us re- 
member that the crucified one on the cross 
had his feet a very little space elevated 
above the ground. He did not look down 
upon men, but was literally among them 
until his death. -The mockery lasted 
from nine until noon, then darkness set in. 
* Eloi, Elot.’—This was spoken in 
the Aramaic language, that of the people 
in their ordinary intercourse. It is closely 
akin to Hebrew, Ps. xxii, 1. “Vail of 
the temple.’’—Which concealed the Holy of 
Holies from the Holy Place. It was sixty 
feet long and thirty feet wide and thick as 
aman’s band. The rendingof the vail was 
typical of the fact that there was now noth- 
ing longer to conceal. God no more dwelt 
there. 

instruction.—There are two scenes in the 
life of Christ that are too sacred to dwell 
upon with profane tongue. The one is the 
midnight scene of anguisno in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, the other is the crucifixion. 
The Gospels give us the only information we 
can have and in the simplest language, 
therefore the best. Let each teacher pause 
before he attempts to narrate the passion of 
Christ in his own words. 
be vivified, tut the central figure, the pearl 
of great price, shines better and truer by its 
own evangelical light than by any illumi- 
nation of ours, no matter how reverently it 
be manipulated. 

It is not beyond the possibility of fact that 
Simon of Cyrene by the very act of Roman 
compulsion became an enthusiastic follower 
of Christ. We recall to mind many a com- 
pulsory study of the Biblein our youth which 
we are thankful for to-day. Some parents 
religiously refrain from influencing their 
children one way or another in the study of 
Christianity. They greatly wrong their 
offspring. One might as well cease inter- 
esting them in arithmetic and spelling and 
history and expect them to pick it up on the 
streets, and *“‘turn out all right.” Tle pa- 
rent’s duty is to train, and if necessary 
compel attention to spiritual as well as to 
intellectual affairs. 

There is nothing in all history that moves 
people so fundamentally as the story of the 
cross. The Roman centurion felt its reve- 
lation. Theact of bodily endurance always 
commands respect. Thetriumphant shout 
that Christ uttered in death, can arouse, 
and does, our highest devotion and enthu- 
siasm for self-sacrifice. Were it not for the 
cross of Christ the name of Father Damien 
had not electrified the world. Were it not 
for the place of a skull millions had not 
consecrated themselves to loneliness and 
death as certain tho not so dramatic as that 
of the Jesuit Priest. No preacher need de- 
spair of material to arouse dormant Chris- 
tianity when such lessons as these meet 
them face to face. 

It was not a dignified thing for the chief 
magistrates of the Jewish people to jeer at 
the crucified one. Christian dignity, the 
courtesy due to this sect and to that, the 
quality which some lack, and which always 


commands the respect of the unbeliever, 
the quality of toleration is at the basis of 
well-bred Christianity. 

Well might the vail of the temple rend 
itself in the anguish of that supreme mo- 
ment. It is a fact which the close observer 
sees time and again that the rejection of the 
Christ as an example to our lives is at the 
basis of rents not only in character, but of 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BRONSON, CHARLES F., Moorhead, Minn., 


resigns, 
DURPAR, M. H., ord. in Towlesville, N. 


PACKER, M. A., ord. in Miliard, Wis. 

RODERICK, R. M., ord. in Galva, Il. 

HEINRICHS, Jaco, ord. in Rochester, N. 

Y., as missionary to India. 

SANDS, L. C., removes from East Aurora 

to Livonia Station, N. Y 

SHERER, FRANCIs, removes from Second 

ilo, N. Y., to Canton, Penn. 

VANDERBURGH, F. A., Whitesville, N. 

Y., resigns. 

WEEKS, R. H., closes his labors at Mil- 

ford, N.Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BARRETT, Joun P., Lacon, accepts call to 

Normal, Il. 

BOGGESS, JAMEs H., Depere, Wis., accepts 

call to Sterling, Kan. 

BUSWELL, J. O., ord. in Arena, Wis. 

COLWELL, HEnNry J., accepts call to Rio 

and Wyocena, Wis. 

COOK, E. W.. Second ch.,Mansfield, Conn., 

resigns. 

DAY, FAkNEST E., Chicago Seminary, ac- 

cepts call to Lone Rock, Wis 

EARL, JAMES, ord, in Minneapolis, Minn. 

FULLER, JONATHAN K., accept call to Bar- 

ton Landing, Vt. 

GALLAGHER, GEORGE W., inst. in Mont- 

pelier, Vt. 

GREENE, RIcHARD G., Trinity ch., East 

Orange, N. J., resigos 

HICKMOTT, Jopn V., 

resigns 

HOPKINS, WILLIAM H , Union Seminary, . 
ord. in St. Albans, Vt. 

HOUSTON, WARREN H., 
Neb., resigns. 

HUNTRESS. EDWARD §., First ch., Ware, 
Mass, resigns. 

JONES, FRED. V., Almena, Kan., resigns, 

MANSFIELD, FRANK A., Deerfield Center, 
N. H, resigns. 

McNEILLE, Rosert, G. S., 
Bridgeport, Conn., resigns. 

MEAD, HEnrky B., accepts call to Brook- 
field, Conn. 

NOBLE, FRANKLIN, East Saginaw, Mich, 


St. Joseph, Mich, 


Silver Creek, 


South ch., 


resigns, 
NORRIS, JoHN S., Webster City, la., re- 
signs, 


NUTLING, WALLACE, Belleville Ave. ch., 
Newark. N. J., called to Park ch., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

ORMES, MANpy D, Yale Divinity School, 
called to new church about to be organ- 
ized in Colorado Springs, Col. 

PARKER. FRANCIs, will supply at Water- 
bury, Vt. 

PORTER, T. ARTHUR, accepts call to Ma- 
zomanie. Wis. 

PORTER, ELBERT S., inst. in Central 
Square ch.. Bridgewater, Mass. 

RICKER, GEORGE S., Pierce City, called to 
Ch. ot Redeemer, St. Louis, Mo. 

— T.S., accepts call to Oneida, 

an. 

ROWELL, JouN A., First ch., Brainerd, 
Minop., resigns 

SCHWAB, HERMAN, ord. 
Mass. 

SHERK, Tuomas, Fredonia, Kan., resigns. 

SMITH,L. ADAMs, Bird City and McDonald, 
Kan., resigns. 

SNYDER, HENRY 
Mass. 

SPEARE, S. LEWIs B., accepts call to Pi!- 
grim ch.. Minneapolis, Minn. 

STONE, EDWARD G., Haverhill, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to First ch., Griswold, Conn. 

STRICKLAND, GEORGE D., ord. in Van- 
derbilt, Micb. 

SUTHERLAND, WARD, T. Asbland, Wis., 


resigns. 
TENNEY, HENRY M., inst. in Second ch., 
Oberlin, O. 
— IsAAc N., accepts call to Malta, 
] 


in Fitchburg, 


S., inst. in Williamsburg, 


Ill. 
TORGESEN, CEILLius O., ord. in Scan- 
dinavian ch., Seattle, Wis 
WALLACE, GrEorGE R., Des Plaines, called 
to Doremus Mission, Plymouth ch., 
Chicago, Ll. 
WILLCOX, INMAN L, Andover Seminary, 
called toShrewsbury, Mass. 
VROOMAN, Harry C., ord. in [ndepend- 
ence, Kan. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BUCHANAN WALTER DUNCAN, inst. in 
Chalmers ch., New York City 
FISHER, JAMES P., died seeumby in West 
Town, N. Y. 
HILL, JoHN CLARK, 
inst. Belvidere, 111. 
KE — L., died recently, in Portland 


MILL ‘ER, JOHN H., accepts call to Rich 
Hill, Mo. 
McVEY, HoMER, accepts call to Minonk, 


Ill. 

NICHOLAS, WorDEN P., Williamstown, 
Ky., resigns. 

WEIR, oe F., ord. at Mingo Junc- 


WHLTEFORD MATTHEW M., inst. at Two 
gos, 
WILSON, C. F., inst. in Marshall, 1. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


ABBOTT, AsA A., Vincennes, becomes rec- 
tor Holy Innocents’ ch., Evansville, Ind. 
BUCKLE , FREDERICK D., becomes rector 
St. Andrew’s, St. Johnsbury. Vt. 
MITCHELL. Oscar S., ord. deacon in Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 
STILSON, ARTHUR C., St. Mary’s, Ottum- 
wa. Kan.. resigns. 
sTARS. REGINALD HEBER, D.D., New York 


Guatemala, C. A., 








more accurate kaowledge of astronomy. 


every-day success. 






Literature. 


[The prumpt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 


BY PROF, IRA M. PRICE, 


WITHIN the last fifteen years Assyri- 

ology bas been the most prolific source of 

new information regarding the peoplesand 

times which were contemporaneous with 

the Old Testament. Every new discov- 

ery, every additional decipherment eluci- 

dates some hitherto perplexing problem. 

Among the most prominent scholars in 

this field of work stands the author of the 

volumes in hand. His first work of note 

was ‘‘Die Assyrisch-Babylonischen Keil- 

mschriften,” appearing in 1872. It wasa 

critical investigation of the principles or 
basis upon which the cuneiform inscrip- 

tions were deciphered. It served to dis- 
pel the idea prevalent at that time in 
many minds, that the decipherments 
were merely or in large part afiction. In 
the same year the first edition of the work 
here translated appeared under the title: 
‘** Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment.” It gathered up and arranged all 
the information concerning the Old Tes- 
tament which up tothat time had been 
discovered in cuneiform literature. In 
1878, the same author put out * Keilin- 
schriften und Geschichtsforschung.” It 
presumed to be merely a contribution to 
monumental geography, history and 
chronology of the Assyrians: but it was 
as well a contribution to philology and 
lexicography. In 1882, Professor Schra- 
der issued the second edition of the above- 
mentioned work bearing on the Old Tes- 
tament. While the first edition contained 
386 pages, the second, after ten years of 
study, increased to 618 pages. That edi- 
tion marked a large number of new discov- 
eries, the most conspicuous among them 
being George Smith’s discovery of the 
deluge-tablets. Itlaid under contribution 
such works as Delitzsch’s ‘‘ Paradies,” 
Lotz’s **Tiglathpileser,” and the many 
contributions of Oppert, Lenormant, Geo. 
Smith, Rassam, Sayce and Haupt. From 
Haupt alone it contained an excursus of 
twenty-four pages, and a glossary of 
twenty-seven pages, on the cuneiform ac- 
count of the deluge. Here and there 
throughout the entire work many points 
in geography and history were cleared up 
in the second edition. 

The work in hand, tho identical in 
method of treatment. is almost a third 
edition of the original work, tho it claims 
to be a translation of the second German 
edition. It differs from the latter workin 
several respects. Haupt’s contribution on 
the deluge and its accompanying glossary 
are omitted. Professor Schrader has 
added asuccinct account of the Chaldean 
deluge, and appended a translation of an 
important extract of the cuneiform text, 
with the corresponding biblical account 
in a parallel column. He has made many 
corrections and some additions to the 
second German edition as it passed 
through the hands of the translator. 
Every sheet before finally going to press 
had the author’s corrections. The trans- 
lator has also appended some valuable 
notes, 

The value of the work must be unques- 
tioned, especially to the Bible student or 
theologian. A flood of light is poured out 
over the foreign relations of Israel in the 
regal period. The Eponym lists have 
made the reconsideration and reconstruc- 
tion of biblical chronology a necessity. 
The table of nations in Genesis x is made 
a living and intelligible summary of the 
world’s original peopling under the light 
of Assyriology. 

Comparative religion never struck a 
more fruitful field of study than is here 
opened up in the Assyrio Babylonian pan- 
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theon. The Hebrew pbilologist here finas 
abundant new material in the close rela- 
tion of the Hebrew to these languages of 
the lower Mesopotamian Valley. 

Biblical criticism comes in for its share 
of results in this new work. Perhaps it 
might be fitting just here to locate Profess- 
or Schrader on this question. In opposi- 
tion to the Graf-Kuenen-Wellbausen 
school his position is conservative. He 
stands on about the same level as Néldeke 
and Dillmann. In this work he combats 
Friedrick Delitzsch and Paul Haupt on 
their position that the biblical accounts of 
the deluge were not composed until after 
the exile. He is liberal yet not inconsider- 
ate, comprehensive yet not loose or super- 
fluous. He is exceedingly fair and care- 
ful, and reaches his conclusions by legiti- 
mate means. 

The work of translation was by no 
means easy, aS any one acquainted with 
Professor Schrader’s style well knows; 
but on the whole the work is well done. 
Some inelegancies, some Germanized ex- 
pressions occur occasionally, as, ‘‘ the 
entire explanation is completely upset” 
(Vol. Il, p. 101). *‘ race-table,” ** flood- 
story,” ‘‘duwn-pour” (p. 48). He also 
begins some Common nouns with capitals, 
as, Heaven, Earth, Exegetes, Ocean. The 
spelling of some proper names is German, 
as, Aegypt (Vol. I, p. 24, and often), 
Aethiopia (very often), Sanherib, tho 
sometimes (Vol. II, p. xi) Sennacherib, 
Nabdindlid (II, p. 60) for Nabonidus, As- 
arhaddon, the ordinary English form 
being Esarhaddon. In the spelling of 
several of these proper names the author 
or translator seems to be urcertain as to 
which should be used. One serious fault 
in the translator’s work appears almost 
constantly. He has used no uniform 
method in his references to other works, 
and there are literally thousands of them 
in these two volumes. On pages 3 and 9 
of Vol. Lhe misleads the reader by refer- 
ring him to an Enghsh title of a work 

which never appeared in any language 
outside of the German. On pages 34 and 
36 of the same volume the same work is 
referred to by its correct German title. 
In Vol. Il, p. 141, the theme of an article 
of the author's in the Theolog. Studien 
und Kritiken is translated, where the ar- 
ticle appeared in the German only. 
Smith’s **Chaldean Genesis” (German edi- 
tion) is confusing, since we have two 
English editions and one German edi- 
tion, (Compare, also, Vol. II, p. 142.) No 
one ought to quote the title of any work 
in any other language than that in which 
the work itself is written. Now, these 
may be small things, but they are ex- 
ceedingly distressing to one who loves 
consistency, accuracy and plain Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The author and translator also vacil- 
late between ‘ Assyrio-Babylonian” and 
“Babylono-Assyrian” in designating 
points common to those two great péo- 
ples. 

The Excursus on Chronology, the As- 
syrian Canon of Rulers, and the Eponym 
lists of the second German edition follow 
here in the same order. The glossary of 
the large number of transcribed cuneiform 
texts of these two volumes, Contains ref- 
erences to the paging of the second vUer- 
man edition only. To facilitate compari- 
son, the English edition carries on the 
margin the paging of the German edition. 
The glossary could be much more readily 
used were its references to the book—the 
English edition—which one is supposed 
tobe using. The usual indices of names 
and subjects, and that of Hebrew words 
follow in order. 

One more criticism, and that not a mild 
one, ought to be made on the collections 
of notes and addenda. A serious fault 
with the method of some German writers 
of to-day is the multiplication of notes. 
It is notes, notes, notes—to three or four 
generations. The same fault has shown 
itself in this work. In the front(pp. xxx- 
Xxxii) of Vol. I, we find three pages of 
Corrections and Annotations. At the 
front of Vol. Il (pp. ix-xv) we find seven 
pages of Additions and Corrections. Near 
the end of Vol. II are found (pp. 292-295) 
three pages of notes and addenda [from 
the German edition]. More than seven 
pages (pp. 296-303) are ‘‘added to the Eng- 





lish edition.” ‘* Additional Notes con- 
tributed by the translator” (pp. 303-326) 
cover twenty-four pages. In all forty-four 
pages of corrections, additions and notes, 
and all in fine print. Of course correc- 
tions are unavoidavle, and always admis- 
sible; but since some new notes and cou- 
tributions had been already inserted in 
their proper places (as Vol. I, pp. 24, 
258 P.S., Vol. II, p. 64 N**), both by author 
and translator, the real utility of the 
work would have been almost doubled if 
all had been so arranged, instead of being 
distributed through five different cotlec- 
tions. One must have both the text.and 
these five sets of additions in view if he is 
certain of the final view of the author on 
any definite point. 

Appendix I gives a valuable bibliogra- 
phy of Assyriological Literature. Appen- 
dix II treats very briefly of the Assyrian 
Moods and Tenses. Appendix III supplies 
a Concordance of the Ptolemaic Canon, 
the Babylonian list of kings, and the state- 
ments of Berossus. 

In spite of these faults of translation 
and arrangement, these volumes provide 
afund of new and reliable information 
for every student of the Bible; and they 
cannot be too carefully studied. They 
are, and deservedly, being accorded a 
kindly reception by all English-speaking 
scholars. 


WORKEMAN’S JEREMIAH. 





In The Text of Jeremiah; or, A Critical 
Investigation of the Greek and Hebrew, 
with the Variations in the LXX, Re- 
translated into the Original and Ez- 
plained, by the Rev. George Cou!son Work- 
man, M A., with an Introductory Notice by 
Prof. Franz Delitzsch, D.D. (Edinburgh: 
T. T. Clark; New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ford; pp. xliv, 398; size, 8!4x5!¢ inches. 
Price, 33.60.) we have a new and in mapy re- 
spects a valuable addition to the rather 
meager text-critical literature of the Old 
Testament. The problems of the higher 
criticism have in this field so completely 
crowded those of the lower or textual criti- 
cis out of public prominence that the lat- 
ter discipline, which, historically and logic- 
ally, should precede the former, has found 
but few special friends in the last decade or 
two. The evil is, however, being remedied 
rapidly and on the whole in an encouraging 
manner. The phases and conditiuns of the 
discussion are quite different from those in 
the New Testament, the leading peculiar 
feature being that the versions, notably the 
Septuagint, occupy that prominent place in 
the critical apparatus which in the text- 
criticism of the New Testament, is occupied 
by the manuscripts. Indeed, in so far as 
scientific and objective methods of investi- 
gatiou have been applied to Old Testament 
lower criticism in recent years, the Septua- 
gint question, or the bearing of the variants 
of that venerable version as correctives of 
the traditional Hebrew Massoretic text, has 
been theoretically and practically the fun- 
damental problem in the whole discussion. 
The leading researches in this line, those of 
Wellhausen on Samuel Graf, on Jeremiah, 
Cornill’s recoustruction of the text of Eze- 
kiel, Ryssel’s study of the Hebrew text of 
Micah, and others that might be mentioned, 
all proceed from these premises. 

Workman’s investigation of the text of 
Jeremiahis in sympathetic touch with the 
whole character and spirit of these previous 
researches. In fact, he has restricted his 
work to tue comparison of the Hebrew and 
the Greek texts, the latter having been 
translated back into the Hebrew for the 
purpose of making the comparison histor- 
ically and critically as exact as possible. 
This retranslation, made, it seems, with the 
co operation of Professor Delitzsch, is the 
most noteworthy and most permanently 
valuable feature of the work. In this ma- 
terial thus secured Workman analyzes the 
discrepancies and differences of the two 
texts, which, as is well known, amount lit- 
erally to thousands. His aim is to answer 
two questions, namely, as to whether this 
abundance of variants can be explained 
from the presupposition that the translator 
of the Septuagint had practically the same 
text before him that we have in the He- 
brew, or that hedid have anotherand differ. 
ent recension; and, secondly, which of these 
two recensions is the better and represents 
the original as it proceeded from the pro- 
phetic autbor. 

Workman has recognized that the text of 
Jeremiah in the Hebrew traditional form is 
certainly in need of revision; but he has 
gone to such extremes in his advocacy of 
the claims of the Septuagint that he can see 


little or no good in the Hebrew. His bias 
in favor of the former is so determined as 
to make him unfair to the latter. While 
emphasizing to an undue degree the weak- 
nesses of the one, he rather superficially 
brushes away those presented by the Greek. 
His leading results are, that the Septuagint 
Jeremiah is based upon an entirely differ- 
ent recension of the prophecies from that 
which we have in the Hebrew, and which 
has all along been accepted by the Church 
and Christianity as the correct form of the 
book; and, further, that the Greek and not 
the Hebrew is bistorically the better text. 
In reaching these conclusions, Workman 
seemingly overlooks or ignores a number of 
important considerations, which seriously 
interfere with his critical superstructure, 
evenif his detail investigations and polem- 
ics were satisfactory. The leading argu- 
ment that the Septuagint represents a text 
so many centuries older than the Hebrew is 
fallacious. Practically the two represent 
texts of about thesamedate. For, althothe 
oldest existing Hebrew manuscripts do not 
antedate the tenth century, it is clear, and 
is also acknowledged by Lagarde and his 
school of Septuagint defenders, that this 
Hebrew text represents the text of about the 
date of the Emperor Hadrian, since the 
special Greek translations made about that 
time from the Hebrew inorder to correct the 
Septuagint according to the Hebraica veri- 
tas, practically contains our present Hebrew 
text. Again, we have besides the Masso- 
retic notes no historical testimonies of cor- 
ruptionsin the Hebrew text in the course 
of the centuries, but rather an abundance 
of evidence of scrupulous care in preserving 
it intact. On the other hand, at the date of 
the oldest existing manuscript of the LXX, 
which is even later than the age of Hadrian, 
we know from the statements of Jerome, 
that at least three recensions of the LXX 
text already existed, and thus have posi- 
tive evidence of a corruption of that text 
which is wanting in reference to the He 
brew. And this, in the third place, makes 
it plain, that until we have a restored and 
critically correct LXX text, a comparisou 
between the Greek and Hebrew will always 
lead to uncertain results. In each and 
every case, the question would remain an 
open one whether the prefered LXX reading 
is really the original or a later variant. 
Simply to take Tischendorf’s Greek text of 
the LXX is not a satisfactory basis. For 
thoroughly scientific work, the preliminary 
Septuagint problem must be disposed of, as 
has been done by Cornill, by Ryssel, and 
others in their researches 
The new volume, by an American author 
(for he is professor in Victoria University, 
Cobourg, Ont., Canada), notwithstanding 
these weaknesses, is entitled to a warm wel- 
come. It contains a good deal of original 
work andis a venture in anew field. The 
methods of using the rich materials gath- 
ered may bein need of a more careful and 
conservative revision; but in the nature of 
the case such investigations as these are more 
or less tentative in character, to be corrected 
by further study and research. A good be- 
ginning has here been made in the solution 
of what is really a vexed Biblical problem. 
Vivat sequens! 


»— 
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JONE MAGAZINES. 


THE Siberian paper by Mr. George Ken- 
nan for the menth’s Century gives a fear- 
ful picture of the degradation and m‘sery 
of the convicts who are condemued e 
isolated Kara Gold Mines, which are wurk- 
ed for the benefit or the Czar’s private ex- 
chequer. Mr. Kennan succeeded in making 
a Visit to the Mines, with the help of that 
patience and with the endurance of those 
discomforts which bave been part of the 
price of his wonderful discoveries. The 
article is illustrated. 

Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer contributes 
another important illustrated article—a 
careful study of the career and art of Corot, 
the modern painter, about whose work there 
has perhaps been more discussion and dif- 
ference of opinion thanany other. ‘The il- 
lustrations are engraved by Elbridge Kings- 
ley, from the original paintings, many of 
them owned by American galleries, private 
aad public. 

Scribner’s Magazine marks the begin- 
ning of a new set of papers on aspecial topic 
not less notable than the Railway Series 
commenced a year ago. It is the series of 
popular articles on ‘‘The Practical Applica- 
tions of Electricity,” a subject which has 
become of chief importance in the scientific, 
commercial! and iudustrial worlds. The 
opening article, by Prof. C. F. Brackett, of 
Princeton, entitled ‘Electricity in the 
Service of Man,’ is an introductory paper, 
and it sets forth some of the common meth- 
ods by which electrical phenomena are pro- 








duced, the laws which they reveal, and the 





principles involved in measuring ¢Jectrical 

quantities such as the Volt, Ampére, and 

Obm—terms which have lately come into 
general use, tho not popularly understood. 

Professor Brackett says in one passage: 

**It would be quite impossible to forecast the 
future, even for a single decade, with reference 
to the applications of electricity, even tho dis- 
covery were ended. The mere expansion of in- 
dustries already in some degree established will 
give them animportance which we cannot now 
estimate. But discovery is not ended, and it is 
more than probable that results will yet be 
reached which, altho they cannot be at variance 
with the general doctrine of energy as now 
understood, may, to some extent, revolutionize 
our methods, with corresponding advantages.” 


Prof. Henry Drummond’s paper on “Slav- 
ery in Central Africa” is a painfully sug- 
gestive one. 

The Atlantic Monthly also offers its 
timely and interesting article on a purely 
mechanical subject—* The Highest Struc- 
ture in the World,” in other words the 
Tower, devoted to an account of the 
methods of construction of the tower, and 
comparison with other buildings of great 
hight. This article is written by Mr. Wm. 
A. Eddy. ‘‘Bonny Hugh of Ironbrook,” a 
story of life among the miners, is contribu- 
ted by Edith Brower. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton gives anaccount of Mr. Rawdon Brown 
and his discovery of the gravestone of 
** Banished Norfolk” at Venice; and this 
article is embellished with a picture of the 
carved stone itself. Mr. George Moritz 
Wahl gives an account of * The German 
Gymnasium in its Working Order,” show- 
ing the course of studies and discipline pur- 
sued inthese schools. ** The Thousand and 
One Nights”’ is an account by C. H. Toy of 
the literary gevealogy and various versions 
of the Arabian Nights. Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder has a thoughtful article on ‘* The 
State, the Church and the School,” while 
Protessor Royce continues his * Reflections 
After a Wandering Life in Australasia.’ 
We have also received, as usual, those wel- 
come monthly visitants, the Harper’s, The 
Magazine of American History, The 
Portfolie, The Catholic World, Cassell’s 
Family Magazine, Belfori’s, Blackwood’s , 
Macmillan’s and The English Illustrated 
Magazine, etc. etc. 


>. 


The Bird-Bride, A Volume of Ballads 
and Sonnets. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
16mo, pp 135.) ‘*Grabam R. Tomson,” the 
author of this handsomely published and 
very striking volume of poems is known to 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT in whose 
columns some twenty five of her poems have 
been published—one of which ‘*‘ The Fairies’ 
Valediction ” is contained in this collection. 
A few others, notably the wonderful ballad 
“A Wayside Calvary ,” we have seen before 
in print. The same author has given at 
least a few pieces to the press under the 
name of ‘“ R. Armitage.”’ This collection, 
which by vo means includes all she has 
written, makes a strorg impression of her 
genius. There is a strange, weird strain in 
some of her ballads. They fascinate the 
reader and they elude him, as, for instance, 
the opening number of this collection ‘‘The 
Ballad of the Bird-Bride” and ‘‘ The Deid 
Folks’ Ferry.’’ ‘‘ Le Mauvais Larron,” is a 
strong, grim, haunting piece of work. The 
poems are not all in this strain; ‘‘The 
Fairies’ Cobbler’’ and *‘ The Fairies’ Vale- 
diction,” are the perfection of airy fancy. 
The whole collection is fresh and musical. 
The author’s imaginative powers are not 
only strong, but they have a remarkable in- 
dividuality. She takes hold of her subjects 
with a bold and yet very serious hand. Her 
seriousness contains in it a trace which 
intimates that it comes from doubt rather 
than from faith. We have rarely seen a 
more exquisitely painful instance of this in 
better verse than in the four stanzas “‘ Eli, 
Eli, Lama Sabachthani,’’ which read to us 
like a modern echo of the wail which is said 
to have sounded over the seas of Greece 
* Pan isdead.”’ Here is the poem: 





“Straight, slender limbs strained stark upon 
the cross, 
Dim, anguished eyes that search the empty 
sky,— 
All human loneliness, and pain and loss, 
Break forth in thine exceeding bitter cry, 
Thou King of Martyrs, lifted up on high 
For men to mock at in thine agony: 
Would that that last, worst cup had passed 
thee by! 
Woula that thy God had not forsaken Thee! 


“The cry of each man born that loves or prays— 
Yea, be his idol human or divine, 
Body or soul sinks dead in thorny ways 
Before the marsh-lit lantern of a shrine: 
I, Friend, have my God—ay, and thou hast 
thine; 
Art, Fortune, Pleasure, Love? or Christ 
may be? 
Shall the cry rise from thy lips first? or mine 





* Why hast thou, O my God, forsaken me ? 
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** A weak soul wailing in the body’s slough; 
A strong man bent beneath a leaden Fate; 
Dead hopes, crushed toys, and shattered gods! 
—O Thou 
Whom bigh desires and dreams left deso- 
late, 
We cannot tread Tby narrow path and strait 
But all our pity and love go forth to Thee— 
Thine is the cry of each soul soon or late: 
*Why hast thou, O my God, forsaken me?’ 


* Grief is, and was, and evermore must be, 
Even as long waves, gathering again, 
Moan to and fro between the shore and sea; 
And, as the wind wails blindly through the 
rain, 
So all earth-voices echo—ayein vain— 
The ceaseless questioning and piteous, 
The old appeal against eternal pain: 
*Why hast thou, O our God, forsaken us?” 
A Bock of Verses. By William Evert 
Henley. (Scribner & Welford #125.) We 
suppose that we recognize in the author of 
this handsomely printed little colle-tion of 
verse the English dramatic writer and 
friend of Robert Louis Stevenson, a touch 
at least of whose grotesque and strange 
gevius may be traced in these poems. They 
are not Christian poems; neitherin form nor 
in their implications, and they even repre- 
sent paganism on its less serious and most 
trifling side, as may witness the ballad *‘ Of 
Life and Fate’’: 
* Fools may pine and sots may swill, 
Cynics gibe and prophets rail; 
Moralists may scourge and drill, 
Preachers prose and faint-hearts quail; 
Let them whine, or threat, or wail! 
Till the touch of Circumstance 
Down to darkness sink the scale. 
Fate's a fiddler, Life’s a dance,” etc. 
The author possesses unquestionable and 
even striking original powers both of poetic 
imagination andexpression. His ‘* Hospital 
Songs” are a daring attempt to’ bring into 
the range of artistic and poetic treatment a 
repulsive subject which has been c nsidered 
wholly outside the limits of artistic themes. 
He can touch a theme with great delicacy, 
as in the lines ‘‘ To My Mother’: 
“ Chiming a dream by the way 
With ocean's rapture and roar, 
I met a maiden to-day 
Walking alone on the shore; 
Walking in maiden wise, 
Modest and kind and fair, 
The freshness of spring in ber eyes 
And the fallness of spring in her hair.” 





The philosophy of the poems as a whole is 
the philosophy of indifference. ‘‘Life is 
bitter Let me sleep,”’ or if it is not 
this, it is the proud defiance of the ode ad 
dressed to “ R. T. H. B.”’: 
* Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


* In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


** Beyond this place of wrath and tears 

Looms but the Horror of the shade; 

And yet the menace of the years 

Finds and shall find me unafraid. 
“It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll; 

I am the master of my fate, 

I am tbe captain of my soul.” 
Poem Pictures with Other Lyrics, by 
*Fauvette.” (T. Fisher Unwin, London.) 
The personal identity concealed in “‘ Fau- 
vette” has not been disclosed to us, and we 
are therefore in the dark as to the author- 
ship of these poems and cannot guess how 
much of a'life’s work they represent. They 
are sweet poems daintily set down, some of 
them irresistibly and even painfully pa- 
thetic. “The Cottage in the Wood”’ is one 
such, with itsstrongly painted scenes shift- 
ing rapidly from one phase of hope and 
beauty to another, the telling contrast with 
the poet’s lot lone and lorn, the intimations 
of the coming trouble, and the final picture 
of the cottage, the flowers still blooming, 
the birds still singing, 





* But—take its beauty as a whole 
It was as thoa lovely face 
Had been be-wrested of a soul,” 
with the pathetic culmination of the close: 
* Instinctively I climbed the bill, 
And slowly crossed the burial ground, 
Then, with a sigh I turned away, 
For this is what I found: 
A newly-made, unfinished grave, 
A figure prostrate on the ground; 
It needed not the names to tell 
That wife and child were gone t » God,” 
—these are examples of rarely good work. 
The grace, beauty and deft workmanship of 
these poems more than make amends for 
any defect they may exhibit of striking 
originality of theme or method. The trans- 
lations show similar merits.—--Hymns 
Pro Patria and Other Hymns, Christian 
and Humanitarian. J. E. Rankin. (John 
B. Alden. Sixty cents.) The Rev. Dr. 
Rankin is a firm believer in his country and 





in the Gospel. The inspiration of these 
hymns comes from those two sources, and 
is full, strong and poetic enough to carry 
him as far and as high as such inspiration, 
without che aid of any very striking imag- 
inative powers, can. The poems are rhyth- 
mical and passionate. They have a good 
verse construction and move on strong and 
musical in tone, and strike with happy torce 
the two great notes of patriotic and relig- 
ious fervor. 


That Unknown Country; or, What Liv- 
ing Men Believe Concerning Punishment 
after Death. (Published by C. A. Nichols 
& Co., Springfield, Mass., and sold only by 
subscription.) This book is very much 
above the ordinary average. It contains 
fifty-one distinct papers, some of considera- 
ble length on the question involved in the 
title. The writers have been selected with 
inteiligence and fairness to represent 
all sides and phases of the question. 
Among the papers in the vclume are many 
of great value and others of great interest 
Taken as « whole, the collection mirrors 
with striking fidelity the diverse and 
divergent opinions of the age as 
to one of the primary points of 
religious belief. It is as impossible to re- 
view such a book as it is to review public 
opinion, or, as was said in another connec- 
tion; “‘This court cannot issue a writ 
against the public.”” We note, however, in 
the list of contiibutors that the orthodox 
and conservative side is well supported 
among the fifty-one by Dr. S. C. Bartlett, 
President of Dartmouth; Dr Jas. M. Buck- 
ley, Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. Cummings, 
Prof. E. V. Gerhart, Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
Cardinal Manning and many others. The 
extreme liberal opinion has also its advo- 
cates. Moderate intermediate opinion, as 
represented by Canon Farrar, is particular- 
ly strong in the volume. Among those 
who take this position we may name the 
Rev. Edmond de Pressensé, Life Senator of 
France. Professor Godet, after arguing on 
the whole for the orthodox opinion, sug- 
gests as a fourth possibility the singular in- 
quiry whether in the state of eternal perdi- 
tion life may not become impersonal. In 
this bewildering hypothesis we cannot say 
which way the wind blows. The Chinese 
view of the subject is presented in an ad- 
mirable paper by James Legge, Professor at 
Oxford. Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, of the 
London University, contributes a paper on 
the relation of Buddhism to the question. 
Roman Catholic opinion is represented by 
Cardioal Manning and Dr. Augustine F. 
Hewit, Superior of the Paulist Convent in 
this city. The different branches of the 
Church as well as the different shades of in- 
dependent opinion, are fairly represented, 
and on the whole we wonder at the number 
and weight of the voices which have teen 
induced by the publishers to speak in this 
volume. 


A special Washington Centenary edition 
of D. Appletou & Co.’s excellent little Dic 
tionary ef New York is now issued; a 
guide-book full of valuable information for 
the visitor and replete with facts that the 
resident of our metropolis is surprised to 
find he never happened to know before. It 
is generally accuraté, altho there are some 
slips in the paragraphs on sundry special 
topics—as under the heading ‘‘ Concerts,” 
in which some bad blunders are made, 
‘“*Wallack’s” Theater, and other odds and 
ends. The attention given to suburban 
matters is considerable, and an excellent 
idea of the topography of the region about 
the city is acquired therefrom. Apropos of 
this, it is a question whether our Brooklyn 
friends will altogether relish the dry com- 
ments included in the article on that mu- 
nicipality, when, after stating the custom- 
ary facts as to situation, population, ac- 
cessibility and so on, the writer continues: 


“ Originally settled by the Dutch, it has been 
for years the point of attraction for that por- 
tion of the population of the great city who 
have drifted hither from the Eastern States, 
and who have given it a conservative character 
quite in keeping with their Puritanical origin. 
Brooklyn, unlike New York, is not cosmopoli- 
tan; it has few of the ways and manners of the 
metropolis. On the contrary, in most of its as- 
pects it presents itself to the beholder as a 
pleasant but rather quiet city. The fact that it 
is a great dormitory where thousands upon 
thousands of men doing business in New York 
sleep and keep their families, renders this as- 
pect all the more marked. In many respects, 
however, it is like New York. It has its politi- 
cal rings, its public buildings and its public 
parks, its Academy of Music and theaters, and 
it has many other buildings that New York 
boasts of—all, however, pitched in a minor key.” 


Deaconesses, Biblical, Early Church, 
European, American. By Lucy Rider 
Meyer. (The Message Publishing Co., Chi- 


cago. $1.00). This excellent little volume 
traces the history of the institution, survi 





val and reintroduction and reorganization 
of deaconesses as an arm of service in the 
Christian Church. It gives point to the 
history and theory of the movement by refer- 
ence to the history of the Chicago Training 
School and Deaconesses Home. It is a book 
of much interest and deserves to be exam- 
ined without prejudice——-Among the 
* Manuals of Faith and Duty ”’ issued from 
the Universalist Publishing House, volume 
No, III is Revelation by Isaac M. Atwood, 
D.D , President of the Theological School, 
Canton, New York. This little handbook 
will be found to contain the condensed expe- 
rience of avery cogent argument in defense 
of Revelation, as well asa suggestion and 
effective exposition of its nature, its reasons 
and its objects. The treatise is liberal, in- 
telligent and free at least in its substance 
from trace of rationalistic assum ption.-—— 
Exodus, with Introduction, Commentary 
and Special Notes, Ete. James Mac- 
Gregor, D.D., Oamaru Latin Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the New College 
Edioburgh. (Scribner & Welford. 31.00.) 
This volume belongs in the admirable series 
“of Handbooks tor Bible Classes and Private 
Students,’’ edited by Dr. Dodsand Dr. Alex- 
ander Whyte. Wehave had frequent occa- 
sion to call attention to the general excel- 
lence of this series especially for popular 
use, and need only refer to what we have 
saidin convection with the previous num- 
bers as applicable te the latest. 


Readings in Church History, by the Rev. 
James S. Stone D.D., (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. $150.) Looked at in the light 
of ** readings ’’ and not of a manual nor of 
a scientific discussion of different epochs 
and topics in Church history this is a de- 
lightful and inspiring book. The style is 
glowing and graceful. Pleasing thoughts 
are pleasantly expressed. The author ex- 
tracts the sweets, the melodies and the ben- 
edictions from the history with unerring 
skill and has made a book which it expands 
the heart to read. Itis written from the 
point of view of the Puritan Churchman 
than which nothing better can be desired. 
Godin Business, H. J. Latham (The 
American News Company), is a compilation 
of incidents designed to prove that God is 
faithful to his promise and will not leave 
the righteous forsaken nor his seed begying 
bread. The illustrative instances are many, 
striking, and in general certified by a respon- 
sible authority. They present a view of Di- 
vine Providence and of Prayer which resem- 
bles that of Miillerand has been regarded 
with distrust by cautious believers as un- 
warranted by Scripture broadly interpreted, 
as not corresponding to Christian experi- 
ence, as leading to unfounded expectations, 
to false and therefore mischievous tests of 
religion and to a self-righteous and com- 
mercial type of piety whose philosophy is 





in brief: The Devil does not pay; God 
does. 
The Chronicle Fire Tables for 1889 


(Chronicle Company), are the publication 
for the current year of the compilation of 
Fire Statistics which has now become the 
standard, independent and comprehensive 
authority on the subject of losses by fire. It 
contains a *‘ record of the Fire Losses in the 
United States by risks, states and causes 
during 1888, with exhibits cf the monthly, 
ennual and aggregate Fire Losses in the 
United States during fourteen years (1874- 
1888), and much other valuable information 
for fire underwriters.’’ As a significant in- 
dication of the ordinary source of fires we 
will state that these statistics show that 
during the five years past defective flues are 
reported as the cause of fire in 3,726 dwell- 
ings, 418 retail stores and shops, 277 fac 
tories, mills and workshops, 248 hotels, 
restaurants, club houses, 195 schools, asy- 
lums, churches, colleges, general occupancy 
57, R. R. buildings 28.———Twenty-second 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Connecticut Board of Agriculture, 1888, 
(T. 8. Gold, Secretary West Cornwall, Conn.) 
So long as Mr. Gold remains Secretary of 
the Connecticut State Board of Agriculture 
we shall look to these Reports with confi- 
dence. They never disappoint us, but uni- 
formly present in the successive annual 
numbers the best mass of practical results 
and of experiment’s, leading to practical 
results which is anywhere published in the 
country so far as we know. 


Church History, by Professor Kurtz, 
autborized translation from the latest re- 
vised editou, by the Rev. John Macpherson. 
(Fank & Wagnalls. $2.00.) The author who 
js cut off in title of this valuable work 
with such scant courtesy, is Johann 


Heinrich Kurtz, since 1870 emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Dorpat, and since 
1871 living at Marburg. A previous Eng- 
lish translation has been made of bis Church 
history in 1863. Since 1870 this work has 














undergone great changes at the author’s 
hands which resulted, in 1885, in a ninth 
edition, of which the volume before us is a 
translation. It is intended to contain the 
latest results and justifies the translator’s 
assertion that in the treatment of the first 
three centuries “ample use is made of the 
brilliant researches of Harpack and other 
distinguished scholars of the day.” The 
work is in three volumes of between 500 and 
600 pages each, in small, solid type. It has 
a standard reputation in Germany,bas been 
frequently referred to and noticed in our 
columps,aud is well translated in the Ameri- 
can edition of the Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 


The Parables of the Old Testament, by 
Alfred Barry, Lord Bishop of Sidney and 
Primate of Australia and Tasmania. (E, 
apd J.B. Young. $1.20.) This volume pub- 
lished under the direction of the Tract Com- 
mittee of the London ‘‘ Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge” is a recent 
addition to a library whose merits we have 
frequently mentioned. The present volume 
covers a field which we do not remember to 
have seen treated before. The author 
makes a modest attempt to do for a certain 
class of passages in the Old Testament what 
Trench has done for the New in his work on 
the Parables. The subject is not equally 
definite in the Old Testament and does not 
admit of equally definite treatment. The 
present author has found it necessary to 
oscillate somewhat between the parable as 
such and the story as, in his Treatment of 
Samson’s riddle. Theclassification be has 
made enables, him to bring together in new 
and instructive relations a large number of 
Old Testament passages and to treat them 
in a manner which is at once interesting 
and edifying. 


The Pleasures of Life. Part Il. Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. (Macmillan & 
Co.) We noticed at its appearance Part I 
of these genial reflections. Part II carries 
them on to their conclusion in two chapters 
on Religion and The Destiny of Man. The 
two volumes make a whole which would be 
inspiring if they came from Cicero or 
Socrates, but which as the meditations of a 
man who instead of climbing the bights is 
descending from them is inexpressibly sad. 
Religion instead of being the robust center 
of life becomes a pale flicker,and hard as the 
auther tries to believe for himself, and to 
justify before his readers, the view of life as 
containing its own satisfying reward, his 
attempt must be pronounced a melancholy 
failure. So far as we can classify the book 
by its religious philosophy we should char- 
acterize it as a reflection of Matthew Ar- 
nold. As such it reaches the high-water 
mark of refined speculation unaided by 
revelation. 


How to Study Geography. Francis W. 
Parker. Vol. X of the “International Edu- 
cation Series.”” (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 
This book of Colonel Parker’s is one of the 
best in the entire series to which it belongs. 
The portions of the book which are designed 
to lay out the subject in systematic order 
and to sbow the relation of each part to the 
whole are particularly valuable. Colonel 
Parker has, however, thrown himself more 
fully into the following part, from page 85 to 
285, which may be described as the condensed 
epitome of hisexperience in the school-room. 
It is certainly a whole philosophy and art of 
teaching embodied in the form of sugges- 
tions, directions, cautions and hints, on 
awakening and guiding the enthusiasm of 
scholars. 


Incidents of a Collector’s Rambles in 
Australia, Néw Zealana and New Guinea. 
(Lee and Shepard, Boston. $2.50) The au- 
thor of this entertaining vclume, Sherman 
F. Denton, is artist to the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission, and has given the public in this 
volume the lighter incidents in his rambles 
asa collector. He is ready with his pencil 
and with his pen. The two work together 
very efficiently in these pages. The ram- 
bles were through a natural-history colle ct. 
or’s paradise, where everything is strange 
or grotesque to American eyes. The author 
describes well. His book is vivid with an 
unbroken succession of little pictures 
drawn from the life and illustrated with his 
own hand. 


The Banquet (Il Coxvito) of Dante Ali- 
ghieri. Translated by Katharine Hillard. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25.) The Convito 
was the work of Dante’s riper years. It is 
incomplete and if finished would have 
formed a hand-book of universal knowl- 
edge. It contains passages of great eleva- 
tion but isthe least attractive of Dante’s 
Italian works. It is, however, invaluable 
as a commentary on the Vita Nuova and 
the Divina Commedia, for which purpose 
the present translation makes it directly 
available forthe use of English students. 
The translation is prefaced with a full and 
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intelligent introduction and the translation 
is illustrated with copious and useful notes 


Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777, With an 
Outline Sketch of the American Invasion 
of Canada, 1775-76. This compact and 
neatly executed little volume is by the well- 
known bistorian and antiquarian, Samuel 
Adams Drake, and belongs in a series pub- 
lished by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
of ** Decisive Events in American History.” 
Simple outline maps of the fields and en- 
gagements of the campaign are inserted in 
the body of the book from sketches made at 
thetime. The character of the work may 
be correctly inferred from the title taken in 
connection with the established reputation 
of Mr. Drake. 


Living Questions: Studies in Nature and 
Grace, by the Rev. Warren Hathaway, of 
Bloomingrove, N. Y. (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert; $1.25), is a volume of extremely di- 
rect, simple and interesting sermons, which 
deal with living questions in an open living 
way and with that hopefulness as to the 
fiual issue which is a part of wisdom in con- 
duct and of Christian optimism in religion. 
——Instructions to Christian Converts, 
by Dougan Clark, M.D. (Publishing Asso- 
ciation of Friends) is a booklet which is to 
be much recommended despite some minor 
faults which are of no great moment and 
will correct themselves. It is very much to 
the point and excellent in spirit. 


On the Making of Etchings. Frank Short 
written forand published by Robert Dun 
thorne, London. (Willian Evarts Bepja- 
min, New York.) This is a neat illustra. 
tive elementary treatise on the art of etch- 
ing. It explains everything from the mak- 
ing of the plate to the finishing of the work. 
it is, however, strictly elementary and 
most useful in that view as an explanation 
of the mysteries, meansand methods of the 
art for outsiders who for their purposes re- 
qvire ouly such general information. For 
them it is an exc2llent manual and is, more 
over, gotten up in avery neat and attrac- 
tive style. 


Handbook of Rhetorical Analysis. 
Studies in Style and Invention. Jobn F., 
Genung, Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst 
College. (Givun & Co., Boston. $1.25.) This 
manual is desigued to provide the author’s 
** Practical Elements of Rhetoric’ with a 
series of illustrative or experimental 
studies. It contains in Part I twelve selec- 
tions from as many standard writers, with 
copious and analytic notes on style. Part 
II contains sixteen similar selections, 
edited with notes, which are designed to 
stimulate literary invention. 


Pestalozzi: His Aim and Work. (C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse. #1.25) This is an 
abridged translation by Margaret Cuthbert- 
son Crombie, of the original work by Baron 
Roger de Guimps. The translator has 
adapted it for the use of students. 
Fairy Tales in Prose and Verse presents a 
collection from early and recent English lit- 
erature, by William J. Rolfe, who has ed- 
ited it with notes. Itis published among 
‘* English Classics for School Reading” by 
the Messrs. Harper & Brothers. (Price, 36 
cents.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





..The marriages of British peers with 
American heiresses will form the subject of 
a novel which the author of “ Aristocracy”’ 
is now engaged in writing, for appearance 
next autumn. 


..Tbe drastic but by no means alto 
gether overdrawn satire on English high- 
life, “‘ Aristocracy,”’ is to be followed by an- 
other novel of kindred type from the same 
anonymous hand. 


..The Scribners have reprinted in cheap 
form that delightfully humorous and breezy 
little story, “‘ Friend Fritz,’’ by Erckmann- 
Chatrian, and any one who has not enjoyed 
it before now has a pleasure to come more 
easily procurable than ever. Seldom have 
the popular French collaborators put forth 
anything so thoroughly enjoyable as his 
“L’ Ami Fritz,” with its perpetual atmos- 
phere of good spirits, good cheer, jovial Al- 
satian life and sunshiny laudscapes. An- 
other pleasant, sympathetic novel, with 
effective description of Welsh scenery is 
Fraternity’ (anonymous), newly added by 
the Harpers to their ‘‘ Franklin Square Li- 
brary.” 


..Probably the bighest price ever paid 
for a book was £10,000, given by the German 
Government for a missal formerly given by 
Pope Leo X to King Henry VIII, of Eng- 
land, along with a parchment conferring 
on that sovereign the right of assuming the 
title of “‘Defender of the Faith,’”’ borne ever 
since by English kings. It wassold at auc- 





tion some years ago. The book which se- 
cured the highest offer was a Hebrew Bible, 
in the possession of the Vatican. In 1512 
the Hebrews of Venice proposed to Pope 
Julius II to buy the Bible and to pay for 
it its weight in gold. It wasso heavy that 
it required two men tocarry it. Indeed, it 
weighed 325 pounds, thus representing a 
value of half a million of francs (£20,000). 
Tho being much pressed for money, in 
order to keep up the Holy League against 
King Louis XII of France, Julius II de- 
clined to part with the volume. 


.. The favorite Kentish home of Charles 
Dickens, the old place at Gad’s Hill (the 
housein which he died) is again offered for 
sale, the present owner and occupier, Major 
Austen F. Budden, being desirous of dispos- 
ing of this now famous residence. Besides 
the substantially built house, containing 
fourteen rooms and the usual offices, the 
Gad’s Hill property of eleven acrea, includes 
a gardener’s cottage, greenhouses, stables, 
coach-houses, farmyard, kitchen garden, ro- 
sary, lawn-tennis ground, etc. The house 
and grounds were subjected to considerable 
improvement during the novelist’s residence 
there, such as the construction of a large 
conservatory adjoining the dining-room and 
a tunnel under the public highway con- 
neeting the front lawn with a charming re- 
treat called ‘“* The Wilderness,” with its two 
magnificent cedars. Here stood the pretty 
Swiss chalet presented to Dickens by his 
friend Fechter, but which now finds a rest- 
ing-place in Cobham Park, close by. In the 
chalet the famous writer was wont to work, 
free from interruption, daring the summer 
months, and here he penaed the last lines 
he ever wrote. Major Budden deserves the 
highest praise for hissympathetic treatment 
of this historic demesne; and itis devoutly 
to be wished that his successor will enter 
tain a similar respect forthe memory of 
Charles Dickens. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


TheCeutury Dictionary. Prepared under the 
Daperineederee ot William Dwight Whit- 
ney Ph.D... LL.D. Voi. 1. — pp. xviii, 
22.’ New York: The Century Co......... .+.. 
Eight Hundred Miles in an caine By 
Laura Winthrop Johnson. 734x4%, pp. 131. 
Puiladelphia, Penn.; J. B. Lippincott Co .... $0 75 
















A Lost Wife. y Mrs. vw. Lovett Cameron. 
74x53, ee OO ere 0 25 
Merle’s ‘Crusade. By Kosa, Nouchette Carey. 
54x544. po. 352. The same..........00... sesees 1% 
Bertha l.acourt. By ‘ager C. Blum. 794x544, 
Se as. PRIN. 6 cnnnsntint’..heweoqantoanes 1 23 
“* Lara i+”; or, The Queen ‘of Bedlam. By or 
jon ee Charles King, U.S. A. 736x434, pp. 27 10 
The Life cof Renee Grittan. i Robert Dunlap. 
144x5, pp. xii, 236. The same......... ....++.- 075 
The Story of Vermont By Jo hn L. Heaton. 
pp. 519. Boston: D. Lothrop Co....... 18 
Vaga ondia. By Frances at ermin Burnett. 
734x5, op. vi, 392. New York: Charles Scrib- 
WOR GIG. 0s cvcsescecicccecdcccoessans © 40s0ass 050 
New Testament Conseutipes. By ‘Rev. G. 
H. Gerberding, A.) 74x5, pp. vill, 283. 
ae maven Publication So- 16 
outlines of ae Doctrine. By H. 
'e, M.A. 7x44, pp. xvi, 547. New York: 
Thomas IIR oo oici-Ga-cssccetaeciestases 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





CHAUTAUQUA, 1889. 


ENGLISH BIBLE SCHOOL, 


aly 6-Aug. 16.—Drs. Harper Broadus, Burroughs, 
Bishop Vincent. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NORMAL CLASS, 


Aug 7-21.—Drs. Dunning and Hurlbut, Mrs. J. 8. 
Ostrander. 


COLLEGE OF 


July 6-Aug. 16—Dr. Harper, Professors Bowne, 
Adams, Ely and 20 others. 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


Lg Dr. H. R. Palmer, of New York, W. H. Sher- 
. 1. N. Flagler, Harry Wheeler, etc. 


LIBERAL ARTS, 


saoneresane DAILY PRO. 
GRAMME, 
Distinguished Speakers, Skilled Musicians, Recrea- 
tion of all kinds. Good Accommodations. 
Send for ao Illustrated Assembly Herald giv- 
a. all details to W. A. Duncan. Syracuse, N. Y 








“INSTRUCTIVE x ENTEMTAINING TroYOUNG 3,0LD. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


1.“ Yellowstone National Park.” The World’s 
Wonderland. 

2. “ Northern Pacific Tour.”” From the Lakes and 
Mississippi River to the Pacific “Puget Sound” and 
Alaska. 

3. Tne Great Northwest. 


Illustrated om riptive pamphlet containing thir- 
jae Rintes of Yellowstone National Park, Northern 
Pacific, Columbia River, and Aten scenery free by 
mation application. W.C. RILEY, Publisher, No. 

14 Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn, 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALE. ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Conrtjandt st... N.Y 








st for the Catale uc of Bee sot 
RORERT CAR: TEE & HERS, 


£ a, ep ot Vert 





Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and tunes for Church Worshi a 
. 8. Barnes & Co.,. 111 William St. 


END ‘o T. EVANS | ADVERTISING AGENCY 
and tof Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
ioweet rates in all pape’ 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land, 


The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil 
and Religious Liberty. By JOHN FISKt. With 
Maps. Crown &vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Indoor Studies. 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. 16mo, gilt top, $1.75. 


N. B.—The price of Mr. Burroughs’s other books, 
heretofore $1.50 each, is now $1.25. 


Riverside Library for Young 
People. 


3. BIRDS THROUGH AN OPERA-GLASS. By FLOR- 
ENCE A. MERRIAM. 

4. UP AND DOWN THE BROOKS. 
BAMFORD. 

With illustrations. 16mo, 75 cents each. 

The books of this library promise to meet a want 
deeply felt by parents and teachers for books of equal 
interest and worth which young people can unhesi- 
tatingly be advised to read. 


Thackeray’s Works. 


Illustrated Library Edition. 
THe HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50 each. 


By MARY E. 


2 vols. crown 


tse” 50 CENTS..&} 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER. 


Mrs. DELAND’s remarkable Novel, which has ex- 
cited so great interest throuzh the English-speaking 
world, is now issued in tasteful Paper Covers, at 
Fifty Cents, It is the first number of 


The Riverside Paper Series 


of Standard and Popular Copyright Novels, to be 
issued Semi-Monthly. 


HUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


TYPEWRITING 


Taught in one Month. 
STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


Pupils qualified as expert typewriters in one month 
or money refunded. 


FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE 
ON TYPEWRITING MACHINES 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Also, stenography taught at reduced rates. Pupils 
qualified for rapid stenographic dictation in from 
three to four months. Evening instruction half 
rates. The unusual advantage is offered of six to 
eight hours of stenographic instruction every week- 
day and four hours every week day evening. 

Pupils assisted to positions as soon as qualified. 
The demand for the services of stenographers has 
been greater than could be filled by Miss Lamb’s 
school. Pupils instructed in stenography by mail. 
Twelve lesson sheets by mail, which will fuily pre- 
pare students by dictation, one dollar. 


Stenography Can be Taught by Mail with 
Perfect Success. 





Separate Courses of Commercial Penman- 
ship. A Good Business Hand Acquired 
in One Month. 

Cali or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, Third Floor, Gilsey Build- 
ing. 1,193 Broadway, N. Y., 


Between Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Streets, 
NEXT DOOR TO DOCKSTADER’S THEATER. 








NO 2 “DAISY CASE, 
Finished in Wa'nut, Cherr: Ana Antique Oak; 16% 


inches Giameter, 33 inches h Price, $9.0, or 
for one postal card bearing your name and address 
we will send ater with cuts,description and prices 
of 8of our most popular cascs. 


ANDREWS M’F"G CO. 
76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





HARPER'S emer 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. .Ome Year............ 00 
HARPER'S Seay o. SF wee seroccese 400 
HA be BAZA o Leescecce ‘oe 4 00 


‘PEOPLE 200 
ER’S CATA toate will be sent by mati 
on rests ove ten cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Brondway. N.Y. 














MUSIC. 


RSNA NS 
Improved construciiun. ile Mstrulents ofa 





charm 
ing effects. A beautifu' addition to a home. Catalogue 
free. THe G. J. HOLBROOK CO., 88 Fi’th Ave., N. Y. 


J.CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O 


EDUCATION. 

















CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 





AN peeees s will supply any gy or serve any 
church du mmer months. 
EVANGELIST. 414 State Street, Brooklyn City. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
ABBOT ACADEMY tie Mics inst year 


tion or admission apply to Miss PHILENS MCKEEN, 
Principal, Andover, Mass. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
HOARDING AND DAY NCHOOL. 

Fer YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N. 

Will re-open Septem ber 25th, at 66 Bayard st an,” 











vas, BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMI- 
ARY., 158-140 Montague St., Brooklyn N. Y. 

= year. Boarding and Day School for Girls. ‘Re- 
ns Sept 24th. College preparation. Circularsonap- 

D ication. “I most heartily commend this school un- 
der the new management.’’ CHARLES E. WEsT,LL.D. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOM ae 





reek 
French, Old a Italian, Spanish German, in- 


complete. Fellowship py $459) ip Greck. Eng- 
istory and Biology. For Pro- 
gram, address as above. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Twenty Instructors, 
Opens October 24. Address Hon. K, Hh. Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place. Boston, Ma: 








Ciark & Perrin’s Home Course of 
Business Training. Ail commercial 
branches taught by mail. Write to 
Clark’s College, Erie, Pa. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. For both sexes. Charmingly located 
. Electric 7 





craininar school. 260 a year. ‘Opens Eo. 34. For 
illustrated catalogue address Rey. F. D. BLAKES- 
LEE, A.M., East Greenwich. KR. I. 


FAMILIES GOTNG ABRROAD desiring a 
competent tutor, familiar with five modern lan- 
guages, formerly teacher in Paris, address to T. Lé- 
végue, De Pauw jp Greencastle, Ind. Best 
references furnish 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 8RN8 LAME 


he Thirty- 

sixth year Ly Uct. 2d, 1889. For Girenter ae” 
GEORGE GANNETT 

€9 Chester Square, an Mass. 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, — 
Re-opens Oct. Ist, with new buildin 
__ College preparation on certificate.” 


MURDOOH AND ABBOTT 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Summer School of five weeks, from July 8th to Au- 
gust, 10th, 1689, ar “Weirs, N, H. Mr. James +. Mur- 
doch, President. Faculty: Rev. E. C. Abbott, Prof. J. 
W. Churchit!, Howard M Ticknor, Rev. Edward Ev- 
ques Hale, D:D, P rof. H. P. Townsend and others. 

good course in elocution in five werks. Mr. Mur- 

Goch’s celebrated system thoroughly taught. Tuition, 

25.00. Board in good hotels, $5.0 to $6.00 per week. 

Reduced Eolleaes fares. For circulars address Rev. 
OTT, Lawrence, Mass, 


“Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty- oe Feetysnans and [nstructors 
1.576 students last y 
I. DePARTMEN v OF THEOLOGY .—Clas- 
ica! and ey Courses. 
PEA KRTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
THE ART, --Classical, Philosophicai and 


DEPAKTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
tee Classical, ee and 
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Full Courses with increased Electives, Enlar pe 
Library, ot and Laboratories; and Five 
Stone Build 

Tuition a incidentals. $10 ver term of 3 months. 
Table Board and Room Rent $24 to #48 per term 
Terms begin Aprii 2d and September IJ7tn. 1889; Jan. 
7th and april 8th. 1890. For full particuiars. send for 
“ Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEFF. Secretary. Oberlin, Ohio. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chertnut St., Philadelphia. to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country sons of JAY COOKE, 
will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, September 
25th. For circilars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School, Montgomery County, Penn 

Principals, Principal Emerita, 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 





Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


THE PRINCETON "Ovens sent Ta 
Inquiries may be addressed to President PATTON of 


Princeton Coltege or to 
J.B E, Headmaster, PRINCETON, N. J. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
Steele’s School tor Young Ladies. 


Fall term begins ns Wednesda Kon tember 25th. 1889. 
___ Address e E W. STEELE. 


THE VAI U GH AN TEACHERS’ REST. on 
Hudson River. at Tomkin’s Cove, N. Y., is now open 
under old masagement. 


WELLS COLLEGE, aveora. 6. 
y AURORA: WN, Y, 
FCLL COLLEGIAT® Course of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and hea'thful. Buildings elegant. A refined 
Christian home. Session negins Se pt t 11, 1889. Send 
for catalogue. E. S. FRISBEE, D.D.. President. 




















AGENTS WANTED. 


te%Saday. Samples worta, 99. 5 | tree, 
5 Lines not under horses’ feet rite 
ater Safety Kein Helder Vo, ,Holly, Mich. 
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Financial. 
THE INDIANA EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


THE eight-hour law recently passed by 
the Legislature of Indiana went into opera- 
tion on the ist of last month. This law 
has no application except to wage-workers 
employed in the mechanical and manu- 
facturing establishments of the state, who 
are mainly thus employed in the cities 
and towns thereof; and in respect to them 
it declares that eight hours shall consti- 
tute a legal day’s work. Farm-bands, 
house-servants, and, indeed, all other 
wage-earners, forming the majority of 
those who work for wages, are outside of 
the law altogether, and derive no benefit 
from its provisions. This raises the ques- 
tion, which the courts must decide, 
whether the law is not unconstitutional 
by reason of the discrimination which it 
makes between different classes of wage- 
earners. 

What wil! the law amount to in the 
way of benefit to the wage-earners em- 
braced within its provisions? Practically, 
jast nothing atall. Employers in mechan- 
ical and manufacturing establishments 
will take one of two courses. Either they 
will hire the men by the hour at a stipu- 
lated price, or they will in the end scale 
down their wages to the eight-hour rate 
per day. They have a perfect right to do 
either or both, and would have a right by 
special contract to hire their men to work 
ten hours per day. Nothing is more evi- 
dent than that employers cannot afford 
to pay, and that they will not pay, a ten- 
hour rate of wages for eight hours’ work. 
The practical consequence of all such 
legislation to wage-earners, if carried 
into actual effect, is that they must re- 
ceive less pay, and hence have less means 
with which to procure the comforts of life 
for themselves and their families; and it 
ought not to take them long to see that 
this can be of no po- sible benefit to them, 
but must work to their injury. 

Ten hours of labor in twenty-four hours 
do not coustitute an unreasonable period 
of work for we)l men fit to work at all. 
Their physical natur: is not overtaxed by 
it: and to reduce the number of hours by 
one-fifth is to make labor just one-fifth 
less productive in supplying the wants of 
society, without any corresponding re- 
duction in these wants. The simple 
truth is that the question of wages and 
the amount of labor that shall be a day’s 
work, are matters that will best regulate 
themselves when left to the natural and 
spontaneous operations of society, with- 
out any attempt by statute to regulate 
them in an arbitrary way. All experience 
shows this to be true where the rights of 
freedom of contract are protected. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


circumstances contributed to 
act upon the Stock market 
within the last few days. Abolisbing the 
‘* ticker ” service and returning to the ob- 
‘pad ” system tended to materi- 
ally restrict transactions, very few 
operators cared to assume extensive risks 


SEVERAL 
adversely 


solete 
as 
in stocks in the absence of a recognized 
and uniform method of circulating quo- 
tations. The Stock Exchange has the full 
sympathy of the public in its efforts to ex- 
terminate the pernicious ** bucket shops ” 
whose interests are always opposed to 
those of their customers for the reason 
that they only win when the latter lose. 
The average ** bucket shop ” operator is a 
bull and rising market his profit 
comes out of the ** shop”; consequently 
the latter frequently combine through in- 
direct means to depress values or check 
advances, and to 
profits which legitimately belong to their 
The Stock Exchange thus 
complains of loss of business, and invest- 
ors of the depression in prices. This 
war of extermination bas the moral sup- 


ina 


sO save themselves 


customers. 


port of all parties, except the professional 
gambler; but when the Exchange in car- 
ryipg out such intentions attempts to 
monopolize quotations, or news, in which 
every owner of a share of stock dealt in 
on that Exchange. has a direct interest 
and right, a right which has already been 
established in the courts, it very naturally 
meets with strong public criticism. The 
true inwardness of the movement has not 
yet been disclosed, and there is little 
doubt but that the tickers will soon be re- 
stored; but meanwhile the investing pub- 
lic were seriously inconvenienced, and 
the ** bucket shops” apppeared to main- 


tain their existence and prosper without 
difficuity. 

The terrible calamity in Western Penn- 
sylvania had little effect upon the market. 


tion of the United States, but the cereal 
crops, the most important of ail, escaped 
serious damage. Some reports of injury 
were received, but these attracted little 
attention considering the generally satis- 
factory outlook for the crops. Gold con- 
tinues to move outwardly with consider- 
able freedom; over $3,300,000 leaving by 
Saturday’s steamer. Since January Ist, 
about $19,000,000 have left this port, the 
heaviest portion in May, which has in- 
vited attention to the future of the money 
market. Funds are still abundant, and 
with the liberal influx of currency now 
in order from the interios, and the pro- 
spective light demands for money during 
early summer, there is no anxiety about 
the present. But, in view of the 
declining bank reserves and _ the 
probability of a still further important ef- 
flux of gold, time money has been ruling 
somewhat firmer. Foreigners are not free 
buyers of our securities, and in the ab- 
sence of commercial bills more gold will 
be required to settle our adverse trade 
balance. Money. however, rules very easy 
in all the European financial centers, and 
any urgency inthe demand here would 
materiallv affect the gold movement. The 
loans of the Associated Banks are now at 
about the highest point on record, footing 
$441.800,000 compared with $397,000,000 
October 13th, 1888, the previous highest. 
This, however, causes no uneasiness 
among banke:s, as the reserves are well 
in band and a moderate contraction in 
loans would be favorably regarded and 
produce no inconvenience, For commer- 
cial paper there is a good demand and 
limited supply, the common rate being 
34@44 for 60 days and four months. Call 
loans have ruled about 2 per cent. and 
time loans are 24 per cent. for 60 days to 
90 days and 3}@4} for 6 to 12 months, 
In detail the stock aiarket offered little 
occasion for comment. Prices weakened 
temporarily under the adverse condi- 
tions noted above, and owing toa dispo- 
sition to realize. many stocks bave al- 
ready advanced 10@15 points, but there 
is sull a firm undertone, prices being 
well supported both in anticipation of the 
July disbursements and by the fact that 
bankers have large amounts of securities 
on hand for disposal to the public, and 
are therefore interested in sustaining 
values. The advance, however, has been 
unequal and generally restricted to the 
better class of stocks, so that speculators 
are now turning their attention to those 
neglected with the idea of carrying out 
an equalizing movement. The more con- 
servative opinion is that, being on the 
top of a prolonged rise and prices at the 
highest point of the year, a reaction may 
be expected at any time or at legst that 

values are as high as present conditions 
justify; and a further improvement in 
stocks should be dependent upon a fur- 
ther improvement in conditions, 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 










*June 1. May 2. Differences. 
Loans.. . $411,7°7,00 $412 100 Dec.. $714,990 
Specie SU. 405, 00 82,19 Dec. 1,792,500 
Lewal tenders. 44,857,500 45,4 ) Inc.. 1,422,100 
Deposits........ 2. 2 S00 Inc.. al7,20 
Circuiation.... 8,900 Dec.. 24.200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Spec - 405,600 $82,196,100 Dec... 
Leg al tenders.. 4,887,400 45,465,700 Inc.. 
Total reserve. .$125,291,400 $125,661,800 Dec. $570,400 
Reserve requ’d 

against depos- 

Esselte 110,685,750 110,605,450 Inc.. 79,300 
Exc’ss of res've 

above legal re- 

quirements... 14,605,650 15,055,350 Dec.. 449,7 
Excess of reserve Juue 2d, I88b.............4. 25,755, a2 


_ Fis e Gays. 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 
United States bonds were quiet and 
firm. 


Bia. Asker, 
436s. 1891. Rewistered..... . ..... -106% UT 
Yes. 1891. Coupon. — nannnweee 7% 108 
ta, 1M. Hegis'eTeO .....ccscccecsesceces 128 1z8l4 
+8. 1907, Coupon ..... eees 129° 129% 
Currency #6. 1895........... eenbetesaiee 119 
Currency 66, 1806. ...... ... ese. 122 
Currency 63, 1897 ......... wereeeee LMG 
OCURPORCT Gh, WB. cccccs ccccccccccecce 12814 
OCEPFORSY Gh. TEDW. oo. cccccccsccccceceees 13) 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board to day for 
city bank stocks were as follows: 



























Bid. Asked. Bid. Aske, 
America..........184 Wanhattan....... sO «(190 
American Ex... is 152 Mechanics’...... 190 - 
Asbury Park.... 106 |Mercantile .. ..190 = 
Bowery Nat......20 — |Merchants’..... in 
Butch’s & seer" 3.180 — |Merchants’ Ex. .117 122 
Broad way.. . 200 365 | Market & “ulton.190 - 
CRASS. .ccccccee 250 — |Mech’s & Trad’s..200 - 
Commerce 20) | Metropolitan ws 1 
Corn Exc mange 230 - 4 _ 
Chemical. A 
Central Nat'l M7 247 
Continental - 155 
tty _ ~ 
Chatham. - - 
Citizens’. - _ 
East River. - _ 
tleventh Ward. - = 
First Nat’!......2 (i - — 
Fourth Nat'l ....14 = 155 145 
Vifth Ave....... wo - 
Fourteenth St....160 — - 
German Amer’n.120 - +f - 
Gallatin.. 200 — |sShoe & Leather .47 = 143 
Germania. — |Seaboard Nat’l..140 . 
Garfield.. — jSecond Nat’l.....220 _ 
Greenwic — |Seventh Nav’l....130 — 

- — |Stateot N’wY'rkil0 135 
Hudson River.. "140 — |St. Nichotas......120 150 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s.40 550 |(Tradesmen’s - 
Irving.. 6 — Gein Nat’l...... — ib 
T eather Man’t. 2 -- BOE occce seeese 7 - 
Lincoln Nat’!....175 — |Unit’ “aStatesbiat2 210 
Madison Sauare.100 105 | WestSide Bank, 26 -- 

Western Naw’l.. 9 9% 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
The annual report of the Pacific Mail 





The storm was general over a large sec- 


nues have diminished because of the Chi- 
nese emigration laws and Canadian Paci- 
fic steamer competition. The company 
is, however, havinga new 5,000 ton steam- 
er built in Glasgow which will result in 
important economies, 

The Reading management bave invited 
a great deal of hostile criticism in so 
changing their monthly statements as to 
withhold the particulars concerning the 
Coal and Iron company, the items of pas- 

senger and freight traffic and the gross 
and net income from outside sources. The 
full receipts of the railroad company are 
not even given, so that it is impossible to 
make any reliable comparison of results 
this year and last. At a time when the 
spirit of the times demands plain, open 
statements such a stepas this naturally 
creates much public disfavor. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANFERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C10, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADEL PHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders for all Investment ecurities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


. j . 
Isstl¢ Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Trausfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY. EUROPE AND BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & C*., London and Liverpoo 


United States Government Financial Agents, for 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURI ITIES 
New Eng Le Building, Kansas + ity: Mo. 
Money loaned at6 to8 per cent.interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in realestate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.” 


yer a Cp 


KANSAS CITY. 
PAib-UP Eeee AND 5U Ath Si. 140,000.00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
an Real Estate Mortgages i JAnVES, 6 Per Cent, 
Interest. SAMUE tL. ARV President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, eosh 
Eastern Office. 239 Greatwav. New Vork, 


_FrePannswogt [AN 
G / 1ST MORTGAGE LOANS BY 


in Minneapolis, and St. Pau 
Perfeet title, absolute security, LA payment, 
good character our invariable requirements, Col- 


iections free. Send for pamphiet with 


forms and references 0 Zast and West. 
MINNEAPOLIS WUE INNESOTA. 


Gs and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSB, 
__18 Wall st., N.Y. 


> AND 3 PROFITS 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight percent. prefit in consideration ot our 
receiving one-half of the additional profit 






































made. Thisis betterand safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages. Write for references and 
particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 





AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty oe with State 4 saan $200,000, placed 
forever beyon mtrol of theCompany. lucorporated 
and ae under State NI TaEL om Bont vision. 
LOAN. TRUST AND ANN BUSINEss 
Acts as executor, ftv Bris, jap, trustee, 
assignee or receiver. Correspondence soliciied. We 
loan money upon first-class real estate sporuinens 
Chaton Marke 1, President: G. A. Elder, Vice-Presi. 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vite President and Trust 
Officer; James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 





Wise lending of money is 
rare. 

The way to lend wisely for 
most is not to lend at all, but 
employ a competent lender; 
which is done very largely now- 
adays. 

Would you like to know how 
lending is made a business of ? 


Tus F.ansas Cry Investment Company, 
Aansas City, Missouri; or 





SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $250,900. 
Collections promptly made on ali points of the 
Northwest, and remitted for on a of payment. 


H. G. HARRISON, Peaster 
HENRY KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

F. A. cane AIN, "Geen 
ERRY HARKISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 


PM, - am Bes Solicited, 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig % years ago, 
and investments made in Duluth now wi!! yield as 

reas preats as investments made in those places in 
fs Now is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For fuli information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E, LOVETT & CO,, Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A Selected List of Investments on best State and 
City Property. 

Send on a postal-card for full particulars. 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
Netting Investors & Interest. 
First Mortgage reer Correspondence 
CASSEDA Y & FINDLEY, 

227 Hennepin Ave.. Minneapolis. Minn. 


References: Security ‘Bank of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis; F. F. Sample, D.D., 214 W, 32d St.. New York City. 

















SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railroad, and is the best place 
in the West to make permanent investments. 

‘ send for maps, pamphlets and further information 
ti) 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


If you wish to learn something regarding a first 
class investment in real estate write at once to 


E. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NEW LANDS 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway offers to the SEEKER fora HOME 
the choice from about 2,000,000 





acres 
ef Excellent Grain, Meadow or Timber 
lands in Minnesota along its line of Rail- 
way. 
Also some rare opportunities for good in- 
vestments in town lots and town sites. 


Full information free upon application to 


J. BOOKWALTER, 


Land Commissioner, §8t, PAUL, MINN. 





Duluth, Minn. 


Mention this paper. 





CGUARANTEEINC 


Secured by improved Real Estate in the richest 
confined to one-third present value of property. 





Steamship Company shows that its reve- 








trolled by seas i HAGEE TY resins 
A PAULHAMUS. 


CAPITAL $250,000. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railway Center of the Twin Dakotas. 
EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn., 1328 Chestnut Street 


1% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


ricultural part of the rapidly developing Northwest, ak 
uccess. 


ne supervence. Conservative management. Con- 


Send to ouer —. for pamphlets 
Secretary. 


ORR LAWSON, Vice-Presiden 
J. M. LAWSON, oy Agent. 
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GEO. Ss. ENGLE & CO., 
Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota, 


We desire an arrangement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furnish the purchase money and we 
the opportunity. to purchase one hundred and sixty- 
acre farms, and divide the profits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the party 
She with us equaily and they give back contract to 

t y the net profits on sales. Two 


WE LL THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF 
SAVINGS DEPOSITORS & INVESTORS 
to our 5 per cent. Coupon Certificates of vo. 
issued from our Savings Bank. for $100 to $700, 1 to 5 
years, interest payabl+ every three months. It is 
safer to secure the promise-to-pay of a responsible 
firm, On the ground, ready and able totake care of 
its obligations, and interests, than to risk your money 
- venue unfamiliurto you. Write for particulars; 

RIFFITH & CO., Bankers, Kansas City, Mo. 


AN INVESTMENT 


THAT 


Will Pay Better than Mousy at Interest 


can be made by purchasing Dakota farm 

















lands or Sioux Falls city property. 

We own and have for sale on easy terms 
or for cash a large line of such property. 
Persons seeking farm homes in the West 
should correspond with us. 


Send for lists and prices. 


Northwesiern Investment Co., 
SIOUX FALLS, DAK, 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y. 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Conoecticut. Eastern Manager. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 

Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KAN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and one-hali times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust by the 
American Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, Mass. 
for the protection of the holders of the Debentures 
Interest payable semi-annually at the office of the 
Americap Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

lso7 Per Cent.Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and remitted 
direct to the holder. Every loan is inspected by an 
agent of the Company who is also a stockholder. Also, 
agents for the purchase and ~~ & of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and Real Est 
a for pamphlet descriptive a the securities we 


SPARE MONEY 


In sums of $250 and upwards—can find Profitable 
Investment with Absolute SAFETY in securities of 


THE HUSTED | xansas city 
COMPANY | KANSAS 


James D. Hustep, President. 

These are First Mortgages, based on Improved Real 
ji state in the two Kansas Citys and adjacent territory, at 
33 to 40 per cent. of its actual value. No other City, 
East or West,gives such substantial assurance ofsplendid 
growth as Aansas City, Kansas. No other affords such 
inducements for profitable i investment or healthful home- 
making with modern conveniences on moderate capital, 
as we can show in this Metropolis of the Central est. 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO.M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


Kansas Loan ard Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the office of the Com- 
pany who 1s paid a salary anc notacommission. His 
report, with all the papers connected wth the loan, 
are carefully reviewed by an officer of the Company 
before loan is approved. Fifteen ye.rs’ experience: 
over $13.000.000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Col- 
leges. Savings Banks, Insurance Cos., Trustees and 
individuals. Boston office, 46 (Congress street. Geo 
M. Stearns,Manager. Philadeiphia office, 713 W alnut 
Street, Wm. B. Wood, Manager. 


8’ Bank Stocks 8% 
AND INVESTMENT CO. STOCKS 


For sale and recommended by 
a Yo & KELLOGG, 


8 Congress Street Boston Mass. 
Send for list 














JOHN GU THRIE, Prest. .. STRICKLER, Cash’r. r. 
L. H. POUNDS, Vice-Pr: s. os Nr DANIELS, Sec'y 


THE INVESTMENT. BANKING cO., 


We make one" ao el yoy on approved real 
estate security. These loans afford the best of = 
curity and a profiteble :ate of iaterest. Every 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any 1 
the market. Send for our book. 


KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS. 


This* Phenomenal City " never had brighter pros- 

pects than now. Eight thousand buildings ana 50,000 
ople will be added this year. Investments made 
or non-re-idents. 


First Mortgage 8 per cent. Bonds For Sale. 
Correspondence solicit. 


MILTON F, SIMMONS, Kansas City, Mo, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway, 
Entrance through the Bank, 








H. C. SPEER, Banker, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
I offer this day choice lesa Bends pur- 
Am. ,atter C.-~4 pesiness inspection and ap- 


$.. 




















roval by mya 

4,000 Gras County, Refund’g 6’ s, due 1918 
Il. -000 Lane = » G’s, “ 1919 
iit. +000 City of Colby, « 7's, “ 108 
IV. 3 City ¢ of a South ‘Hutchinson, Refund- 
v. 810,00 School Dist. 6's, various maturities 
Vi. $203000 City of Hutchinson, RR. 6's, due 1919 
VIL. 3° 5,a@00 Scott County, Refund’g Pa, * 
Vitl. $3'2.000 Haskell County, “ o * 1918 
IX. $0,000 Stevens Couaty, “ oa, “* 1919 
x. Reno County, Railroad 6's, * 1919 


0 
Prices to net investor 544 
Subscriptions received for amounts of $500 and up- 
ward. Correspondence invited. Topeka, May 25, 1289. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 Rei cent. securities for porte, 

Business 4 icited for e BE pro’ 





1551 HICK oe St, t enver: Colo 
References: THt INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600,000. 
Offers 6 Re cent. DEBENTURES pnd 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE NOT 
UNLON TRUST COMPANY. of New York, wy SE- 
CURITY COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 
bentures 
Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSION ERS. 
The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW 
Insurance Companies, Banks, other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 
Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers,8t,Paul,Minn. 
BRANCH UFFICES: 54 Equitable Butiding, Boston. 
$12 Walnut St., Philadelphia. FRANK K.J HNSON, 
New York Agent. With Gilder & Farr, 31-33 Broad St. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will ed nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 
SURPLUS 20 PER CENT. 


17 Years in Winfield. 


Order Your 6 Per Cent. Loans from 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 
WINFIELD, KANSAS. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Beston, Mass, 


AL. TOWNSEND & CO, 
Farms, Garden, Fruit and Dairy Lands, 
City yaRropersy . 

REAL EsTATE LOAN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
1024 14th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital $500,000. Surplus. $125,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Company 
secured by-First Morteages held by trustees. Inter- 
est payable at the Chemical National Bank, New 
York. so better securieties offered investors Best 
of Eastern and Western references furnished if de- 
sired.Correspondence souusstes: Write for particulars 

JAS B. HEARTWeLL, Pres E.C. WeBsTER, Treas 
A. L. CLARKE, Vice ‘Pres. C.P. WessteR, Cashier. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CoO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investments for non-resi- 
— Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 
rit 





























References: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich.; 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES. 


6% and 7% 


INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 18 years’ 
experience, and never lost adollar for any customer, 
Best of references given. Write for * Our Loan 
ook.” free. 





| LEBOLD, FISHER & CO., 


Bankers aud Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


The Sedgwick Loan aud Investment Co. 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, 8100,000, 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid promptly. semi-annually, at The Na- 

tional Par« Bank, New York City. Force Teulars, giv- 

ing references and description of loans, address, 
W.H. LENDRUM, 

% 6 Broadway, Room 35, Manager New York Office. 








MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
se be PITAL — 000. 
Ps FOR SAL 
6 Per Cent.Certified Honda ana Debentures. 
6 Per Cent. and 7 Per Cent. First Mortgage 


to 

and on special contracts Svult’ make investments for 
clients in First Mortgage poger ss 7. 
will loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 

West. Twelve years’ at and $5,000,000 in- 
vested « ithout less to any ror E pectioulars, ad- 
ye theconpan = SEDAL a, MO 
A. CRANDALL, G. L. PAUL 4 BER. Treas. 


12% LEGAL RATE- Dak. If you wish that rate 

Guaranteed, send tor gentleman’s tames 
residing near you who have made investments with 
BANK MINOT, DAKOTA, they will inform you that 
they are a solid investment. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 











CAPITAL, $1,060,000. 
GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 § Of GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


on and pow al payable in New York, Thirty- 


years’ experience. Ko investor ever lost a dollar, or 
waited a day for his dues. 

Savings aeenenten for sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at — 

Our Securities are largely held by Trustees, Guardi- 
ans, Colleges, Sevi ngs Banks and Investors throughout 


For references, testimonials aad full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
pw ty ALBANY,N.Y. 40 WaliSt, Rew Fons Crex 
M28. 4th St.. PHILADELPHIA 35 Congress Stree 


y] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. E. SUMMONS, V. Pres’t. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t 


150 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


Dy, GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
© PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co., of Kansas City, Mo.., 
a Land and Building Association, offers $50,000 Treas- 
ury Stock which is to be solid for working ca peels 
Stockholders comprise many leading citizens. Write 
fer particuars. ROANOKE iNVESTMENT Cu., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


DENVER ixvssrunnts 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of ite 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 3 years, Only 
safe conservative bargains recommended. Write 
for Map. Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL. 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 


BANKERS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, Agent, 
96 Broadway, N, Y. 


Choice SEVEN per cent. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LeaNs on_ prime 
DENVER property. Absolutely safe. We thor- 
oughly exam ne. an real estate upon which we take 
loans. These IGH GRADE SECUKITLES 
now on sale at ae New York office in large and small 
amounts. Interest payable semi-annually at our 
Denver Ranking Hcuse, or New York office. Cor- 
respondence invited. 

We refer toCHASE NATIONAL BANK. New York. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
YG to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


TRAVELLERS 


WHO HAVE OCCASION TO VISIT EUROPE 
during the summer, should purchase a book of 
Cheque Bank Cheques, which can be cashed on pres- 
entation, at upwards of 2,000 Banking Houses, 
without charge. Apply for particulars, 


AGENCY CHEQUE BANK, 


2 Wall Street, New York. 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to S per sent. 
mi-Annual Interest, Negotiated by the W.B. 

Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Prompt payment ot Principal and Interest Coupons 
made and remitted to lender wiehout charge 
BEsT Ae OCATION INTHE UNION. Fifteen 
Years’ Experieuce. Ample apitale ‘Wide connec- 
tions. Refer to the The Independcnt. na for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


LQ eine ts NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 12 PER 
© Cent. © ertificates of Deposit. 9 Per Cent. Farm 
Loans. 8 Per k. Debentures. Mortgage Bank 
and Lvageunens Co,, Fargo, Dak. We can send 
you a listof stockholders ae h if you correspond 
with you will invest witb us. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ma DRROG. «ose 006008000080 0cccnce- chsocees 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 83h 84" 

PROPERTY RENTED #12" 
remittances made promptly. 

T AXES 3% aot assessments looked after and 
































Pt 
LOANS on iret Mortenge for 8 term of years 





§% GUAP INTEED, 


FIRST woRTaAgEs 
= IMPROVE 
FARMS AND | cry | PROPERTY 


PRS on praweyres per cent, 
Interest semi-annually Col- 





1%ctedand remitted free of cost. 







AMPLE SECURITY AT % 


HAVE You" MONEY 
TO INVEST? W: 


JOHN D. KNOX & 5 00. 


1006 0 O10) Pioneer et Kan, Mortgage Loan Frm 


And'get thetr Investors’ Guide free, and 
read the profitable experience of 
the patrons of this H 


Commercial. 


THE PROGRESS OF FRANCE. 


THE Tribune, of this city, recently pu 
together the following statistics, showing 
what France was a hundred years ago, as 
compared with what it is to-day: 
“There is a pretty good object lesson in 
optimism in the condition of France to-day 
as compared with that of a hundred years 
»go. Then there was not a savings bank in 
the country; now there are deposits in such 
inst tutions aggregating $500,000,000. Then 
the gross value of personal property was 
360,000,000; now it is $1,600,000,000. Thenthe 
national income was $600,000,000 a year; now 
it is $6.000,000,000. Then land was worth 
on the average $40 an acre; now it is worth 
$135. Then there were $10,000,000 acres of 
wheat at 11 bushels an acre; now there are 
17,500,000 acres at 18 bushelseach. Then 
agricultural Jaborers got 13 cents a day; 
now they get 50 cents. Then it cost the 
Government $22,500,000 to collect a revenue 
of $135,000,000; now it costs 335.500,000 to 
collect 600,000,000. Indeed, almost the 
only item that shows no great change is 
that of direct taxation, which has risen 
from $726,000,000 only to $892,200,000. Sta- 
tistics are a dry reading, but these 
figures are juicy’enough. They show that 
we have no monopoly of progress; our sister 
republic has her share, and a big one it is.” 
Such statistics furnish very useful 
reading for those moon-struck and per- 
sistent pessimists who insist that the 
world is on the back track all the while, 
and that everything in the affairs of 
mundane humanity is steadily going to 
the dogs. 





+> 
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THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


LARGE auction sales have again been 
the feature of the market. Last week 
colored cottons were distributed by this 
means, this week flannels have been 
operatel upon. These goods have for a 
considerable time past been dragging 
slowly along with but an intermittent de- 
mand, the chief reason assigned for the 
sluggishness being the then prospective 
sales which have just been held. Con- 
siderable uncertainty has prevailed con- 
cerning their outcome, but the results 
have been judged entirely satisfactory 
under existing trade conditions, there 
being an average advance of fully five 
per cent. on last year’s prices on theaggre- 
gate sales. These largesales are now con- 
cluded, through them, medium goods to 
the value of nearly $5,000,000 nave been 
distributed throughout the entire country 
in quantities easily managed by respective 
buyers; weighty stocks have been cleared 
off the market, the situation strengthened 
at first hands, favorable impressions pro- 
duced of the state of country trade and a 
healthier feeling induced all round. This 
has been clearly noticeable in the in- 
creased animation this week in commis- 
sion circles where, notwithstanding the 
overshadowing interests of the auctions, 
a good business has been done; buyers in 
town for a special purpose operating 
pretty liberally in staple goods both for 
immediate consumption and fall delivery. 
Prices have ruled steady and are now con- 
sidered to be on a firmer basis than for 
some time past in lines previously weak- 
est in the market. Jobbing business has 
been without particular feature, a fair 
trade being reported from day to day. At 
first hand staple cottons have been in bet- 
ter request than of late. Brown sheetings 
have had about an average movement, but 
in bleached goods there has been consid- 
erable trading at firm prices. For 
colored cottons the demand has 
been irregular, buyers being well 
supplied by late sales. Print cleths have 
ruled quiet all the week at 3c. for 64x64’s 
spot and near deliveries, but 56x60’s have 
been reduced to 38c. peryard. For prints 
there has been a somewhat irregular de- 
mand, fancies being quiet all the week, but 
a fair business at first hands being re- 


ported in staples and indigo blues. In 
printed cotton dress goods fair deliveries 
of sateens and challies are being made on 
previous orders and a fair current busi- 
ness doing. In lawns, batistes, beiges, 
etc., trade is quiet.” New lines of ging- 
hams are being shown by most agents, 
and dark dress styles are meeting with at- 
tention. Light dress ginghams are in 
re-assorting request, but seersuckers, 








zephyrs and chambrays move lightly, 
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Stocks are light and prices firm. Dress 
goods have ruled generally very quiet in 
styles for spring and summer use, but fall 
delivery goods in soft wool and worsted 
fabrics have attracted a fair amount of 
notice, and some good orders for leading 
makes have been reported. Woolen 
goods for men’s wear in heavy worsted 
suitings and cassimeres move on account 
of previous orders still, but apart from 
this trading has been of a hand-to-mouth 
character, Prices are firm, and Secre- 
tary Windom’s indorsement of the Board 
of Appraisers action on imported worsteds 
meets with much favor among agents in- 
terested in home manufactures. A fair 
trade in flainels has been done apart 
from the auctions, agents meeting buyers 
on auction prices and terms. 


FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 


Entered at tne port... 
Thrown on market.... 
Since Jan. lst. 
Entered at the port... 
Thrown on market.... 


'8X8, 
$1,507,048 
1,457,308 


(889 
$2,171,984 
2,078,606 


61,890,579 
62,403,643 


57.182,100 
57,711,820 








READING NOTICES. 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 

HASTINGS, situated in the middle southern por- 
tion of Nebraska just south of the Union Pacine bail- 
road, is in one of the most fertile and beautiful coun- 
tries we have seen in a long time. southern 
Neb:atka and Nortuerao Kansas are being rapid- 
ly settlea by un intelligent class ot farmers, and 
farm ioans made in that vicinity can haraly faiito be 
valuable securities 

Messrs. Johnson, McLaughlin and Brown, of Hast- 
ings, Nebraska, huve been tor many years engaged 
in the business of loaning money ou farms and 
give to every transaction their personal ana spe- 
cial examination. heir loans bear six to seven 
per cent. semi-annual interest, payable at the 
Chemicai National Bank, of New York City. 
They nave ample capital and are thorough-voing 
business men. ‘ihey would be glad to correspond 
wita any readers of [THe INDEPENDENT who desire 
to secure a reasonably fair rate of tuterest ior their 
investments. 





_>-—__ —__—_——_ 
CHINA STRAW MATTINGS. 

THERE is nothing so cheap and so comfortable for 
afioor covering as China straw matting. Itis not 
only durable but very stylish. The new styles on the 
market are very handsome. Great improvements 
have been made inthe colorings and in the general 
finish of the goods Formerly they did not match 
well when laid, now that objection is remedied. Be- 
sides they can be put down with scarcely any expense. 
There is no sewing on binding or stretching. There 
is no trouble whatever in sweeping mattings. A 
room can be thoroughly cleaned in half the time 
usually spent on a wool carpet. The sanitary effects 
of such a floor covering are now highly spoken of. 

The air is not polluted, moths are not attracted, 
and there is a sweet and cieanly look to a room thus 
furnished. But low prices are now one of the great- 
est considerations with a majority of house-keepers. 
For the trifling sum of from #35.0) to $8.00 a large 
room can be made beautiful and attractive with 
these goods. 

Among the largest and most reliable dealers in mat- 
tings are Messrs. H. P. Williams & Co., 250 Canal 
Street, this city. Their purchases often embrace 
thousands of rolls at a time, and their present 
new stock is one of the largest, and perhaps the most 
desirable, ever seen in this city. Buyers either at 
wholesale or retail will fiad this establishment head- 
quarters in this special line of business. At this 
store may also be found aun immense stock of blank 
ets, towelings, rugs, window-shades (a specialty» 
wire and iron bed-steads, sheetings, oil-cloths, etc., 
all at very tempting prices. Orders from the coun- 
try will always have the very best attention. We 
commend this estabiishment. knowing, from per- 
sonal experience, it to be worthy of all confidence. 
uteenementiiiioet 
THE JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 

TRUST COMPANY. 

THE above-named Company was formed a few 
years ago as the successor of Messrs. Jarvis, Conklin 
& Company who tor many years had been interested 
in real estate and loans at Kansas City; in fact, they 
might be said to have grown up with thecity. They 
have always as a firm. and as the re-organized Jarvis- 
Conklin Mortgage Trust Company been emineatly 
successful and are considered one of the most re- 
sponsible and conservative concerns in the West. 

hey have a cash paid-up capital of a million dollars 
with a large surplus, and, us above stated, have had 
many years’ experience. 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


We know of nothing which has been introduced to 
the public of late years which addsso much to the 
happiness and jasteuction of young and old alike as 
amateur photography. ‘ < 

Messrs. L.. M. Prince & Brother, of 148 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnatt, Ohio, who have an advertisement 
in this paper. offer outtits in great variety from $8.00 
upwaré, and with one of their outfits they zuarantee 
that any person without previous + powledge of the 
art can take successful photographs, The amateur 
outfit is particula*iy desirable for people going into 
the country and on vacations. 

———_—— > 


CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 
Mr. H.C. SPeeR, banker of Topeka, Kansas, offers 
in our financial coiumus a large variety of city and 
county bonds drawing six and seven per cent., which 
he can sell at prices to net tne investor from five and 
a quarter to six per cent. if held to maturity. He 1n- 
vites our readers to correspond with him regarding 
these securities which he hvs purchased only after 

careful inspection and approval by attorneys. 


ARMSTRONG BRACE 


Elastic Suspender With- 
vut Rubber. 
Combining Comfort and 
Durs bility. 

No Rubver used in these 
Goods. Nickel-plated Brass 
Springs furnish the Elas- 
tictty. 

Ask your Dealer for them. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, at the 
yyritr | a. . 
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ARMSTRONG MANUFACT’'C CO. 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 
267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill, 

Factory, Bridgeport, Conn, 








Ridleys, 
GRANDST., N.Y. 


Covering Entire Block. 
Largest Stock 


STRAW GOODS. 
Trimmed Millinery 


AND MILLINERY GOODS INCLUDING EVERY 
NOVELTY AT LOWEST PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch All-Wool Black French RIGOLETTA, d7}¢c. 
yard; worth 60c. 

42-inch Black Lace MOHAIRS, at 29c. yard; worth 
50c 


MOIRE CHALLIES, 52 desirable designs, 1144 and 
lic, yard. 

Double width Fancy Combination DRESS GOODS 
(broken assortment), at 39c.; reduced from 75c. 

SATEENS — Beautiful Desigas avd Colorings—7« 
ana 18c. yard. 

WASH ROBES, Batiste Ecru Grounds, 
with Colored Figured Embroidery, $2.98; 
worth 86,00, 

16 pieces Colored Silk VELVETS, reduced to 59. 
yard. 


JERSEYS. 


A Special Offering. 


10.00 fine Egyptian Cloth JERSEYS, ) 
elaborately braided in scroll, also mili- AT 
tary designs; colors, black, garnet, navy, | 
new brown, mahogany and Gobelin { 
blue. some are braided to match cloth, ¢ C. 
others in effective contrasting colors; 
sizes correctly graded, fashionably inod- EACH. 
elled, new and perfect goods. J 
The JERSEYS displayed on special counter on first 

floor, Alien St. side; also fitted in Jersey Depart- 

ment, third floor. 


MEN’S FLANNEL 


OUTING SHIRTS. 


Men's Fancy Donat Flannel SHIRTS, striped pat- 
terns, well made and finished, 49%c. each. 

Men's Fancy Velour Flannel SHIRTS, excellent 
quality, pockets and pearl buttons, large variety of 
patterns, (8c. and 85c. 

Men’s Scotch Flannel SHIRTS, improved finish, 
$1.50, $1.69, $1.75. 

Men's Scotch and English Serge Flannel SHIRTS, 
patent elongatable sleeve and all improvements, 
$2.00, $2.25, $2.50. 

Men’s French Flannel SHIRTS, silk and satin 
striped, choice patterns, $3.00 to $4.50. 

Men’s Tennis BELTS, plain and fancy striped cot- 
ton, at lic. and 25c. each. 

Men's Silk Web Tennis BELTS, all college cotors, 
35c. and 0c. each. 

Tennis SASHES, silk and cashmere and all silk. 

Fishing POLES from Me. to $25.00 

Fishing REELS trom 2Ic. to $20.00. 

Fishing HOOKS from 2c. doz. and up. 

Artificial BAIT, SINKERS. BASKETS, ICE 
CHESTS and REFRIGERATORS in soft and hard 
wood. 

CROQUET, LAWN-TENNIS, BASEBALL and 
BATS. 

HAMMOCKS and all out-of-town games. 


. . 
Fashion Magazine, 
Contains an Illustrated Catalogue of the Goods to 
be found in our 85 departments, with the lowest New 


York prices. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Filled. 


Edw’d Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 10 321 GRAND STf,, 


46 TO & ALLEN; 59 TO 6 ORCHARD ST., 
NEW YORK. 





Do you want your 
Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the least cost? 


BEST &CO 





Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buy- 
ers are served by mail as well as if they were inthe Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y, 





GREAT 
Clearing Out Sale 


FOR THIS SEASON. 
New China Straw Mattings 


1,000 Rolls Fancy Mattings, 
40 yards, at $3.50 per Roll, 
500 do., do., do., ** $4.00 * sé 
1,000 do., do., do., ** $5 80 * 66 
1,000 do., Extra Fine Fancy Corea 
Mattings, which we guarantee to be 
the best quality imported, at $10.00 
per Roll. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. 


250 CANAL STREET, 





Specialties in Silks. 


We shall put on sale, this week, one 
line of Black Faille Francaise, 20 
inches wide, at 75 cents per yard; and 
a very large purchase of Plain Colored 
Gros Grains in over 30 desirable 
shades, at 75 cents per yard. 

These goods are of exceptional 
value,and calculated to give excel- 
lent satisfaction. 

Samples sent on request. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 
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ORSETS ~ 


14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 


Wearing.Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DANTRELL 5 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 
25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
RE 
a f TURKEY B OUT sop 7 : 
Bagravers’ TOREE A Pert e ee, Mschinists 
East cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets, N. Y. 





SPECIMEN COPIES 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card,the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 


MORE GOOD WORDS 


ABOUT OUR WASHINGTON CENTENNIAL 
ISSUE. 


THE INDEPENDENT TAKES THE LEAD. 


“The Washington number of the New York 
INDEPENDENT is certainly a magnificent paper 
and excels every former enterprise of Mr. Henry 
C. Bowen, great as some of them have been, and 
which have made his paper the ablest in the 
world. On the first page is « fac-simile letter 
written for this number by Louis Kossuth, the 
Hungarian patriot, dated Turin, Italy, and 
speaks of “The Providential Mission of the 
American Republic.” At eighty-seven years 
of age his heart burns with liberty-loving sen- 
timents. Forty of the large pages of THe INDE- 
PENDENT are devoted to poems, and prose arti- 
cles commemorative of the immortal Washing- 
ton, whose Centennial Inauguration is to be 
celebrated with ceremonies of splendor next 
Tuesday and to be remembered throughout the 
entire Republic. Mr. Bowen has certainly done 
his share in the tribute to be offered to Wash- 
jngton next Tuesday. A copy of this remarka- 
ble and valuable Centennial Number can be 
had for ten cents, the ordinary price of each 
issue. There are forty-three articles contrib- 
uted by eminent writers, besides valuable edi- 
torials. Besides the name of Kossuth among 
the writers are the names of Gladstone, Justin 
McCarthy, Goldwin Smith, from abroad. and 
Rutherford Hayes, Dr. Storrs, Edward Everett 
Hale, John Hay, Dr. John Hall and the iike em- 
inent men. It cannot be adequately commend- 
ed. Only the personal possession of a copy 
should satisfy every one.”—The Putnam Patriot. 

“The New York INDEPENDENT, of forty-eight 
pages, for the last week, is by all odds the 
greatest weekly newspaper ever issued from the 
press of any country. It is the “ Washington” 
number, and contains an autograph letter of 
Louis Kossuth, letters from Gladstone, Comte 
de Paris, John Hall, Levi P. Morton, Greely, 
Bancroft, from ex-Presidents, statesmen, the 
clergy, the eminent in politics and science, and 
the ablest and most renowned scholars of the 
age. It is truly a remarkable number and wor- 
thy of preservation for its real historic value.” 
—The Sunbury News, Penn. 

“A generous share of THE INDEPENDENT is 
given this week to views of George Washi: gton 
in various aspects from the pens of large num- 
bers of distinguished people in this and other 
countries. A more interesting symposium ona 
timely subject can hardly be imayined.”—Wa- 
terbury, Conn., American. 

“The New York INDEPENDENT of April 25th 
is a thoroughly patriotic number, every article 
being devoted to Washington. A fac-simile 
letter from Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, 
is one of the attractions.”—Jane:ville Signal 
Wis. 

“The Centennial issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
contained forty-eight pages. It abounded in 
various articles, editorial and contributed, on 
Washington. It contained letters about Wash- 
ington from Vice-President Morton, ex-Vice- 
President Hamlin, Hop. Wm. E. Gladstone, 
Louis Kossuth, ex-President Hayes, Philippe 
Compte de Paris, and other persons of world 
wide reputation.”—The South Western, New Or- 
leans. 


“THE INDEPENDENT issued its Washington 
Centennial number on the 25th. The paper con- 
sisted of forty-eight pages, and contained arti- 
cles by William E. Gladstone, Count de Paris, 
E. E. Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
John G. Whittier, Justice Miller of the Supreme 
Court, Senator John Sherman, and many other 
men of note.”—St. Paul Dispatch. 


“THe New York INDEPENDENT spent nearly 
half a year in preparing for a Washington 
number, and on April 25th this interesting pub- 
lication was duly set before its readers. Poems, 
letters and articles from men of many nation- 
alities, of many political parties, and of many 
denominations are gathered together. Ina 
very brief note Mr. Gladstone says: ‘I look 
upon Washington, among great and good men, 
as one peculiarly good and great; and he has 
been to me for more than forty years a light 
upon the path of life.’ Louis Kossuth, the 
Hungarian patriot, whose letter is published 
in fac-simile, pleads extreme old age (eighty- 
seven years) and infirmities as an excuse for 
not accepting the great honor offerea him. 


The Comte de Paris would gladly join ‘the a 


chorus of praises’ of a man he admires both as 
asoldier and a statesman; the poet Whittier 
feels ‘we cannot possibly over-estimaie the 
worth and wisdom of the Father of the Repub- 
lic.” Other writers, each with their character 
istic comments, are Messrs. F. T. Palgrave. Jus 
tin M’Carthy, M.P., Goldwin Smith, T. L. Cuy- 
ler, D.D., M. D. Conway, andE A. Freeman, the 
Hon. E. J. Phelps, and nearly all of America’s 
best-known writers and public men.”--London 
Literary World. 





The same paper the following week speaks 
thus: 


“The New York journals rendered a great 
service in honor of Washington's Centennial 
last Tuesday, in the rich and voluminous mass 
of valuable literature they furnished of an orig- 
inal character from many sources. In this 
patriotic labor the New York INDEPENDENT 
took the unquestioned lead. The New York 
Herald, always chary in newspaper praise, de- 
votes a column and a balf in commendation and 





extracts from the Centennial contribu tion of 
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THE ENDENT, honoring it with la dis- 
play toed lines. Mr. Henry C. Bowen, with his 
careful forethought, began a year ago to collect 
the material for his Centennial INDEPENDENT. 
‘The accession,’ says the Herald, ‘ot seemingly 
heartfelt tributes of respect and admiration for 
the virtues and exalted disinterestedness of the 
first President, will be received with favor by 
the American people.’” 

“Tt is not an easy thing for any journal to 
ae a position at the head of all others, 
and yet THE INDEPENDENT, New York, by its 
constant excellence does this. Of no other 
weekly newspaper are we prepared to say that 
if one reads it faithfully, and it alone, one 
would be thoroughly well informed upon every 
question of importance (outside of purely tech- 
nical knowledge) to an American citizen; but 
this is true of THE INDEPENDENT. All matters 
pertaining to religion, education, morals, so- 
ciety, art, science, literature and politics are 
fully, fairly and ably discussed by the foremost 
writers of all shades of opinion and belief. A 
recent example of its enterprise never before 
equaled is its exhaustive report of the Centen- 
nial exercises in New York, April 30th. Mr. De- 
pew’s oration, Mr. Whittier’s poem. all the 
speeches, Bishop Potter’s sermon and the toasts 
and speeches at the banquet were given in full 
in its issues of May 2d and May 9th, accom- 

nied by adequate editorial consideration. 

HE INDEPENDENT should be in the home of 
every American family.”—Verndale Journal, 
Verndale, Minn. 





“THE INDEPENDENT gave, in its Washington 
sumber, April 25th. a host of valuable letters 
from t men of the world on Washington 
and different phases of his relations to the = 
ple among whom he was the first man. 08- 
suth's eloquent letter is printed in fac-simile. 
The issue WaS an opportune enterprise on the 

of the great journal and gives the world 
valuable contributions on the subject of never 
dyinginterest.”—1 he Gazette and Courier, Green 
field, Mass. 


A partner in one of the largest banking 
houses in New York, a reader and liberal 
patroa of THE INDEPENDENT closes a letter 
of thanks to us as follows: 


We congratulate you on the manner in which 
you have contributed toward the success of the 
Centennial. 


Anintelligent business man known to us 
for twenty-ve years Or more says: 

Please accept my thanks for a copy of your 
“Centennial”? INDEPENDENT. It is not onlya 
superb document, but it is a marvel of journal- 
isticachievement. You need not be informed 
respecting my estimation of THE INDEPENDENT, 
for [have long ago taken the liberty to express 
my admiration of it, and my opportunity to 
form an accurate judgment on the subject has 
been ample. 


A gentleman in Penn—not a subscriber— 
learuing of our Centennial issue, bought a 
copy, ud the week following another copy, 
aud then wrote us as follows: 

I bought your Centennial number to put 
away,and [think this week’s issue should be 
put away with it for the sake of the editorial 
on B.shop Potter’s address. I er indorse 
the sentiment and feel tnat I must thank you 
personally for having written it. 


A well-known Governor writes: 

Please accept my thanks for copies of your in- 
teresting paper, containing full report of the 
late Centennial Celebration in New York City, 
which | have looked over with great interest, 
and will, when time is given me, read with more 
care, and I aoubt not with much pleasure. 


The vice president of one of the largest 
corporatious in New York sends us thanks 
in behait ot its officers for the *‘ very inter- 
esting Centennial number’ of THE I[NDE- 
PENDENT. : 


A geutleman, well known in Brooklyn in 
social, literary and musical circles,in a 
brief note of thanks tor the privilege of 
reading such a paper says: 


It will be treasured by me as a Centennial 
souvenir gift. 


_A leading and highly respected merchant 
inConnecticut who has held high official 
= in that commonwealth thus 
Speaks: 


_ Your INDEPENDENT has been very successful 
ib presenting a portrait of General Washing- 
ton from so many different points of observa- 
tin, (The views of more than forty persons.) 
lintend to put it in a box and suggest that it be 

pt by my heirs, if there are any, so that it 
can be read 100 years from now. 


Ahighly cultivated lady in New England 
whose pusband is officially connectea with 
— its largest colleges writes us as fol- 

8: 


Ifeel that | must congratulate you on the 
seat success of the Centennial number of THE 
INDEPENDENT, which | am sure must be a 
source of great pride to you. It gives a won- 
dertul collection of distinguished names, and 
the articles are extremely interesting; and | 
only felt it a great pity that Washington him- 
selt could not read them! You have certainly 
Wuiributed much to the honors — on 
fatington, and you must know the pride your 
} and readers ail take in what you have 


The following letter, from one of the 
~ aang and most popular clergyman at the 
est, pleases us greatly. It is such a let- 
ter, considering its source, as would make 
aly newspaper publisher in the country 
ten beNPPY- The writer has our special 


Well done, my good INDEPENDENT. 
Pe al Centennial achievement is simply su- 


To give us the Washington s i 
ymposium was 

whe 6 that number of THE INDEPENDENT 

at tae Centennial Day itself was, an educa- 


T anda prophecy. 
peel this brilliant Washington mosaic 


© prayer and poem and speech that 
— the very top and crown of New 
_ celebration of the great Centennial, 
fa — ~ outermost boundary of our ex- 
rrandiy bepen. grandly to complete a work 
leas (OF inary numbers are simply match- 
ing the newspaper world. Your extraor- 
dinar, yNuUm ‘ers are successive revelations, each 
ably ¢ us to wondering what next you can pos- 
teen in store for our surprise and joy. 


oO 
thank you" multitude of delighted readers I 


ae of our most gifted contributors—a 
‘khown and very Ropaler writer of 
and poetry at the West (we will not 











give his address), kindly speaks of the 
Washington issue as follows = 
Tbis Washington number is certainly a very 
remarkable and valuable one. To me it has an 
interest of the deepest sort; and I feel that all 
our readers will join me in saying that you 


ve done a great thing for the cause of Amer- 
ican patriotism. 


May you and THE INDEPENDENT live long and 
continue to prosper in doing good. 


A Governor of one of our Southern States, 
who attended the Celebration in his official 
capacity, after expressing thanks for our 
*‘valuable paper.” says he shall preserve 
the series containing a history of the same 
5 be} a souvenir of his visit’? to the Centen- 
nial. 


One of the leading men in the country, 
who has held the highest position in the 
gift of the people next to that of President 
end Vice-President, whose pame on two or 
three occasions has appeared in THE INDE- 
PENDENT among the list of contributors, 
says: 


It is very kind to send me the copies of the 
Centennial issue of Taz INDEPENDENT. It is a 


wondrously ees Fie eae 1 beg to re- 
nks. 


turn you my most cord 


A leading Unitarian clergyman thus 
speaks to us: 


Let me thank you very much indeed for the 
copy of THE INDEPENDENT just received. It is 
the most complete account of the parts of the 
Celebration best worth preserving among all 
I have seen. 


Here we have the ‘‘ best thanks” of one 
of the best men known to us, who is con- 
nected with one of the largest and best 
corporations in New York: 

Please accept my best thanks for the copy 
of your very interesting and valuable Centen- 


nial issue, which I will read with great inter- 
est. 


The private secretary of one of the most 
notable men of the country, whose great 
name is a household word, says: 

I am directed by ——— to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 24th instant, and 
to express his thanks for copies of the Centen- 
nial number of your paper. 


A Western official of the American Bible 
Society, and a clergyman in high standing, 
representing *that worthy corporation 10 
several states, says: 

1 want to thank you for the Centennial num- 
ber of THE INDEPENDENT, and also the follow- 
ing ones which have given so much space to so 
important a subject. I should be very glad to 
see this Centennial matter all gathered into u 
Souvenir Volume. It ought to be put in perma- 
nent form. 


One of the highest officials connected with 
the Government of the United States, and 
hardly second in influence or power to any 
one in office in the nation, says it gives bim 
pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Centennial number of THE INDEPENDENT, 
and he warm!y expresses his thanks for our 
courtesy in furnishing him with a copy of 
the same. 


One of the highest and best-known Cath- 
olic officials in the country, on receiving 
and readin. thé Centennial number of THE 
INDEPENDENT, containing the letters and 
contributions of its many able writers on 
Washivgton, writes us as follows: 

Your enterprise and patriotism are worthy of 


all praise, and the paper is worth preserving in 
perpetuam rei memoriam. 


A poet whose name is known and greatly 
revered in every intelligent housenold in 
the nation, whose verses are read and spu- 
ken in thousands of our common scbools, 
whose fame and talents give him high rank 
among the most gifted writers in the world, 
thus kindly addresses us: 


**Whata wonderful symposium of celebrities 
you have brought before us in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT! 

“The great Hungarian’s is probably his last 
word, and a brave and noble word it is! 

“For this -magnificent Centennial paper 
please accept my hearty thanks. 

** Depew’s oration is worthy of his great ora- 
wr reputation and the still greater occa- 
sion.” 


A highly respected Congregational cler- 
gyman in Maine desires us to “ accept 
vis sincere thanks for the Washington Cen- 
tennial INDEPENDENT.”’ He says “it is a 
remarkable issue of your most excellent 
paper. . a great undertaking well exe- 
cuted.”’ He esteems it so valuable that he 
says he ‘ shall keep it for future reference.” 


Perhaps theablest and best-known Episco- 
pal clergymen inall New England sends us 
**many thaoks for the Centennial INDE- 
PENDENT.” 


One of the oldest and most highly es- 
teemed retired merchants in New York— 
whose residence is in the city of Brooklyn— 
whose worthy name is officially connected 
with severalof our largest and best corpora. 
tions, whose wealth has aided liberally many 
religious and charitable institutions, having 
read the Centennial number of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, desired us to send a copy to a 
weil-known clergyman. It was done as re- 
quested and he thus speaks about it: 

** Many thanks for your remembrance of my 
request. The papers were received and sent to 
my friend last evening. I hope the other num- 
ber of the Centennial series will reach me be- 
fore { leave on Saturday next.” 


One of the most popular Governors in 
New England says: 


“ Kindly accept my thanks for the copies of 
THE INDEPENDENT containing an account of the 
recent Centennial Celebration in your city.” 


The president of one of the leading, and 
in point of numbers, we believe, the largest 
theological seminaries in the country, thus 
writes us: 


I have been so busy I have not found time to 
tell you how greatly I have been pl with 
some of the late numbers of THE INDEPENDENT. 
The Centennial number (April 25th) 1s a won- 
der, the best I think ever issued. It is a volume 
in itself of excellent reading. It must have cost 
no little time, labor and expense. The two fol- 
lowing numbers are also excellent. 





Jusurance. 


A CHARLATAN’S RE-APPEAR- 
ANCE. 


A YEAR or two ago we exposed the pre- 
tensions of the Citizens’ Mutual Life Asso- 
ciation, selecting this concern for special 
attention because it was issuing or off ring 
to issue definite insurance policies not 
based on assessments, at the rate of $10 a 
year (after taking off the expense allow- 
ance) on a man aged 35. What the con- 
cern is doing now we do not know, as it 
is impossible for us to keep close watch of 
these societies at all times, they are so 
many 1n number and so transitory in char- 
acter; we note, however, that it confesses 
to only $371 of liabilities, being running 
expenses ‘‘ due and” accrued. A pure 
and genuine assessment society may prop- 
erly claim that, as it has collected no 
money in advance it has no unearned pre- 
miums on hand, and owes nothing on ac- 
count of its insurance undertakings; this 
society, if it has written any policies on 
the fixed premium plan, has received 
money in advance, of which it does not 
reckon one solitary cent as owed. - It is 
not alone in this practice, and yet noth- 
ing can be more certain than that any 
dealer who receives pay for goods to be 
delivered at some future time at once be- 
comes a debtor and incurs a liability until 
he cancels it by delivering the goods. The 
proprietor of this paper receives $3 from a 
new subscriber; does he own that money 
absolutely, without any liability on ac- 
count of it? A savings bank receives de- 
posits; does the bank own those deposits 
clear, or does it own them and also owe 
the like amount to depositors? 

However, to come back tothe Citizens’, 
any child in primary arithmetic must 
know that $10 a year could not produce 
$1,000 within the lifetime of a man aged 
35; and we pointed this out very clearly, 
to the disgust of Mr. J. H. Durland, ‘‘Ac- 
tuary” of the society and the person re- 
sponsible for its plans, who sent in a long 
rigmarole about level-premium compa- 
nies. This we declined to publish, because 
it had nothing to do with the question; 
but we said that if either Mr. Durland 
(who thrashed the ground at a great rate 
about it) or Mr. L. M, Bates, whose name 
then appeared and still appears as Presi- 
dent, considered himself libeled we would 
cheerfully meet him in court, where we 
undertook that the Citizens’ should re- 
ceive an effective advertising. The offer 
was not accepted, and, not long after, we 
noticed that Mr: Durland had experienced 
a falling out with the Citizens’ and was 
suing it for alleged balances on services 
rendered. [This is as we recall it; if er- 
roneous in any particular, please consider 
an apology given before it can be asked.] 

Mr. Durland’s career we did not follow, 
but he has recently come to the surface 
in a new place, for, aecording to the 
dailies of just a month ago, Moses Hun- 
ter, of 190 Montgomery St., Jersey City, 
on May 3ist, 1888, took out, in the Union 
Benefit League of this city, what he sup- 
posed a contract by which, in considera- 
tion of thirty cents a week, he was to re- 
ceive ten dollars a week in case of sick- 
ness or disability, and his heirs were to 
get one hundred dollars at his death. As 
brighter men than he do, he omitted to 
read his contract at the time, and so did 
not cbserve that the promise was condi- 
tioned upon collection of assessments. 
Last August, Mr. Hunter had a fortnight’s 
trouble, and sent to the Home Office in the 
Broadway Theater building for his twenty 
dollars; receiving no reply, he went to 
look it up, but found it not. The mana- 
ger of the theater said that J. H. Durland, 
who figures on Hunter’s policy as presi- 
dent, hired an office for a year but paid 
rent for four months; that he got a judg- 
ment for the rent, but when he attempted 
to levy on the office furniture there ap- 
peared on the spot a woman, who proved 
that the furniture was her personal prop- 
erty. 

According to the story, Duriand was 
hunted up by the newspaper reporter, and 
he said the League was incorporated in 
January of 1883, to do a Life business, 
but soon added a Health department; 
that its assessments never equaled the 








face of its certificates, and in 1884 the Life 
part was tranferred to the Home Benefit 
Society of 137 Broadway; that no attempt 
was made to do anything more with the 
Health part until March of last year, when 
an arrangement was made with agents of 
Industrial companies to turn in what 
they could; that about 2,500 members, of 
whom Hunter was one, were thus pro- 
cured in the next four months; then the 
certificates were allowed to lapse, no col- 
lector being sent after the renewal pre- 
miums. ‘‘ There never was any respon- 
sibility connected with the affair,” said 
Durland, ‘‘ but we expected the member- 
ship would grow.” We find nothing of 
this society in the official reports, and 
Mr. Durland is evidently as correct as he 
is candid. 

We suppose this to be the same Durland. 
If not, and if there are two of a kind 
bearing the same name, we sincerely 
apologize to each of the two Durlands for 
having mistaken him for the other. 

We suppose there are still people who 
cherish the delusion that the State of New 
York supervises insurance and sees to it 
that all **‘ companies” doing business are 
substantial and responsible. There are 
still these who dislike insurance com- 
panies having assets, and fixed offices, or 
even buildings of their own; there may 
be an objectionable odor of monopoly 
about such companies, but we have never 
known it to be said of them that they 
could not be found when a bill was to be 
presented. There are stiil persons to say, 
and there may be persons who believe, 
that when this journal, in a feeling of in- 
dignation, disgust and pity combined, 
protests against a statute and an adminis- 
tration which tolerates and even encour- 
ages such petty swindling of the ignorant 
it has been hired with a price by the 
‘* great level-premium companies.” 


> 


THE PH@NIX MUTUAL LIFE’S 
STOCK TROUBLE. 


IT may possibly be that, as the facts are, 
there is no better way of escape for the 
policy-holders of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
than through the bil] prepared and recom- 
mended by nine of the ten directors; 
which authorizes retirement of tLe capita, 
stock by purchase, at five times its face, 
out of the company’s assets; this would 
be to sell to the policy-holders President 
Goodman’s majority holding of 1,002 $50 
shares which a Philadelpbian was to but 
did not purchase, at one-half the price: be 
was to have paid, thus consuming $400,000 
of surplus in paying premium on $100,000 
stock. Commissioner Tyler, however, 
has intervened by a peremptory order to 
the directors to hereafter pay no more 
than six per cent. dividends on the stock 
according to the restriction imposed by a 
by-law. The situation is acomment upon 
the statutes which impose, or are im- 
posed, upon new companies, as a condi- 
tion of organization a capital stock, in- 
stead of merely requiring a proper aggre- 
gate of insurance to be first obtamed. 
The steck 1s a guaranty for a short time 
only, afterward becoming a useless ap- 
pendage and the root of possible trouble- 
the other plan begins with pure mutuali; 
ty. Insurance, like most other things, 
not only owes little to the special statutes 
concerning it but flourishes in despite of 
their hindrance. 











INSURANCE. 





1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Suocessful ence, 
PURELY MUTU. 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
A. JOHNHALL, Secretary. 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF CINCINNATI, O. 


The Com invites attenti 
cies issued on the 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, 


which combine present protection with future en- 
dowment benefit aterdinary Life Kutes. 

For more than 10 a he income from Interest has 
id all Death Claims, Matured Endow- 








to its popular poli- 


Dr, JOHN DAVIS, Pres. 


E. P.MARSHALL, Sec 
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Qscunr, FROM LOSS BY BURG! ARY, 
KOBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL... cccccccccces sovesecccesecsseces ey ory 4 00 
BURPLUB......ccccccccccccsccccccccsccecccess 2,000,000 00 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, jactading — DS and STOCKS, Pa 'E, JEV 
ELRY, DEEDs, , taken for SAFE KEE PING ON 
SPECIAL GU ARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE AND 

7 ALL TIME LOCKS. 

The mpany also rent SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BU RGLATC PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vaults for $10. poems and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe Rente 

DEPOSITS a MON EY RECEIVED ON 


iNT ~~ 3S 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MOD ERATE. CHARGE, 
The Company acts as EXECU" ton. Ppuinisths- 


TOR on GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- 
CUTES TRU Sts of every description,from the Courts, 
Corporations, and Individuals. 

L TRUST FUND» and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the C ompany. 
As additional cocurt , the Company has a 5S ial 
Trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for 
trust ebligations. 

WILLS KEC EIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 

THOUT CHARGE, 

STEPHEN A. “C ‘ALDW LL, President. 

JOHN B, GEST, hs aeepeneme and in charge of 
the Trust 6 Depertme 

KOBE ATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 

Cc HAL ES ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

kK. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secre tary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, Edward T. nteel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibsoz. Thomas McKean, 
William H. derrick, C. A. Griscom, 
Jonn C. Bullitt. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corsoration (Limited), 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


vice cicanccsesecnecax .. $1,161,697.72 
Depositedin U. S..... ...............200,000 


TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES: 








OoL IVES w. SaAnes. Esq.. K:dder,  abody & 
Co. OSto: 

CHAUNCGY ‘i. DEPEW. Esq.. Pres N Y. C. & H. 

RK. R. Co., New Yor 

SAMUEL SLOAN, Esq., Pres. Del., Lacka. & West. 
R. R. Co., New Vork 

WM. A. FRENCH, Esq., Pres. Mass. Nat'l Bank. 
Abram French & Co., Boston. 

Hon. JOHN LUWELL, Boston. 


ee ‘OTT & M ey nd Maange for 
» 71 Kilby St., Bosto 
BU TLE k, STILLMAN & HU BBARD, Coun- 
sel for New York. 


This corporation issues policies indemnifying EM- 
PLOYERS -gaiust loss arising from damages they 
may be required to pay for injuries to EMPLOYES. 
RATES VERY MODERATS AND PROPORTIONS D 

TO RISKS OF OCG UPATION 

In case of accident all liability is assumed by the 
Corporation, which defends suits at its owa cost, in- 
cluding services of EMINENT COUNSEL, and pays, 
within limits named in policy, DAMAGES AWAR 
ED or cost of settlement of case without litigation. 

Employer with pay- ome of over $60,000,00u already 
insured in the United State 

No employer should ‘ee wae w ithout this protection. 


KIRBY & DWICHT, 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORE. 


General Agents for New York State. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 


Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C. P. FRALS EIGH, Secretary 
A. HEELWRIGHT, Assistant Sec retary. 
Ww M. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


of this Company. It is easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 
tract consistent with recognized business principles. 
THE MARKED SUCCE=s alre — 4 achieved by this 
—, shows that it fillsa want long felt by the insur- 
™s public. 
GvOodD AGENTS, desiring to Sopreccet the Com- 
any, are invited to address J. S. ( NEY, Super- 
tntendent of Agenc - at Hamme Ofieg. 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


All Policies Non-forteitable 
All Policies Incontestable after one year. 
eo deduction on account of deferred pre- 
m 
No restriction on travel or residence after 
one year 
No restriction on occupation except in 
Army or Navy in actual war. 


JOHN J.MACFA RLANE, President, 

L. B&B. PFPIFFER, Vice-Presi —e 
HENRY W. SMITH, Actuar 
Gkto.C, WILSON, Jr... Sec, and Treas 





Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
‘eatures. 


THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 








OF THE UNITED STATES, 
December 31st, 1888. 


For the Year Ending 











AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETs, JANUARY Ist, 18BB, .... ccovcccccccece oH 20,207, 905.46 


Income. 


UI «tsk i schingimotneatienbnindasesnaguampaiadteniekeiediakueiia 047,813.35 

NPN PUNING PIM acirdscoicdiiena cvacseda <xc40e Meckeasedadtaeuin vac bar cies $26,958,977.59 
‘ $106,256,933.05 

Disbursements. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments ec ceccogescosgeccece ecocces 

Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and ‘Discounted Endowments. nae meee 

Total patd Policy-holders.......-+000.00-+--$11,884,457-44 

Pevidens, on Ca eat ahi itbialiinadbad nomen saclaeis o0deeb6beGereodninesie 7,000.00 

ommissions, Advertising, Pos' and Excha: eoone 501. 

General Expenses, State. ng, Postage a i Exchange.. + ecececccccccccccccces _ Biswas 16,829,906.13 


Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888.00.00... $89,427,026. 92 


Assets, 


Real _— inclu ne the —~ saan “Buildings ‘and’ p purchases under ieee 


Bonds and Mo’ 


foreclosure of mortga: 


Cashin Banks and in transit (since received and invested)......... 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over ¥ bests value... 
Interest and Rents due and — somes 
Premiums, deferred and in transit............. eee 


Total Assets, aides FT, TEB8 ...cseseesseesve sesee-+ $95 4042,922.96 


I hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securittes 
described in this statement, I find the same Set and — 


accounts 
as stated. 






metibesthnctekeesseen 15,948, 156.40 
ei ‘sseducicepertaaa + 84.98,598 98 
g purchases under ‘ 
eecccoceccoccee §6OM,T0B.81 
342.67 
++ eee woccecces seen scesescces 497,909.45 $89,427,026.92 
2,672,718.53 
868,004.51 
aor 173.00 





























MABINE AND INLAND INSURANOE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


40 and 42 Wall St., New Teck.” 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1889..... ... .. $702,905.26, 
This Company issues Certificates of In 
or which losses are payable in London at the Base 
ing House of Brown, Shipley & Co 
W. IRVING COMES, President. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-President. 

HENRY D, KING, Secretary, 


NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York, ~” 


PNAS 1850 
74th Semi-Annual Statement Jon. Ast, 1889. 














CASH CAPIT/ 1,000 00 
eserve for Reinsurance. 1388: $8 
Reserve for ali other liabilities 212,1:44 
PE acaeses wevenseekaw canes 35 o°s40 26 
DOONN Risse ss escsscieciccssiosssed $2.360,135 37 


Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec. 
tion under fn ruaranties of ie 

NEW YORK SAPET XofLND HAM: 

THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-President.’ "2% 

WEST POLLOCK, See. GEO. OC. HOWF, Aaat. See. 








eyaere- NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Oush capita. $500,000 of 
Reserve 1 _ reinsurance,and: ee other enim, 1, -. 4 
Surplus over all Liabilities ... espeese 15 8 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist. 1889 82,500; 916 2 2 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





JOHN A. MeCALL, Comptroller. 





Total Liabilities, encluding legal reserve on all 


existing Policies (4 per cent. 
Total Undivided Surplus, over 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Polici 
Of which the proportion contributed (as poms oe pe Policies in Fonte Cthaed, fe 48.883968. 00 


We certify to the correctness of the above ca/cu/ation of the reserve and surplus, 


this surplus the usual dividends will be made. 


New Assurance written tn 1888 ree sscsece sveeeeeeee $1 
Total Outstanding A SSULANCe......cecracese-soeveseseeee. ee 4 


Lncrease of Income........... + sensenessess seseceeseseesence eseeseeses+ f 3y 718, 128, 


Increase of Surplus (Four per cent, 


Increase of Assets........... sist sees sesenee cenrsceeeee ceseereneqe-oe+ 10,004,018, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr, 
ALEXANDER, Vice-Presipeyt. 


JAMES W. 
WUGENE KELLY, 
JOHN D, JONES, 
JOHN SLOANE, 
S. BORROWE, 
B. WILLIAMSON 
G,. W. CARLETON, 
E. W. LAMBERT, 
H. 8. TERBELL, 
THOMAS 8S. YOUNG 
WILLIAM M. BLISS 
JOHN J, McCOOK, 
B. F, RANDOLPH, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
HENRY DAY, 

M. HARTLEY, 

H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
CHARL G. LANDON, 
CORNEL N. BLISS, 
ALANSON TRASK, 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, 











A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 





ek eccxesscavasuwnunel $15,040,879 23 
NE: 0042 caghasaceeseees 2,907,432 64 
Insurance in Force........ 64,000,000 00 





In form ef Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


GC Gh ac cscncccccnavtsncsi $250,000 4 

Assets January Ist, 18d9......... 274,500 21 
$200,000 in United States Govertment bonds de- 
posited with the Insurance Department of the State 
at New York for the protection of all the policy-hold- 


WM. M. RICHARDS, Pres’ 
GEO. Ff. SEWARD, V.-Pres’ t Rosrt. J. HTLLAS, Sec. 

Bonds furnished for officers and employés of Rail- 
roads, Express, lelegraph ana Transportation Com- 
panies, Banks, Public Institutions, Corporations and 
Commercial Firms. 

The guarantee of this company is accepted by the 
courts of New York, New Jersey, indiana, Californi., 
Conpecticut, Pennsylvania, Ma ne, Wisconsin. Fk lori- 
da, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire and the States generaliy. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. 8. COE, Pres. Ameri- sous aly RIKER, of J. L 
can Eschange Nat'l B’k,. & I er. 
“i at 5. ._ Pres. At- 


J.8.T.STRAN Suen. Pres. wa. 
Atlantic Dock C 
ALEX. E. pee Pres. N.Y.J. os ecu ILLOW igh, N.Y. 
reduce Exch *> .E. & W. Ry. © 
WILLIAMS. Presid’tTHOS. 8. MOOK, of 
Chemical National Bank. Moore & Walla 
A.H pa itenired Mch’tJ. ym MAXWELL, 
ti) 





PENN MUTUALLIFE 





D. VESUILYS, Pies GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice- 
‘Me ° ident. 


Standard)... $74,248,207.81 
4% Reserve... 20,794,715.15 





ntine class, is 13,812,983.00 


@EO. W. PHILLIPS, 


¢. @. VAN CISE, | Aetuarres, 


nanetet seseeseesceeeseeseees 2,090,460, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 


CHARLES S. SMITH, 
aaa P. MORTON, 


GEORGE H. STUART, 
A. VAN BERGEN, 

T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
OLIVER AMES, 





KENDA 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
H. J. FAIRCHILD, 
WM. ALEX ANDER, 
ayy E PORTER, 
B. ALEXANDER, 
wi. De F. L. DAY, 


HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
GUSTAV G. POHL, 
JOHN A. McCALL, 
JAMES H, DUNHAM, 
DANIEL R. NOYES. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, 


OrrIces, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental { Brooklyn,cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance....82,501,884 39 
Reserveampleforallclaims. 299.768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 


TIS COG ccc cceceiconsces-cscce . 1,°226.691 66 


Total Assets,Jan,.1st,1889..85,028,344 69 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safetv Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 


WM. L. ANDREWS C. MOORE. 

iver D. BABCOCK, RIGHARD A. McCURDY 
EDWARD MARTIN, 

ALEX: ANDER E. ORR, 


HENRY C. BC CYRUS PEC! 

CHARLES H. BOOTH, JNO.'. RIKER, 

E. W. CORLIES, ALF RAY, 

JOHN CLAF TiN, we RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS, WM _H.SWAN, 
JOHN H. EARLE. HENRY F. SPAL LDING, 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A.SLA . 
AUR&LIUS BR. HULL, Vy RENCE TURNURE 
WM. H. HURLBUT. il 


d, 
JACOB WENDELL, 


H. H. LAMPORT, 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Der 
F.C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK. Vice-Pres’t and Sec 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 





THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 

1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


OFFICE OF THK 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsaffaire 
on the 31st of December, 1888 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 5Ist December, 1858......... $5,965,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1888, .... .. 


7388,288 0 a 





Total Marine Premiums...................+ 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 





1888, to 5Ist December, 18*8, -» $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same “a 

0 ee eee $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

Bcncecesnuressciinatevess 687,257 98 
The Company has the following Assets, 3 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... 87,501,515 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

RN Nn a ncaschetinanesnenaeih eikminseibh-aehiiatete 569,947 0 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1374.92 2 
Se Glin nc sncdsased scctamessnntcecncce 252,812 02 

ROB on csciccseiesseesxd $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifthof February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of paymeut and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE JAMES G. DE FOREST 
A. A. RAVEN. ARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW N. DENTON SMITH 
WM. STURGIS 2W'D FLOYD-JONES, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 


ND, WALDRC P 
Sonn | D ‘HEWLETT GEO 
CHARLES 5% Bt RDETT,GUSTAV AMSIN 


HENRY E, es he sKY, WILLIAM G. BOULTON 


ELL H. HOADLEY. 


JOHN D. af SEs . President. 
i. HB. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. RAVEN. Searemnd Vice- 


“STATE MUTUAL 


Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
pS EST A RS ar 84-804. $14 43 
EPA WOR WRIOD. 6. oscccccecccccccss 4.275.939 79 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard@)..... "$793,0 rs 3,045 51 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, & 
~ men by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeituré 


“NEW YORK Bagh E, 189 Broadway. 
. ANDERSON, Gen. Ag’t. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen Copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 











fi, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary, 





card, the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 


Life Assurance Company of 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 3 lst, 1888. 





Total Assets ..... 


$126,082,153 56 


$7,275,301 63 
$7,940,063 63 
$1,645,622 11 






L 

| $103, 214,261 32 
$33,756,792 95 
482,125,184 36 


ta a awn wwegde 04d 6e6 bene vale’ pevooedaes tn: aeons utaaweaeae 
Increase during year 
a sadhanas) da  deacetesttesdcegsacecvbeunensecesebncckessdeaeuseeneabeeen 
Increase during year 
Receipts from all sources 
Increase during year 
Paid Policy-Holders. 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
SS I, cat ccencscce ac stcees ethaadécetenensenses) dudes taasunds #49,617,874 02 
ee rere 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral... ..............cccccccscccescsecccccceees 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest......................0000ee00e 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc $3,248,172 46 


—-+- s- ———_——_—— 


$126,082,153 56 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audito 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


Risks Risks 
Year Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
Ene $34,681,420... ........ ere $4,743,771 
Pe itabideeecenes SS ee SER FTE AGL 2c cccsccces 5,012,634 
eer ee 393,809.208.........0- 5,643,568 
rr CE iddcnconscs Sass secesees 6,294,442 
Daiaisa dencus DEE cbcka+ceeese eee 7,940,063 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


pentane OF TRUSTEES. 


LEwis MA {RORERT SEWELL, {Henry H. RoGeks, 
OLIVER HARRIMAN, 8. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER, Ix. W. AUCHINCLOBs, 
HeNRY W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, THODOKE MORFORD, 
ROBERt OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLISs, WILLIAM BABCOCK, 
Guoues F. BAKER, Rurvus W. PeckHAM, PRFSTON B. PLUMB. 

Jos. THOMPSON, J. HOBART “ ERRICK, WILLIAM D. WASHBOEN 
DUDLEY OLCOTT, Wu. P. DIXON, Cemevocan? FIsH, 
FR2DERIC CROMWELL,| ROBERT A. GRANNTSS, AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD. 
JULI«N T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, CHARLES E. MILIER. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
ys ROBINSON, 
AMUEL D. . BABCOCK, 











JCHARD A. McCurRDY, 
JAMES C. HOLEN, 
HERMANN C, VON ose, 
ALSXANUER H. KIC 

F. RaTCHFORD STARE, 














ROBERT A. GRANNISS..........0005 sees Vice-President. 
TRAD FF. CAME cocncccccccececcccesced 2d Vice-President. 
ee aie HI cinttes cctcdecccesscteadboesd Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM 4. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C, BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CKOMWELL, Treasrrer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Casbier 
GUSTAVUS 8S. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
__WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 


THE LEADING COMPANY, IN ITS SPECIAL 
FIELD, IN THE WORLD. 


WILLIAM K. LOTHROP, President. 
WILLIAM E. MIDGLEY, Vice-President. 
VINCENT R. SCHENCK, Secretary. 
; RICH’D K. SHELDON, 











Treasurer 


Home Office in the 


EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


The Blanket Policy issued by this Company 
covers every hazard of a Boiler Explosion. 








Maximum Security. Minimum Cost, 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


wili give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same mone 
companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost cf level premium insurance on the one 
tity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send. for Prospectus or call in person, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston, Massachusetts, 


Dec 5?! it, 1SSS. $19,724 §$45 
—— 17.45 S'3an oS 


$2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life og remiu 
icles. Cash Eicriburtons are paid upon all 


a | policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
*rand pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured — AY the Resnnapooets Statute. . 

rates and values for any age senton a 
Plication to the company’s Office, 4 a 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOs8, M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8.F. TRULL, Secretary, 
W™. R. TURNER. Aast. Sea 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE: 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, 
sthe agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 228 Washington 
&., : 612 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


from any of the old 
and, and the insecu 




















J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F, B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








BINDERS 


FOR 
HE INDEPENDENT. 
Pricd Reduced. See page 3!. 





HOME 


Insurance Co.of New York, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SEVENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, 1889. 


CAPITAL STOCK a We ee 





$3,000,000 00 





THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $359,833 26 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 626,500 15 
a 1,345,675 14 
Loans on stocks ... . 239,400 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages 701,300 00 
Interest due and accrued 79,098 83 


BONDS. 
Par Value. Market Value 


United States Currency . -< per cent. $1,300,000 00 $1,645,850 00 
United States of 1907 . . eri 100,000 00 127,500 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . 3°65 o - 850,000 00 1,045,500 00 
N. Y., Lake Erie & West’n R. R. Co. Re-org’d First 

Lien * ’ 200 000 00 212.000 00 
* a Chime & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mortgage. 4 4 4s 112,000 00 102,480 00 

Y. & — R. R. First Mortgage verse 

a es sis 100,000 00 131,000 00 
Valley ailway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage. 

Gold a - 100,000 00 105,000 00 
Ohio & bo rd Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 

(191 ye “ 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Peoria, Cait te Evansville Railway Co. First 

Mortgage (Evansville Division) a —_— ' 100,000 00 104,000 00 
Cleveland, Sy mye Cincinnati and A 

R. First Consolidated Mortgage (1914) .7 * “ 100,000 00 130,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 
First Mortgage (1910) . . 6 * i 100,000 00 115,000 00 
West Shore Railway First Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered). . SF Mie. 100.000 00 103,000 00 
Albermarle & Chesaneake ‘Canal Co. 1st M’t’ re (1609 ) ; * 100,000 00 108,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co wand 
Mortgage (1921) . . « 100,000 00 106,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsbureh h Railway Co. ‘st 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 ” 75,000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & niin Railway | 
Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) .. ee “é 50,000 00 60,000 00 
San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Co. a” 
Mortgaxue Gold (1926) . ¢ * o 45.000 00 40,500 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Co. General M’t? ge(1936) 5 = vig 50,090 00 40.000 00 
lowa Central Railway Co. First Mortgage. . a. * sag 25,000 00 20,000 00 
———— Madison and 1 wee me Co. 
First Mortgage 6. F.) (1908) a 29.000 00 —«-38.640 00 
Mississippi . . . ea Bie - 20.000 00 20,000 00 
New York City . . ~ Be. * 200,000 00 214,000 00 
City of Richmond, Va. . * 50.000 00 54,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improv ement 6 * “ 122,643 46 123,869 89 
1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 
ferred . *100 each 100,000 00 110,000 90 

1000 Lake Shore & Michigan ‘Southern Rail- 
way Company . 100 * 100,000 00 104,000 00 

500“ Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omuha Railway Cu. Preferred . . 100 “ 50,000 C0 46,250 00 

500 ‘“ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. Co. 
Preferred 100 —** 50,000 00 51,750 00 
500 “* Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 100 * 50,000 00 54,000 00 
500 “ #$NewYorkCentral& Hudson RiverR.R 100 * 50,000 00 54,000 00 
367 +‘ Towa Central Preferred . _—: 36,700 00 11,010 00 

200 +“* American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . ay i 100“ 20.000 00 29,000 00 
200 ‘ Mercantile National Bank of | N.Y. 1000 ** 20,000 00 34,000 00 
— Bank of America, N. 7 ee le 20.000 36.000 00 
200 ** Manhattan mpess, , Ss 10,000 17,000 00 

200 +“ Merchants’ Exchange Navona! ‘Bank 
of N. Y. gas. 2 10,000 11,800 00 
200 +‘ Chatham Yiationai Bank of N. Y. : 23 5.000 13,100 00 
200 “ National Bank of Commerce of N. Y. — = 20.000 35,400 00 
200 ‘“ Nassau Bank | Eee 10,000 00 15,300 00 

200‘ National Butchers’ and Drovers’ ‘Bank 
of -N. ¥. Fg Se 5,000 00 9,000 00 
12 “ St. Nicholas Bank of N. Y ‘- 100 * 12,500 00 15,000 00 
100 ‘“ Hanover National Bank of N. Y. 100 10,000 00 22,500 00 
100 ‘“ National Bank of the Republic 100 10,000 00 15,200 00 
100 ‘* Fourth National Bank of N. Y. 1000 ** 10,000 00 14,300 00 
200 ‘“* Holland Trust Co. . 100‘ 20,000 00 42,000 00 
100 “ Franklin Trust Co., Brookiyn 100 10,000 00 17,200 00 
50 ‘“ Metropolitan Trust Co . 100‘ 5,000 00 9,200 00 
$8,961,657 27 
oe See meen one ete mle 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital... ee ee reg oe ° $3,000,000 00 
| me Premium Fund ....... ‘ ‘ 3,767,507 00 
mes aid Losses and Taxes 485,427 38 
gn ing Fund. . ae: 22,203 78 
Unpaid Reinsurance and ‘Commission on Uncolles ted Premiums eg 184,056 50 
Net surplus ; ae 1,502,462 61 


TOTAL ASSETS, $8,961,657 27 
(ee enema 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


N H. WASHBU 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, RN 
RIDGE G. SNOW, In, 


JO 
THOMAS B.GREENE, | Sec’ j Vice-Pres’ts, 


HENRY J. FERR 





AREUNAH M. BUR 1s, | Assistant Secretaries 
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Old and Young. 


WHO EKNOWS. 





BY CAROLINE W. D. RICH. 





WHo knows how soon a rose will fade, 

How soon a birdling first will fly? 

Who knows how soon the dew will dry 
Upon the grasses in the glade, 

Where fiickering shadows fitful lie? 
Who knows where thistle-down will lodge 
When once by zepbyrs lightly tossed: 

Or, how a word breathed on the air, 

Across the lake returns again 

From echoing hills—a sweet refrain? 
Amid life’s wear, so much is lost; 

Will love and truth abide? Who knows? 

LEWISTON, ME. 

— 


TWO COLLEGE GIRLS WHO 
WAITED. 








BY JENNETTE B, PERRY. 





‘“‘Is this the stage for Maple Hill 
House ?” 

** ¥es, Miss,” said the red-faced driver, 
touching the brim of a much-soiled hat; 
** Any checks, Miss ?” 

The girl, opening a dark leather travel- 
ing-bag which she carried, produced two 
checks and handed them to the driver, 
who touched his hat again as he received 
them, and disappeared in the crowd. 

The owner of the bag closed it with an 
amused smile as she turned to her travel- 
ing companion, a girl a year or two 
younger than herself. 

** Evidently he doesn’t perceive yet that 
we are ‘hotel help,’” said she, breaking 
into a little laugh at the sight of her com- 
panion’s face, which bore a look half-way 
between annoyance and amusement. 

*¢ Just wait till he tinds it out and you 
won’t feel so cheerful,’ responded the 
other as they clambered into the big 
stage. 

The springs creaked protestingly as 
the trunks were thrown on behind; the 
driver mounted his seat and unfurled his 
long whip over the backs of the six horses, 
which, obedient to its suggestive swirl, 
started off at a rattling pace. Hens scur- 
ried out of the road and small boys 
cheered as the coach whirled down the 
road in a cloud of dust. 

The other occupants were an elderly 
gentleman with an erect military air, gray 
hair and mustache, and keen blue eyes, a 
mother with two children, and an old lady 
with a bird-cage carefully protected in 
brown linen. 

The girls, who had tiken the one va- 
cant seat, sat with their backs to the 
The younger took off her close 
traveling hat, and, leaning her head 
agaiust the high leather cushions, closed 
her eyes with a sigh of relief. She was 
evidently very tired. But the elder sat 
erect, glancing first through one window 
and then through the other, noting every 
detail of the changing scenery as the 
coach climbed the high New Hampshire 
hills. 

The girls bore that curious family re- 
semblance which, it has been observed, 
strikes a stranger, but utterly disappears 
on closer acquaintance. Otherwise they 
were markedly unlike; the older, with 
her dark hair and eyes, her mouth half 
sarcastic, half tremulous, forming a good 
contrast to the fairer, more regular fea- 
tures of the younger. They wore dark 
cloth suits,and were well-gloved. But 
more noticeable than face or clothes was 
the air with which they carried them- 
selves. Even the younger, as she leaned 
against the cushions, showed no signs of 
slouching, but held herself with a certain 
grace. 

The elderly gentleman opposite, glanc- 
ing over the top of his newspaper, marked 
them approvingly. ‘‘ College girls, prob- 
ably,” was his inward comment; ‘‘the col- 
leges are doing wonders for our girls 
physically, whatever the mental results 
may be. These girls have been taught 
somewhere how to carry themselves. Off 
on a vacation evidently.” 

All this flashed through the old gentle- 
man’s mind in the glance of an eye. He 
turned his attention once more to his 
paper, and the coach rumbled on, Up it 


horses. 


went over a steep country road, which 

patiently followed the vagaries of a 

mountain brook that bubbled and danced 

deep down in a gorge on the left. All 

about the trees stirred gently in the wind 

and gave out a subtle fragrance as the 

June twilight settled down upon the 

mountain. Along the horizon on the 

west the afterglow crept up and flooded 

thesky. A shaft of the glowing light fell 

acrcvss the face of the younger girl. 

The other watched it for a winute and 

then leaning toward her said, quietly, so 

as not to be overheard by the other pas- 

sengers: *‘ Tired out, Prue?” 

Prue—who was Prue only by courtesy 

of a nickname—opened her eyes. ‘* No,” 

said she, with a curious little quirk at 

the corners of her mouth; ‘I’m getting 

rested. But I begin to quake fe’ful when 

I think bow near we are. I expect mo- 

mentarily to hear some one call out: 

‘Waitah, bring me that hash!’ and I 

tremble for the bald-headed old gentle- 

men when I remember that on the mor- 

row I shall be allowed to wield the soup- 

plate.” 

** Nonsense, Prue. I don’t believe it 

will be very bad. That year that we 

boarded at the hotel in Trenton ought to 

have given us experience. I’m sure that 
we had samples of all kinds of waiting 
there. And I guess hotels are pretty 

much the same the world over.” 

‘* Well,” said the other, closing her eyes 
with a mock resigned expression, ** I’m 

willing if they are. Only if they knew 

what is coming they would have their in- 
surance policies doubled and their heads 

silver-plated.” 

This conversation had been carried on 
in a low tone under cover of the noise of 
the coach. Now the older of the girls 
drew from her bag two cards, which she 
examined in the fading light to make sure 
that they were the ones wanted. On one 
was engraved *‘ Miss Dana,” on the other 
‘* Miss Helen Dana.” 

**Do you know, Helen,” said she, with 
perplexity in her voice, ‘‘ it seems absurd 
for—for young women in the serving line 
tosend up their cards. But then, after 
all, it’s the most business-like thing to do; 
ergo, it must be the most sensible.” 

It was quite dark when, with flourish 
of whip aud sound of horn, the coach 
drew up in front of the Maple Hill House. 
Doors flew open, lights flashed out, music 
sounded from within, and the spurious 
air of welcome which only a summer ho- 
tel knows how to give, pervaded all 
things. 

The girls, in spite of themselves, felt a 
little comforted by it all as they stepped 
from the coach. But when, a minute 
later, the proprietor gave them a cordial 
hand-shake, evidently greeting them as 
prospective guests, the anomaly of their 
position came over them with uncomfort- 
able force. The proprietor was off ina 
twinkling, however, greeting others, 
looking after the old lady’s bird-cage, 
ushering the whole party into the house, 
and trying by his activity to make the ar- 
rival of seven equal to that of twenty. 
There seemed nothing to do but to follow 
the crowd, 

‘*Let us not go in, Constance,” said 
Helen, drawing back. ‘‘I think I'll go 
home.” 

** Yes, [think you will,” replied Con- 
stance, mounting the steps. ‘‘ You just 
follow me, chicken, and we'll be all right 
directly.” 

Inside the large, square hall, which 
formed the entrance, all was light and 
bustle. Bell boys were running here and 
there, probably accomplishing nothing, 
but impressing new-comers with a sense 
of unlimited future service. The propri- 
etor was here, there and everywhere. 
Guests, who by virtue of one day’s senior- 
ity wore the air of old residents, strolled 
about the hall, looking curiously at the 
new-comers. 

Constance and Helen drew a little to 
one side to wait until some one should be 
at liberty to direct them. As usual, those 
who will wait, may wait; and to their 
dismay the girls saw the crowd melting 
away, and themselves becoming the most 
prominent people in the room. The on- 
lookers evidently regarded them as guests 





directly to their rooms; and while the 
glances were observant and critical, there 
was nothing of patronage in them; but 
Helen grew hot from head to foot. 
** Connie,” said she, ‘‘in just one min- 
ute, if some one doesn’t come, I shall go 
straight through this window.” 
But at that instant the proprietor, who 
had been absent, returned, and with an 
air of annoyance that guests should have 
been so neglected, came quickly toward 
them. 
Constance handed him the two bits of 
cardboard which she had brought for this 
special emergency. But the reality was 
quite different from anything that she 
had pictured beforehand. For instance, 
she had never imagined this queer feeling 
which swept uver her as she said quietly, 
‘* We are engaged as table-girls.” 
The proprietor was an American gentle- 
man. His manner was not a shade less 
solicitous, his tone not a shade more pat- 
ronizing, as he said, ‘‘ Ah, you are the 
young lady with whom I have been cor- 
responding for the last few weeks. Come 
this way and I will put you in care of Mrs. 
Palmer.” 
He led the way to a door on the oppo- 
site side of the room and courteously held 
it open for them to pass through ahead 
of bim. It wasdone so simply,so as a 
matter of course, that Constance felt like 
knighting him on the spot. 
Passing down a long hall, they came to 
a small room where a little woman with 
soft, white hair stood measuring cream 
into tiny pitchers, 
‘* Mother,” said the proprietor, ‘ here 
are two young ladies whom you will be 
glad to see, Miss Dana and Miss Helen 
Dana. Mother will take good care of 
you,” said he. ‘‘Good-night,” and he was 
gone down the hall. 
‘*Bless him for a man,” thought Con- 
stance. 
**And so you came from Connecticut 
to-day,” said Mrs. Palmer, in a brisk, 
business-like way. ‘*You must be 
tired and hungry. I'll see if I can get 
you something to eat. Everything is 
locked up, I expect. You see, such a big 
house needs system; and the housekeeper 
has all the keys, except for the cream and 
milk. I look after that because it’s likely 
to sour.” 
Away trotted the little old lady, and 
after a course of red tape succeeded in 
getting the keys, and placed before the 
girls a few slices of bread, a small piece of 
butter and two glasses of water. It 
seemed a pity to have taken so much 
trouble for nothing; so Constance swal- 
lowed a few mouthfuls of bread and 
drank the water, carefully avoiding 
Helen’s eye meanwhile. 
The room in which they were seated 
was evidently the kitchen. Cooks in 
white aprons and square white caps were 
bustling about the room or stirring con- 
coctions in large black kettles. Waiters 
hurried in with small dishes on large 
black trays. The dishes were filled from 
the various kettles and the waiters disap- 
peared. Evidently a supper for the late- 
arrived guests was in progress, 
No doubt each waiter had a legitimate 
excuse for her visit to the kitchen, but 
she did not fail to improve the oppor- 
tunity to take a good look at the new- 
comers. At last a girl who walked ina 
quick, jerky way, setting her heels down 
hard at every step, approached them, and 
held out her hand to Constance, saying: 
‘*You’re the new girls from the Boston 
University, aren’t you? We heard you 
was coming to-day, and I thought I’d 
speak to you. I’m from Cotton Female 
Seminary. There is three of us here from 
there.” 
She spoke in a high, nasal tone, and 
held her hands on her hips while she 
talked, 
‘*Do you tind it pleasant here?’ said 
Helen. 
**Oh, yes; pretty good. It’s hard, 
We’ve been here two weeks and I’ve lost 
ten pounds. But I am going to stick it 
out. Here come the other girls. Miss 


Bale let me introduce you to Mi3s”— 
** Dana,” supplied Constance—‘‘and this 
is Miss Townsend and Miss Derrick. 
We're pretty particular about calling each 





who for some reason could not be shown 





waiter to call us so. He is a Dartmouth 
student, senior; and the clerk is a Cornel] 
student. They haven’t either of them 
called me Mary but three times yet. My 
name’s Mahon—Miss Mahon.” 

She paused for breath a minute after 
this, and then said: ‘‘I suppose you’re 
ready to go to your room. It’s right next 
ours. I told Mrs. Palmer I'd show you 
the way. I tell you, you’re lucky to have 
aseparate room. We four girls have a 
room together, and you two have one by 
yourselves; but all the other waiters sleep 
in one room. There’s about fifteen of 
them.” 

Still talking she led the way out-of- 
doors, down a long plank walk to a small 
house a little distance away. Openinga 
door in the basement, she lighted a lamp 
and showed the girls into a small room. 
‘Your trunks haven't come, have they? 
They’ll bring them down in the morning, 
I guess. Anything I can lend you? 
Don’t you want my Bible?” 

‘*No, thank you,” said Constance; 
‘*you are very kind to show us to our 
roow.” She held the door-handle in her 
hand as she spoke, and Miss Mahon re- 
tired with active tread. 

Constance closed the door and turned 
the key. ‘‘So this is the White Moun- 
tains,” said she, turning to Helen, who 
sat on the edge of the bed, her face a 
study. 

“Constance,” said she, solemnly, ‘ my 
digestion is not good and I shall never be 
able to eat such rich food.” 

**T don’t mind the food,” said Con- 
stance; ‘‘ but fancy the horror of hearing 
that idiot call you Helen.” 

‘*What idiot,” asked Helen, in dismay, 
‘Why, the head waiter, of course, 
Didn’t you see him?” 

** No.” 

**Did you observe, close by the dining- 
room door that short, fat young man 
with red hair?” 

‘** The one that looked as if he had been 
intended fora very tall man, but as if the 
potter had gotten angry with the result 
and rapped the image very hard on the 
head?” 

‘*The same—Well, Helen, that is the 
head waiter.” 

‘* How do you know?” 

** Oh, Lintuited it. Isaw the proprie- 
torial gleam in his eye-ball as we came 
by.” 

** Oh,Connie, I’m so hungry,” exclaimed 
Helen irrelevantly; ** I’m just hollow in- 
side.” 

‘** Well, that’s the place to be hollow. I 
never heard of any one being hollow on 
the outside. As for me, I am so thankful 
to have escaped rooming with the fifteen 
who also stand and wait that I hope 1 
don’t mind a little thing lke being hun- 
gry.” 

‘“<Tt must be awful, mustn’t it—Connie; 
you don’t suppose we shall wish we had 
never come, do you?” 

‘“*No, of course not,” very decidedly. 
‘That is, I do regret it just this minute, 
because there is no water in this pitcher; 
but probably I shall not mind later on.” 

Silence for a few minutes while the girls 
combed and braided their hair. Then 
Constance remarked: 

** Helen, don’t you think it would have 
been more to the point if Miss Ironsides 
had offered us something to sleep in, in- 
stead of spiritual food ?” 

** Miss Ironsides !” 

‘** Why, yes, don’t you know, 


* * Old Tronsides at anchor lay 
In the harbor of Mahon’; 


it’s in the Fourth reader.” 

**Connie, you are so tired you are 
actually silly, besides being wicked.” 

Darkness and a long silence ensued. 
Constance, afraid of disturbing Helen, lay 
very quiet; but she was preternaturally 
wakeful. In spite of her promptness in 
silencing Helen’s doubts, she began to 
have serious questioning as to the wisdom 
of this venture on which they had enter- 
ed. Looked upon from a distance, it had 
seemed a most reasonable thing to do. 

They must in some way take care of 
themselves from June to September. They 
had twenty dollars each with which to do 
it. With close economy they might manage 
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by becoming waiters at a summer hotel 
they would earn their board and a small 
sum, perhaps fifteen dollars as wages. 
They would have, besides, fresh air, nour- 
ishing food and a broader experience of 
the world. 

Constance smiled grimly to herself in 
the darkness as she recalled this last item 
of their prospectus. It seemed likely to 
be carried out in away they had not fore- 
seen. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by an 
ambiguous ‘*‘ U-m ” from Helen. 

‘* What’s the matter, Prue?” said Con- 
stance. 

‘*Oh, nothing!” replied Helen. ‘“‘I was 
just thinking of Margery Daw.” 

‘* What of her ?” 

‘*Nothing. Only perhaps you remem- 
ber, ‘she sold her bed and slept upon 
straw.’” 

‘*Go to sleep,” said Constance, econcise- 

ly. 
Rat-tat-tat, bang, slam— 
“Yes,” murmured Constance, drowsily. 
Where was she? What was that noise? 
Was she in the body or out? The room 
was almost dark; but above her hung and 
shifted a cloudlike mass of grayish white, 
which she could just distinguish in the 
uncertain light. 

‘‘ Helen,” said she, softly. 

“Yes,” replied Helen. 

‘*What is that up in the room?” 

** Morning mists,” said Helen. ‘‘ Pretty, 
isn’t it ?” 

‘**No. its uncanny,” said Constance. 
‘It makes me feel like one of the prophets 
of old, Besides, it must be malarious.” 

“It’s evident they expect us to rise 
while it’s yet night,” said Helen, sleepily. 

‘* Evidently.” 

Toe girls dressed quickly, and Con- 
stance, who was ready a minute the 
sooner, stepped to the window to see 
what their surroundings were like. A 
little cry of surprise broke from her. 

** Come here, Prue,” said she, softly. 

Helen came to her side. 

Opposite them, a mile away—ten miles 
away? who could measure distance in 
such an atmosphere ?—rose a mountain, a 
little lower than the one from which they 
looked; beyond stretched peak after peak 
of varying blues and grays. Between this 
mountain and them lay a valley,and in this 
wus the sight that had caused Constance’s 
cry of surprise. The valley was tilled 
with clouds, which rolled and shifted in 
lawless confusion, a mass of bewildering 
mist. Nowthey opened fora minute and 
disclosed a glimpse of green beneath; 
now they closed, and tumbling one over 
the other scurried down the valley; now 
they grew quiet and settled elowly, until 
they lay shimmering like a gray-white 
lake among the trees. At last the girls 
turned from the window. 

‘*T am almost glad we came,” said Hel- 
en, softly. ; 

Scarcely had they emerged from the 
house when a high nasal ‘*‘ Good-morn- 
ing” came floating to them from a dis- 
tance. 

**It is she of the Ironsides,” murmured 
Constance, under her breath. And inan- 
other instant the young woman in ques- 
tion appeared, bearing down upon them 
like a veritable ship in full sail. 

** You’re just in time,” said she, breath- 
lessly; ‘* the head waiter is right up here. 
Come up and I’]l introduce you.” 

‘Isn't that a ceremony that can be dis- 
pensed with *” asked Helen, dryly. 

**Oh, no, come on. He'll like it; and 
that’s a great thing.” 

‘** Verily, it seemeth so,” said Constance 
as they ascended the plank walk, at the 
end of which stood the head waiter, very 
red as to hair, very striped as to trousers. 

‘*Mr. Brown,” said Miss Mahon, ‘* this 
is Miss Constance Dana and Miss Helen 

Dana.” 

The girls bowed civilly, thinking this 
sufficient courtesy to show at being intro- 
duced toa man. But Helen’s quick eye 
noted a pudgy red band advancing toward 
them, and quickly taking Constance’s 
right hand as if to attract her attention, 
she said: ‘* See, sister, how the mists are 
lifting? It is beautiful, is it not?” said 
she smiling blandly upon the head waiter. 

** Yes, we think i+ quite fine,” said he, 
in atone of ownership. 





‘Just then a bell broke upon the morn- 
ing stillness. ‘‘Come on,” exclaimed 
Mss. Mahon, ‘that’s the bell for the 
help’s breakfast—he don’t eat with us,” 
she explained as the head waiter moved 
away with a wave of his pudgy hand. 
‘*He and the head clerk eat with Mr. 
Palmer’s folks.” 

‘* And yet * the rank is but the guinea’s 
stamp,’ ” said Constance absently. 
‘‘What’s that?’ demanded the Iron- 
sides, 

‘“*T beg your pardon,” said Constance; 
‘*T must have been thinking aloud.” 
Prompt as they had been in responding 


,to the breakfast bell, others had been 


more prompt; and the six long tables 
were nearly full. Constance and Helen 
were shown to places near the end of a 
table at which were seated bell boys, 
laundresses and waiters. Upon the table 
was a platter of meat cut in imitation of 
steak. The slices, which were very thin, 
were fried, and lay in a watery-Jooking 
gravy. Unpalatable as it looked, there 
was still a choice in badness; a fact of 
which the bell boys were not slow to take 
advantage as the platter passed them, so 
that when it reached the girls only two 
very tough and grizzled pieces remained. 
They accepted them meekly, however, 
thinking that no one need starve while 
there was bread on the table. 

Three or four young girls of frowzy as- 
pect were waiting on the tables, bringing 
very thick cups of extremely weak coffee. 

“So it seems that the larger waiters 
have smaller waiters, and so on, ad infini- 
tum,” thought Constance, as she asked 
oneof these maidens to bring more 
bread. 

‘“‘We are not allowed to help twice to 
anything,” replied she, smiling loftily in 
the possession of superior knowledge. 

‘*Connie,” said Helen, as, a few min- 
utes iater, they went from the help’s hall 
to the main building, ‘‘ do you remember 
that one of your arguments for coming to 
this retreat was, that we should have 
good, nourishing food ?” 

* Yes,” replied Constance, meekly; ‘‘ but 
I supposed we should have what the 
boarders left. I never heard of this ar- 
rangement of having a help’s hall and 
serving up rations of aged ox.” 

Entering the kitchen, they inquired 
where they should go, and were shown 
into a room called the carving-room. It 
was very long and narrow; down each 
side ran a sink, and between the sinks 
extended a long, narrow table the length 
of thercom. At one end of this table 
were assembled a dozen or more girls of 
all ages and aspects, their only charac- 
teristic in common being the white apron 
which each wore. . 

Miss Mahon, always to the front, in- 
troduced Constance and Helen; and they 
took their places by the wall to await de- 
velopments. - 

Most of the girls were standing; one or 
two had improvised, seats from boxes; 
but the majority leaned against the wall 
or table. The space was too small to al- 
low chairs enough for all, even had they 
been provided. All the girls seemed in 
excellent spirits. 

‘* We're in luck for once,” said one; 
‘* no peas to shell this morning.” 

‘*Don’t flatter yourself,” said another; 
‘‘ they'll take it out of us somehow.” 

Just then the door - at the other end of 
the room swung open, and the head wait- 
er appeared. 

‘* Number eight,” called he, in a per- 
emptory voice. A 

One of the girls straightened herself 
from the wall, took a large tray from the 
shelf, and disappeared through the din- 
ing-room door. 

Catching sight of Constanceand Helen, 
the head waiter came down theroom. He 
took a note-book from his pocket, con- 
sulted it, and then said to Constance: 

‘* Your number is nineteen, and your 
sister’s twenty. When I call those 
numbers you are to take a tray and come 
to the dining-room for orders. Never 
come without an apron on.” 

Constance and Helen dared not ex- 
change even a glance, too many sharp 
eyes were watching them. 

And now a bright-eyed little woman 





came bustling into the room, * All on 


hand, girls?” said she, cheerily; ‘‘ that’s 
good. How many can I have to wash 
dishes to-day ?” 

“‘ We are assigned tables up to sixteen,” 
said one of the girls. 

‘*‘ And how many are there? Twenty? 
Well, we must make that do. Seventeen, 
eighteen, nineteen, twenty, step this way, 
please.” 

Thus our friends found themselves in- 
stalled as dish-washers, and so relieved for 
a time from the dread of being summoned 
to the dining-room, 

The monotony of the work was occa- 
sionally varied by a scene of this sort. 
Head waiter—appearing at one end of 
the room—*‘ Number five.” 

No attention paid by the girls, who are 
laughing and chatting at the other end 
of the room. 

Head waiter—more pompously and per- 
emptorily—‘‘ Number five !” 

Still no response. 

Head waiter—clapping his pudgy bands 
to attract attention, and speaking in a 
strident voice of exasperation—‘‘ Emily 
Derrick!” 

And Emily Derrick, a laughing girl 
from Cotton Female Seminary, springs to 
her feet, her cheeks crimson with morti- 
fication, and seizes the large, black 
tray. 

A little later Miss Mahon announced, 
‘Mr. Brown wants to see all the waiters in 
the dining-room.” Constance and Helen 
had then been standing, washing dishes, 
for three hours. An endless procession 
of plates, cups and saucers had passed 
through their hands. Constance was just 
finishing the last dishes placed in her 
sink, 

** You go, Helen,” said she; “I’m not 
quite through, and besides I might say 
something.” 

She was pouring clear water down the 
sink torinse it as the white-aproned pro- 
cession returned from the dining-room. 

‘* Well, what did the.man say?” de- 
manded Constance, as she splashed a last 
basinful of water down the sink. 

The other waiters had hurried away to 
their rooms and Constance and Helen 
were alone in the carving-room. 

** We stood in a row with our toes to a 
crack; and he sat tipped back ina chair 
with his legs crossed and a tooth-pick 
between his teeth, and told us never to 
come in without our aprons on, not to eat 
things that the guests left on their plates, 
not to talk to each other in the dining- 
room and to conduct ourselves like 
ladies,” said Helen, dryly. 

‘* Excellent,” said Constance, in the 
same tone. 

** Oh, Connie,” exclaimed Helen abrupt- 
ly, ‘* can’t we go home?” 

“TI don’t see how we can,” replied 
Constanee, as they started down the 
plank walk. ‘‘ We have spent ten dol- 
lars apiece to get here. It will cost us as 
much more—minus the swell lunch we 
took in Springfield—to get back; and then 
we have nota penny left to live on the 
rest of the vacation.” 

‘‘IT shall sell my watch,” said Helen, 
desperately, throwing herself onto the 
bed 


*“Oh, Prue, you couldn’t—Father’s 
present !” 

**I don’t care,” said Helen, choking, 
‘*T just can’t stand this.” 

** Well, go to sleep,” responded Con- 
stance, soothingly. ‘* Perhaps it will not 
be so bad when we get used to it.” 

An hour’s rest, and then the dinner- 
bell, and after dinner a repetition of the 
morning’s work. The help’s dinner had 
proved even worse than the breakfast, 
and the girls found themselves poorly 
fortitied for the four hours’ dish-washing 
that lay before them. Constance, with 
her lips set close together, washed as fast 
as her hands could move, taking a pile of 
dishes now and then from Helen’s place. 
She knew that she was much the stronger 
of the two, and if her back ached as if it 
would come in two just below the waist- 
line, what must be the state of Helen’s? 

During the afternoon the head waiter 
sent word for them to come to the dining- 
room after the dishes were washed; since, 
through some misunderstanding, they 
had not been present at a lecture which he 


” 





gave the waiters just before dinner, 


‘*T shall go in, Helen,” said Constance, 
«It’s nonsense for beth of us to go. You 
sit on that box and rest your weary bones 
till Icome out,” and thereupon she de- 
parted to the dining-room. 

The head waiter was standing by a 
window with his back to the door as she 
entered. Turning about, he greeted her 
with the cordiality of an old friend, and 
with an assurance which Constance found 
very trying. 

‘*T must ask you to excuse my sister,” 
said she; ‘‘she is tired. I will report to 
her what you have to say.” 

** Pray be seated, Miss Dana,” said the 
head waiter, waving the pudgy hand 
toward a chair and seating himself oppo- 
site. 

‘* Now,” said he, leaning forward and 
placing his elbows on the table as he con- 
sulted his note-book. “I want to give 
you a few points, First, about passing 
the butter ’—reading in a loud, pompous 
tone. ‘‘When a guest wants butter, don’t 
pass them the whole plate, but cut a piece 
on a small plate for them, and be careful 
not to use both hands to cut the butter. 
Now with the spoons it’s just the other 
way. When any one wants a spoon, 
don’t take out one and pass it to them, 
but pases the whole spoon-holder.” 

So he blustered on for about twenty 
minutes. He had learned his lesson well 
and there was little need for the note- 
book. But it somehow made him more 
comfortable to have something to refer 
to as he looked up occasionally and 
caught Constance’s dark eyes regarding 
him critically and impersonally, some- 
what asif he were a new order of bug 
which she had not yet classified. 

Suddenly she started, vaguely aware 
that the character of the harangue had 
changed and that the remarks were be- 
coming more personal: *‘ Hope that you 
will like it here—trust we shall be good 
friends—good many ways I can make it 
pleasant for you if we are” — 

“Is that all you have to tell me?” 
asked Constance, quietly. 

‘*How did you enjoy your lesson?” 
asked Helen, with a smile, as Constance 
appeared. Sitting on the box had rested 
her back somewhat and her spirits were 
reviving. 

‘* He is a fool!” said Constance, shortly. 

‘* Why, Constance!” exclaimed Helen, 
in amazement. 

‘I don’t know but that is rather hard 
on the other idiots, tho,” said Constance, 
breaking into a little laugh. 

Again a rest of an hour, then the sup- 
per-bell, and after that the inevitable 
dish: washing until half-past nine o’clock, 
By that time even Constance’s spirits 
were somewhat depressed, tho she triei 
hard to keep the fact from Helen’s notice, 
and answered ironically her proposal that 
they go home: ‘‘I could not leave the 
head waiter; you know we are going to 
be such good friends.” 

**Come here and take a look at your 
twenty-dollar scenery,” said she, as the 
light was put out. 

The whole valley lay flooded in moon- 
light, looking even more weird than in 
the morning. 

‘** Yes, we think it quite fine,’” mur- 
mured Helen, as they crept into bed. 

The first person who greeted the girls 
as they entered the carving-room the next 
morning was Miss Mahon, on her way to 
the dining-room with a large tray of 
dishes. 

**You will probably have tables as- 
signed you to-day. There are ever so 
many new folks,” said she, hurriedly, as 
she passed them with an important air. 

Scarcely had she disappeared when the 
door atthe other end of the room swung 
quickly open and an imperative voice 
called out: 

‘* Number nineteen !” 

At first no one stirred. But as the 
head waiter glanced sharply at Constance, 
she remembered the lesson that had been 
instilled into her the previous day, and 
seizing a tray from the shelf, she pushed 
open the dining-room door and entered. 

For a minute the room whirled about 
her and the seventy-five or eighty guests 
seated at the different tables, seemed an 
immumerable crowd. She stood appar- 





ently calm and self-possessed, however, 
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and waited until the head waiter pointed 
out the table at which she was to serve, 
and then moved quietly toward it. 

At present only two people were at this 
table—a gentleman and his wife. ‘ Thor- 
oughly nice people,” was Constance’s in- 
ward comment, as she passed them and 
took her station behind their chairs. 

‘*Dropped egg on toast, and coffee,” 
said the lady. 

‘**Beefsteak, omelet, rice croquets, 
baked potato, cakes and coffee,” said the 
gentleman, laying down the bill of fare 
which he had been consulting, and un- 
folding a newspaper. 

‘Oh, dear, I never can remember it 
all,” groaned Constance to herself as she 
took her way toward the carving-room 
door, repeating: ‘‘ Beefsteak, omelet, 
potato croquet—oh, dear, no—rice cro- 
quets ”— 

**Jobn,” said the lady abruptly, watch- 
ing Constance as she disappeared, ‘I 
think it is shameful !”’ 

‘* What is the matter now?” asked the 


husband, apparently absorbed in his 
newspaper. 

** Did you notice that girl?” 

“Not particularly; rather pretty, 


wasn’t she?” he asked, looking up with an 
amused smile. 

*** Pretty’ has nothing to do with it,” 
she replied; ‘‘ she isa lady, John, Didn’t 
you see how she carried herself? and her 
finger-nails were beautifully kept.” 

** Therefore she must be a lady,” said 
the gentleman, breaking into a laugh. 
“You are really getting logical, Mary.” 

* Now, John, you need not laugb. I 
wish that such girls knew enough not to 
take these places, or that the hotels knew 
enough not to employ them. It makes 
me thoroughly uncomfortable. I would 
much rather get up and wait on my- 
self.” 

‘*Don’t wax eloquent, my dear,” 
responded the husband, *‘for the ‘ lady’ is 
returaing and she might object to hear- 
ing herself discussed.” 

With much inward trepidation Helen 
arranged the dishes, cut the butter for the 
individual plates and passed the spoons 
‘** just the other way.” But gradually she 
gained confidence. More guests came in, 
the head waiter showed them to her table 
and she took their orders with quite an 
experienced air of passivity. But they 
required much more service than the first 
guests; they were hazy in their orders, 
changeable in fancy and fertile in devices 
for making Constance wait on them. 
Her ankles, already tired from unaccus- 
tomed standing, began to swell and her 
arms and back uched painfully from car- 
rying the heavy tray. And the head- 
waiter’s insolent glance constantly upon 
her chafed like a halter against her sore 
pride. 

Helen meanwhile had been assigned a 
table, and was passing in and out of the 
room. Constance allowed herself only 
one glance of commiseration; but even that 
was perceived by the head waiter. The 
next time she passed the place where he 
stood, he said, sharply: ‘‘ You are not to 
look at Helen when you are in the dining- 
room.” 

By ten o’clock the dining-room was 
cleared of guests, and the table-girls re- 
paired to the carving-room to help finish 
the dish-washing. 

‘* What sort of folks did he give you?” 
asked a buxom, red-faced girl, who was 
wiping the dishes which Constance 
washed, 

**The usual sort, I should think,” re- 
plied Constance. 

‘* How much did they fee you?” asked 
the other. 

** Nothing,” answered Constance, as she 
placed a fresh pile of plates in her pan. 

‘** Now, that’s pesky mean in him,” ex- 
claimed the dish-wiper. ‘‘ He knuws well 
enough who the people are who fee; and 
he might have given you some good ones 
if he’d bad a mindto. It was hateful in 
him to give you transients, and transients 
who won't fee are the worst kind. But 
he’s meanner ’n dirt most of the time,” 
said she, with a sigh of helpless rebel- 
lion. 

‘** It is just as well,” said Constance, at- 
tacking another pile of plates. 

The buxom girl glanced at Constance’s 





face, and then said, briskly: ‘‘ Now, you 
just let me finish here. You’re awful 
pale. I don’t believe you can stand up 
much longer. It’s hard at first; but you'll 
get used to it after a while.” 

‘** You are good to offer,” said Constance, 
looking at her gratefully; ‘‘ but I can 
hold out a while longer.” 

At twelve o’clock when Constance went 
down to their room, she found Helen 
standing looking out of the window. 

‘*Prue,” said she abruptly, as she 
closed the door, ‘‘do you know what a 
fee is?” 

No reply from Helen, who still stood 
with her back to the room. Constance 
crossed the room to her side, and wheeled 
her about until she could see her face— 
the eyes were full of tears. 

‘* What is the matter, Prue?’ demanded 
Constance. 

‘Ob, Connie!” sobbed Helen, putting 
her face on Constance’s shoulder, ‘“ I’ve 
had a dreadful time—a man—I guess he 
was a drummer—offered me fifty cents. 
He tried to slip it into my hand under 
the table’”—sob—*‘ and I drew my hand 
away, and then he held it out to me, and 
I drew myself up and told him that I had 
two dollars and a half a week, and I did 
not care for it.” She finished with a 
hysterical little laugh, and Constance, in 
spite of herself, laughed, too. Nevertheless 
there was a look of annoyance on her 
face. 

**And after the others were gone,” 
continued Helen, ‘* that head waiter called 
me to him and told me that I must take 
fees when they are offered, that it is the 
custom of the house—and oh, Constance, 
I can’t!” she sobbed, 

‘The fiend!” said Constance. 
speak to Mr. Palmer. 
now while you can.” 

Comforted, Helen lay down; and before 
she had time to think was fast asleep. 

Constance looked anxiously at her face 
asit lay turned to the light. Dark circles 
were under the eyes, the cheeks were 
white and drawn and there were sharp 
lines about the mouth. It seemed impos- 
sible that two days could so change any 
face; but Constance, as she remembered 
the scanty rations of third-rate food that 
had been their fare for that time, was not 
much surprised at the face. 

The sight of it, however, caused all the 
vague, half-formed thoughts which had 
been floating about in her mind to crys- 
tallize suddenly into a firm resolve. 

Sbe went to the window and looked 
out. Mr. Palmer stood under a treea 
little distance away, talking with the 
stage-driver, 

Softly Constance slipped from the room, 
and passing out of the house hastened to 
accost Mr. Palmer, just as the driver was 
turning away. 

‘*Mr. Palmer,” said she, in answer to 
his pleasant ‘‘ good-morning,” ‘“‘it wasa 
mistake, our coming here. I see it clear- 
ly now; and, unless it will inconvenience 
you, we would rather go away.” 

She paused for a minute; but seeing 
that he said nothing, she added: ‘‘Perhaps 
I could stand it; but my sister would sure- 
ly break down and as we have ourselves 
to support, it would hardly pay.” 

** There is lighter work in the office that 
your sister could do nicely, I think,” said 
Mr. Palmer, thoughtfully; ‘* and it seems 
to me that if you would both rest for a 
day or two, andthen take the work more 
easily, you would be able to stay.” 

He looked at Constance so kindly as he 
spoke that she felt the tears come irtoher 
eyes. She had meant to be quite brave 
and business-like; but she was very tired 
and this unexpected kindness took her off 
her guard. 

** That is good in you,” said she grate- 
fully, as she brushed her hand impatient- 
ly across her eyes. ‘‘ But even if the 
work were not so hard”— she hesitated a 
minute, and then went bravely cn—‘I am 
afraid that I could not work well with the 
head waiter.” 

Mr. Palmer’s face flushed—*‘ I know”— 
said he, hastily. ‘It was a wretched 
blunder, my getting him here; but I sup- 
posed that everything was going on 


“Til 
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smoothly.” 
‘** Probably it will if we go away,” said 





Constance, 





come. Itseems to methat any woman 
who is not a waiter makes a mistake to 
put herself in that position even for a 
short time. I always maintained that a 
women could not degrade herself by any 
honest work tbat she might do”— 

‘*I quite agree with you,” interrupted 
Mr. Palmer, heartily. 

‘* But,” continued Constance, ‘‘I see it 
all so differently now. If a woman is a 
waiter by—profession, shall I say ?” said 
she with a smile—‘‘ she may dignify the 
work. Butifshe takes it up for a vaca- 
tion, just for the sake of making a little 
money, it degrades her. She has stooped 
for an unworthy end.” 

** Perhaps you may be right,” said Mr. 
Palmer; ** at least, Icannot tell you how 
sorry I am that you have had this un- 
pleasant experience.” 

‘*It has not been all unpleasant,” said 
Constance, as she turned toward the house. 
‘** We haveseen the mountains.” 

** Ah, but you must come again as a 
guest and see them. You willenjoy them 
much more,” replied he, with a smile. 
‘*Do not start until you feel quite able 
to travel,” said he, cordially, as they 
parted at the door. ‘‘ Mother will be glad 
to do anything that she can for you.” 
When Constance entered the room a 
minute later, she found Helen seated with 
a boot in her hand and an expression of 
dismay on her face. 

‘** Constance Dana,” said she, ‘* my feet 
are swelled so thatI can’t get my boots 
on. Now what are you going to do?” 
‘““We are going home,” replied Con- 
stance, quietly. 


**What!” exclaimed Helen. * Oh, 
Connie, I am so glad !” 
‘*So am I,” rejoined Constance. ‘You 


will have to weara pair of my boots,” 
she pronounced, as she examined Helen’s 
foot. ‘*Mr. Palmer is an angel, Prue,’ 
she remarked, abruptly. 

‘*He may be an angel,” responded 
Helen, dryly; ‘‘ but I don’t enjoy the 
place where the angels live.” 

‘* What are we going to live on when 
we get home?” she demanded, putting on 
Constance’s boots. 

‘*Oatmeal,” said Constance. 
cheap and wholesome.” 

‘*] will wear green glasses and live on 
sawdust if only we can go,” said Helen. 

Three days later the girls were sitting 
in the twilight in the shabby old sitting- 
room down in Connecticut. They had 
just finished relating their woes to a third 
sister, who, as she occasionally remarked, 
had had sense enough to stay at home. 

There was silence in the room and the 
moonlight crept slowly in through the 
vines and drew shifting pictures on the 
floor. 

**Girls,” said the stay-at-home sister, 
‘*T think that I will write up this waiting 
episode of yours. It may serve as a warn- 
ing to other guileless students. And if I 
get any money for the article I'll share it 
with you; for the experience belongs to 
you, you know.” 

** Yes, we know,” responded Constance, 
dryly. 
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WHEN, WHERE AND HOW. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 








WHo painted the yellow buttercup 
And the daisy’s shining heart— 
The sun with his golden pencil 
And hand of magic art? 
Then did the little cloudlets 
‘Stoop with their misty white, 
And bring a dress for the snowdrop 
And fringe for the daisy bright? 


How did the pink anemone 
And the purple, find their hue’ 
Are they the dainty colors 
Of tne earliest morning dew?’ 
And the stately scarlet lily— 
Where did it catch its glow— 
Over there in the gleaming west 
When the sun was shining low? 


And all the buds and grasses— 
Look at the tender green! 
Did ever you see such dresses 
Worn by a fairy queen? 
Where did the brushes come from 
That daintily touched them so? 
Straight, do you think, from Paradise— 





‘* We ought never to have 





Where else could they ever grow? 





*Zaidee would pine for Nimrod. 


HOW WE LOST ZAIDEE. 
RY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 





My papa don’t like dogs or cats. Aint 
it funny ina papa not to like dogs or 
cats? But just lem’me tell you whata 
funny thing happened once about a dog 
andacat. He took Mamma and me into 
Baltimore once, in our new dayton, to 
spend the day with Aunt Elder. Aunt 
Elder hasn’t any children, but she has a 
whole lot of dogs and cats. 

And that day she said to my papa: 

‘* Eugene, I’ve been raising a very fine 
little dog for you, and you may as well 
take him home to-day.” 

Of course Papa had tosay ‘‘ Thank you, 
ma’am ”; but 1 knew he felt just as I did 
when I said ‘‘ Thankee” for a piece of 
hoarhound candy. (I hate hoarhound; 
don’t you?) The little dog was named 
Nimrod. 

Aunt Elder seemed very much afraid 
(Zaidee 
was a white pussy, with only one black 
spot, and that was on the tip of her tail.) 
But Nimrod came home with us, and I 
had no end of fun with him every day. 

The next week Papa got a note from 
Aunt Elder, out of the post-office, saying, 
‘Please come inat once, she had some very 
important business with him.” I thought 
of Zaidee in a minute; but I didn’tlet on, 
and Papa had forgotten all about her. 

Mamma couldn’t go, but Papa took me 
in the dayton, and Mamma gave us lots 
of shopping to do for her. 

Sure enough it was Zaidee that Aunt 
Elder wanted to see Papa about. She said 
Zaidee was very unhappy, and wouldn’t 
eat. 

** Oh, weil!” said Papa, ‘‘if that’s the 
case, I’ll send Nimrod back.” 

And I felt very sad for a minute. But 
Aunt Elder said: *‘No. She had staid 
awake two nights thinking it over; but 
had made up her mind at last to part with 
Zaidee, and had sent for us to take her 
outto Bonny Deil.” 

‘*T thing the country air and diet will 
be good for the darling,” said Aunt Ei- 
der. So pussy was tied up in a softly 
lined bandbox, with holes made in the 
top for her to breathe. Then we drove to 
Howard Street and got the washtub for 
Mamma, and filled it with her bundles. 
Zaidee’s bandbox was set on top of the 
bundles, and as it was very warm Papa 
rolled up the curtains, andI climbed up 
on the seat by Papa. It was getting very 
late as we drove through Druid Hili 
Park; indeed, we heard the gate locked 
behind us as we drove out on the Pike. 

** Papa,” said I, after a while, ‘I 
don’t hear Zaidee mewing any now.” 

‘Never mind,” said Papa, ‘“‘ maybe 
she’s asleep.” I looked around, and 
couldn’t see the bandbox; but it was 
quite dark, and I didn’t like to bother 
Papa, and presently we got home. 
Mamma was getting uneasy about us, and 
met us at the gate. 

‘“Well, Madge,” said Papa to her, 
‘‘what do you think Aunt Elder wanted ? 
Why just to make me take home that 
old cat.” 

Mamma laughed and laughed. ‘ Don’t 
lose your temper, Eugene,” she said, lift- 
ing me out and kissing me. ‘‘ Where's 
your cat ?” 

Papa tied Vic, and went around to the 
back of the dayton. 

‘*Bless my life,” said Papa, ‘if that 
thing hasn’t rolled out, box and all.” And 
then Papa laughed as much as Mamma had 
done, but I felt like crying, and I wasa 
little mad at Papa, too. 

‘* Oh, Papa,” I said, ‘‘ I just believe you 
knew she would fall out; that was too 
bad.” 

‘‘No, pon my honor,” said Papa; ‘‘I 
never thought of sucha thing. I’m afraid 
Aunt Elder will take my life.” 

But I didn’t think Papa was near as 
sorry as he ought to be; and every now 
and then he would begin a fresh laugh, 
and that would start Mamma. I didn’t 
laugh, and I tried to look as if I didn’t 
know what they were laughing at. 

Two days after that trip to town I was 
sittting on our front steps , eating a piece 
of bread and butter, when up came Aunt 
Elder’s coachman, Jerry, in his dark 





green coat with silver buttons. (What 
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does make coachmen have such long tails 
to their coats?) He brought Papa a note 
from Aunt Elder, a mighty short little 
note; it didn’t begin ‘‘My dear Eugene.” 
She just said that her darling Zaidee had 
come back in a sad way—dirty, wet, 
hungry. She didn’t ask any questions, 
but begged Papa to send Nimrod back by 
Jerry. Papa wrote a long letter and ’pol- 
ogized and ’pologized; but all the same 
Aunt Elder didn’t ask us to come to her 
turkey dinner the next Thanksgiving. 
McDONOUGH, Mb. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puazics.”” TH# INDEPENDENT, New York. 











FOUR DIAMONDS, 


° 
coc 
coococ °o 
cooo oc 8 
cooce 
eo°o 
(-] 


First Diamond. 
1. A consonant. 
2. A dangerous collection of people. 
A bird. 
Sportive. 
Disappoints. 
Has been. 
A consonant. 


Second Diamond. 

. A consonant. 
. A food for horses. 
. To take place. 
. Haviog a stalk of a cluster of grapes. 
. Enlarged. 

A color. 
. A consunant. 


Third Diamond, 
A consonant. 
Placed. 
A very sweet article. 
. Entertained. 
. A bird’s claw. 
6. The Latin uncommon plural for kid- 
neys. 
7. A consonant. 
Fourth Diamond, 
1. A consonant. 
2. A famous dog’s name. 
3. Make over. 
4. The keeper in charge of a house. 
5 
6. 
7 


Sm ge 


ow= aS 


~ aS wa ae 


we ee 


. The smallest Venetian coin. 

. To court. 

. A consonant. 

Unite these four diamonds and have three 
words in the center, from which two more 
can be made. 


BIRD-CAGE. 


een @8@e8s2 @ 8 


. Myself. 

. A place of lodging. 

A musical arrangement. 

. To arrange, in order. 

. Inference. 

Public houses. 

. To bound, as a horse. 

. Marking out. 

. To persist. 

The central word is, free from guilt. 


Pe ee a 


TRANSFORMATION PUZZLE.—Selected. 


Change the first and last letter of the first 
word to form the second word, as m-al-t, 


b-al-m. 


1 Change to supplicate to a measure of 


weight. 
2. Change a lesson to facilitate. 
3. Change a season to undisturbed. 
4. Change to glide to a medley. 


5. Change a kind of fuel to a word mean- 


ing to erect. 


6. Change a girl’s name to a masculine 


name. 


7. Change domestic animals to a garment 


worn by the Romans. 


8 Change perfume to something wor- 


shiped. 


9. Changea horned animal to a masculine 


name, 
10. Change species to a feminine name. 
ll. Change joyous to kill. 


When these changes have been rightly 
made, place the words one below the other 
The primals will 
name certain embellishments used on the 


in the order here given. 


day named by the finals. 
CyrIL DEANE. 


FRAMED-WORD SQUARE. 


5 7 
a ee o 2 
:.s £s 
sr ae 
‘2 FF a. * 
i ee oe 
6 8 
Frame: From 1 to 2, an oval or oblong 


figure. 

From 3 to 4, to raise up. 

From 5 to 6. distinctly. 

From 7 to 8, a chemical salt. 

The three middle letters of these form a 
word. 

In the dowaward word of the right-hand, 
of endearment in the Italian. Of the left, 
the same in the Scotch; of the upper across, 
a part of the face; of the lower, a woman’s 
name. 

The square-word 1, an animal; 2, to be; 
3,anumber. _ A 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 30TH. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Was 

H 
oO 
w 
E 
R 
m 8 
TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
From the Tiber to Lyons. 
Tiber 
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66 25 cts. f 
moan LOID” sere" eucspant 

yh a, never need Laundering, washes 
ke glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 


. CO 33 East 22d St. New York City, N. ¥ 





The Cortright Metal Reoofug Company's 
Shingles are more durable ard lwok better than apy 
other for Churches and «11 Buildings large or small. 


WHY DO YOU WEAR A 
SHINY COAT? 


We Guarantee to Remove the Shine. Giv- 
ingthe Garment the Appearance of New, 


GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED FREE. 
Clothing Returned in a Neat Box. 


LEWANDO’S 
French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment, 


FIFTH AVE.Cor.14thSt,., W.;731 SIXTH 
AVE.; 276 EIGHTH AVE,, New York, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston. 


EWSPAPER ADV ESTISING. 
u7e Pages, 30 Cen 
&. P. ROWELL & CO., i0 Spruce “Street, N.¥ 


~ HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

















Beware 


Pearline 


in a pail of water, will convince 


a woman against her will that it 
washes everything ; best and quickest— 
injures nothing ; coarse or fine—just the 
reverse—by doing away with the rubbing 
it saves the very thing which ruins the most clothing —especially 
fine things. It takes the drudgery out of woman’s hardest work. 
Wash day and cleaning time are no longer “ bugbears” 


homes where Pearline is used, and these homes number millions. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S , 
FALSE Ps are not, and besides are dan 







in the 


Tous, 


"Manufactured only by [AMES PYLE, wv. ¥% 








BE 


RENT BICINE 
For ora and Nervous 


Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 
and Tremb: Sensations, &c. THE FIRS' 
MINUTES. is isno fiction. Eve 
“ee the 
AM’S PILLS, taken as 


WEAK STOMACH ; 


Prepared 
Sold by Druggists generally. 


ECH A FFECTUAL 
PILLS 


Disorders, such as Wind and Pain inthe Stomac 
Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
< Ae Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 


T Dose WI 


Cold Chills, Fiushings of Heat, Loss of A 


sufferer is oma 
will be a to bea Wonderful 





Sick 


htful Dreams, and Nervous 
L GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 
invited to one Box of these Ay 
edicine.—“Worth a ea a box.” — 


vested, * will quickly restore females to complete health. For a 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION: DISORDERED LIVER 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC :—a@ few doses will work wonders upon the Strength: 
ening the muscular System; pepering ons long-lost Com pooiens brin, beg ot e keen edge of 
appetite, arousing wi! with the ROS OF HE 'H the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are “facts” cdmitted ty ry th in all classes gi society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilita is that "8 PILLS HA VE TEE LARG LARGEST SALE 
OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. directions with a” 


only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York. 
Sole Agents for the United States, who (inqgutre first), if your druggist them, 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 


does not keep 


Lawn Linen Handkerchiefs, 121¢ 
quality at 73¢c.; 2c. quality at 10c.; 5c. 
quality at 124¢c 


IMPORTING RETAILERS, 


Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Linen Handkerchiefs, 





Special Prices for the Seaside and 


Country Season, 





Ladies’ Printed and Hemstitched Sheer 
and 1l5c 


Ladies’ Hand-embroidered Handker 


chiefs, 20 and 25c. quality at 12}¢ and 17c. 


Men’s Printed and avsstieahell Handker- 


chiefs, 20c. quality at 12%<c., and 45c. quality 
at 25c. 











sary. 


cents to pay for postage 








L. M. PRINCE & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Photographic Instruments, 


APPARATUS, AND SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Cameras, ‘Lenses. Sternds. 
Albumenized Papers, Chemicals, etc 

powen... eau in great variety, from $8.00 wpwards. 

Regarding thie new method of PHOTOGK APH VY, anybody can make geod 

hotograpbs with the Dry Pilate Ost 8 - 

p me A... a. envied fits, © previous know:edge of the art neces. 

poges. with Ce gg of 


Printing Frames. Dr 


ncess simple and sure, 


L. M. PRINCE & BRO., 
148 Wost Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O 







ee Sensitized 


Catalogue of 204 
‘ow to Make Pictures. sent on receipt of 








WE MAKE ALi KINDS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS FOR AMATEURS: 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue and 
copy of Modern Photography. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL Co., 


12 AQUEDUCT ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








st s 
TL EATS ASSEN. 
Pp. P, CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson Cotten of 
our Dye. 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 Broad- 
not to way,2 West 
crock. ldth St.. and 
ae atin ith Btreet, 
quality un- New York. 
surpassed. 101 State St., 
cago. 
Send for «9 West St., 
price-list. Boston. 


























TRAVEL. 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 


N. Y.C, & H. R,R. R.CO., Lessee. 


The picturesque route for business and pleasure 
travel. 


“SUMMER EXCURSIONS,” 
5 


a handsomely illustrated book giving de‘cription of 
the Hudson River, Catskill Mountains, Saratoga and 
other New York State resorts, will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 


“SUBURBAN HOMES ON THE 
WEST SHORE,” 


a very handsome little book, civine description of ll 
the suburban towns on the West shure Railroad, and 

valuable information for those seeking homes. Copy 
will be mailed on receipt of three cents in postage 





stamps. 
For tourist books, time-tables and tndeupetion re- 
garding West Shore Railroad, call on oe ader 


Gen. Eastern Pass. Ag, Si Brosd way. or 
___Gen. Pass. Ag’t, 5 Vanderbilt Av..N. Y. 

















BALTIMOREand OHIOR.R. 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


BETWEEN 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


PULLMAN’S CARS ON ALL TRAINS. 


Offices: New York—21, 261, 415,1140 Broad- 
way and Station, foot of Liberty Street. 
Boston—211 Washington Street. Philadel- 
phia—833 Chestnut Street and Station, 24th 
and Chestnut Street. 
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PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


The Work of Some of New York’s Chari- 
table Institutions. 


ST. GtorGe’s CHAPEL, ) 
CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION, - 
140 Stanton St., New York. 
Mrs. Harriet H. Ayer. 


DEAR MADAME: For some months I have been 
using your “ Vita Nuova’ among our poor and sick 
with excellent results, but buying at retail makes it 
| ather expensive for charity work, although we never 
‘ uy less than one-half dozen bott’es atatime. Will 
you svpply this Mission Chapel direct from your 
manufactory at wholesale rates for such small pur- 
chases as a dozen bottles at an order? 

Yours truly, 


©. SCADPDING, Minister in Charge. 
Dec. 14, 1888. 
New YORK, August 16, 1888. 
Dear Mrs. Ayer: 


Having tried your Vita Nuova with perfect satis- 
faction; we cheerfully recommend its use to all per- 
sons suffering from the ills mentioned in your Dan- 
ger Signals. Wishing you God’s blessing. Your’s ever 
gratefully, 

Little Sisters of the Poor, 
SR. es 
St. GEORGE'S MEMORTAL Hovs a 
207 East 16th St.. New York, Dec. o ‘1988. § 
rs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

DeAR MADAME: The Rev. Dr. Rainsford has de- 
sired me to write and ask of youafavor. Last year 
you most generously donated a large quaatity of Vita 
Nuova for the parish poor. It has been carefully dis- 
pensed and has proved most beneficial to many. 

The last bottle was given a few days ago, and the 
favor I am desired to ask is: Would you again kindly 
remember the sick poor by contributing for their use 
some more of your excellent Tonic? 

With sincere thanks forthe benefit you have con 
ferred by your gift, 1 remain, dear madame, yours 
truly, J. E. FORNERET. 

Prof. David Swing. of Chicago. He preaches in Cen 
tral Music Hall to 2,500 people every Sunday. Note 
what he says: 

LAKE GENEVA, WIs., June 2d, 1887. 

DEAR FRIEND MRS. AYER: You aud I have so long 
been personal friends that Iam almost afraid that 
my regurd for you helps make your” Vita Nuova” 
better than other medicines. It finds in my organism 
an enemy that has “held the fort” for thirty years, 
but ic has already brought me peace and hope. It 
has great merit as a help tonature. I am glad it is 
not a magical compound, nor the juice of some plant 
found in the heart of Africa by some heaven-guided 
tramp, but is wholly rational and scientific. With 
kindest wishes, your friend, DAVID SWING. 

Similar letters have been received from Maj. Gen. 
Rufus Ingalls, ex-Quartermaster General U. 8. Army; 
Hon. 8. 8. Cox, Amos J, Cummings and Wm. G. Stabl- 
necker, members of Congress; Judge Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Supreme Cvuurt of New York; Steele Mac- 
kaye, Esq.. Hon. Henry Waterson, Col. A. J. Cocker- 
ill, Editor N. Y. World, and many other eminent men. 

Vita Nuova is the best remedy for dyspepsia, nerv- 
ousness, sleeplessness and overwork. It will assist 
the weak stomach, it will rest the weary brain, it will 
* brace up” the shattered nerves. As it is made from 
the prescription of a famous physician, you are not 
taking a quack medicine. As it is made by an honest 
manufacturer, you are assured of pure ingredients. 
As it is used and indorsed by men and women you all 
know and respect, you are not using an unknown or 
untried remedy; only be careful to getthe genuine; 
refuse substitutes. 

If your druggist does not have Vita Nuova send one 
dollar to Tne Kecamier M'f’g Co., 52 Park Place, New 
YorkCity. 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


SEASON OF 1889 OPENS JUNE Iftu, AND RB- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. 
Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Tavlior’s Restaurant, 


Broadwav. corner he Ith Stree. New York 











“Aaj joining the BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


1 Montague Street, Russell Square, 


LONDON. 


Central, quietand well appointed. Beds, Is. €d. to 
3s. Breakfast or Tea from Is. 3d.to 2s. Highly rec 
ommended by many Professors and others” from 
America. Full Tariff and Testimonials on applica- 
tion. Proprietor, J TRUSLOVE. Telegrams. 
“ TRUSLOVE, LONDON.” 





CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
TREMPER HOUSE, 

Open June to October. The manager may be seen at 
5th Ave.Hotel, N.Y., Mondays and Fridays, or address 
J. H, eee Jr.» Phenicia, Le ws 
LOUIS ¥ GOOD’ ISELL, M's? 
Formerly of Cozzen’s, now C rancten’ 8. 


eet N. Y. 


of Using 





Sharon Spri 


Burepgen Meths 


INHALATION, en" aa “PULVERIZATION, by 
steam or con i air, for CaATARRH, BRONCHIAL 
TROUBLES, and. ISEASES of seapenazont OnGans 
after aoe employ 

ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLI0Z, ONES, aux Bonngs, 
and other Continental Sulphur <a. 

Douches of every descriptio 
hot, cold or tempered, with or doncett heen (duuches 
horizontales, ecossai-ses en pluie, en colonne, a. )for 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, Scarica, and allied disease 


lied 
AIX-LES Bam, yasnce, an other Bygope an Springs. 
BaTHs. PLUNGE TH. 


Hetabliahment open cune 10th. 
wepenners “= Sears Fara with list of 
hotels. prices ma: gratis. ress 
Joh Te a: Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 








farm and Garden. 


\The Agritultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


JUNE LABORS AND DUTIES. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE. 





JUNE, the opening month of summer, 
noted in song and story as the season of 
flowers and verdure, is the busiest of months 
with farmers and gardeners, and by no 
means an idle one for those engaged in 
dairy husbandry. The soil tiller has little 
leisure to indulge in poetical fancies, as his 
thoughts and labors must be given to prac- 
tical affairs, preparatory to garnering the 
promised harvest. He realizes that mueh 
must be dope, and that seasonably and 
thoroughly, to assure the fruition of his 
hopes in regard to abundant crops in late 
summer and autumn. The wise farm man- 
ager knows that he should exercise his fac- 
ulties to the best advantage at this season— 
that mind must be applied to perfecting 
plans and muscle to performing important 
operations afield, in order to obtain a proper 
reward for his labors and expenditures in 
preliminary tillage, seeding and cultivation. 
Atsuch a period, when system and order 
should be coupled with skill and industry, 
every farmer is in duty bound to put forth 
extra efforts to excelin both manipulation 
and management. In the hope of aiding 
such rural readers of THE INDEPENDENT as 
are earnestly striving to attain excellence, 
we offer sundry timely hints and sugges- 
tions touching the most important labors 
and duties incumbent upon them during a 
month which will probably prove all too 
short for satisfactory performance. 

INDIAN CORN.—Farmers who have not 
finished their corn planting should com- 
plete it immediately. Late planting is often 
successful, and many farmers assert that 
they have had better corn crops planted 
after June lst than from seed planted in 
May. Much depends upon the location and 
season, however. The warmth of both soil 
and atmosphere are more favorablein June, 
and if an early-maturing variety be plant- 
ed, the cropis likely to prove profitable; 
yet the success of the crop will largely de- 
pend upon prompt weeding and good culti- 
vation. Itis well to start the cultivator, 
or other weeder early, even before the weeds 
appear. Some farmers do the earlier weed- 
ings with a harrow, which does not injure 
the corn while it is but a few inches high. 
The great secret of good corn cultureis stir- 
ring the surface soil frequently, so keeping 
the cultivator going. Apply manure liber- 
ally, for late planted’ corn should be thus 
aided to grow rapidly. 

Many very successful corn growers pre- 
fer shallow to deep culture. A Western 
authority declares that the deep working 
of growing corn is injurious to the crop; 
it tears away roots that are needed to 
hasten the growth of the plant, and it tends 
to accelerate evaporation. If the ground 
was well prepared before planting the shal- 
lowest working which will keep the surface 
loose and destroy weeds is the best. Itisa 
mistake to run the teeth or shovels away 
down where the roots ought to be enjoying 
absolute freedom. 

Since the preceding was written the pros- 
pects of the corn and some other crops have 
been been materially lessened by the oc- 
currence of a killing frost in various parts 
of this state and the West. The damageto 
early planted corn was considerable, while 
other spring crops and fruit were more or 
less injured. In some localities the young 
corn was entirely destroyed. This will ne- 
cessitate replanting (or the substitution of 
other crops) and those obliged to plant again 
are advised to use seed of quick-growing 
and early-maturing varieties. There will 
also be more occasion for the liberal use of 
manures or specific fertilizers. 

Fodder corn should be sown to suppl t 
the hay crop. It is probably the most profit 
able crop for soiling. Corn sown in drills 
is preferable to broadcast, and one bushel 
to the acre will give best results. Sweet 
corn is best for soiling purposes. Fodder 
corn may be sown at intervals of ten days 
until the 10ch or 15thof July. German mil- 
let is now much used asa soiling crop, and 
may be sown later than corn—say any time 
in July or early in August. 

THE HAy CrRop.—As the season is for- 
ward preparation should now be made to 
secure this crop early and in good condi- 
tion. Grass is a crop which must be cut 
and secured promptly to prevent waste and 
insure good quality; and as it is the most 
valuable single crop produced in this coun- 
try it is entitled to extra attention. The 
first and most important preparatory item 
is to arrange in season for the necessary 








implements, such as mowers, tedders and 
horse rakes; and the next, to engage the 
requisite force of men and teams, in or- 
der to avoid any delay when the grass is fit 
for cutting. Itis true economy to use the 
best implements and machinvs in both hay- 
ing and harvesting, and also to employ the 
most capable men obtainable. A machine 
liable to break dowr in the field, or a man 
too ignorant, lazy or tipsy to do his work 
properly may cause much delay and dam- 
age. The shrewd farmer will guard against 
such vexatious and expensive investments 
by securing the best men and machinery. 

The right time to begin mowing has long 
been a mooted question, and one much dis- 
cussed annually; but of late years the early 
cutting of grass has gained popularity 
among the more intelligent and experienced 
farmers. Many strong arguments have 
been adduced in favor of earlycutting. For 
example, the analytical chemist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in summing up 
the results of analysis of nearly all the cul- 
tivated grasses, thus refers to the time to 
cut grass: It is apparent, then, that in 
most cases the time of bloom or thereabouts 
is the fittest for cutting grasses in order to 
obtain the most nourishment and largest 
relative profitable crops, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: The amount of matter hus 
diminished, and the shrinkage will, there- 
fore, be less. The weight of thecrop will be 
tbe largest in proportion to the nutritive 
value of its constituents. The amount of 
nitrogen not present as albuminoids (the 
nutritious elements), will be at its lowest 
point; fiber will not be so excessive as to 
prevent digestion, and the nutritive ratio 
will be more advantageous. If cut earlier 
the shrinkage 1s larger, altho the fiber is less 
and the albumen is a little larger. The 
palatability may be increased, but the total 
nutriments to the acre will not be so large, 
and the nutritive ratio will be more abnor- 
mal. The disadvantages of late cutting are 
evident in the increase of fiber, destroying 
the digestibility of the nutriments and the 
falling off of the albumen by conversion 
into amides, This is not made up by the 
larger crop cut. 

After alluding to the fact that there are 
other grasses than timothy deserving of at. 
tention, a recent writer says: ‘‘One great ad- 
vantage in having different kinds of grasses 
is, that they come into flower and into con- 
dition to cut at several days or a week 
apart. Orchard grass, for example, may be 
cut and out of the way before timothy is 
ready.”’ 

CUTTING AND CURING CLOVER.—Clover 
hay should also be cut early, or when the 
last sets are in blossom and the first ones 
alittle turned. As to the best mode for 
curing clover hay, an experienced farmer 
says there are two extremes to be avoided, 
viz.: drying rapidly and too longin the sun, 
and attempting to cure wholly in the shade. 
It should be cut while dry and free from the 
dew, and exposed to the sun long enough to 
dry it partly. Then place it in small cocks, 
where some additional drying will take 
place, and it becomes fit for the barn or 
stack. Some experience and judgment are 
required to know just how dry it must be 
to keep without heating or wolding. If 
mae too dry it loses part of its value. The 
relative amount of drying in the sun and in 
shade will vary with weather, ripeness and 
other influences; but as an average about 
two-thirds of the drying should be per- 
formed in the sun and one-third in the 
shade, altho practical men differ on this 
point. 

WHEAT HARVEST.—Following haying 
comes the harvesting of the wheat crop, and 
on account of the forwardness of the season, 
already alluded to, this important labor 
must necesearily be commenced earlier than 
usual—indeed, it has probably begun ere 
this in some sections where THE INDE- 
PENDENT circulates. Hence no time should 
be lost in making preparations for gerner- 
ing the golden grain, which usually brings 
a commensurate reward in ‘‘cash money” 


as soon as marketed. The advice above 


given avent securing good machinery, men 
and teams in season for haying is equally 
applicable to grain harvesting. Indeed, it 
is even more important to be ready prompt- 
ly to cut wheat than grass, for the yrain is 
most liable to damage from delay. With a 
strong and competent force, well equipped 
for the campaign, and a commander who 
says, ‘‘Come, boys, follow me!” the product 
of large wheat fields may speedily be gar- 
nered, and that without the back ache and 
elbow-grease required when cradling and 
raking-and-binding were iv vogue—within 
our memory and experience. Surely, the 
lines of the harvesters of to-day have fallen 
in pleasant places, and they are to be con- 
gratulated. Don’t leave the farm, boys, so 
long as the hard work is done by ma- 
chinery. 














Farmers differ as to the best time to cut 
wheat. Over forty years ago we published 
this: ‘‘ Cut all the grains before fully ripe, 
You will have more pounds of berry and 
finer flour, and save the distribution of chess 
and cockle over the field.”” But the authori 
ties fail to agree in these days, as they 
did then; yet we think the majority of 
wheat growers believe in, if they do not al- 
ways practice, early cutting. Contrary 
views are often expressed, however. For 
example, in an article on ‘‘ Harvesting and 
Threshing,” in the Agriculturist for the 
current month, Mr. John J. New, of In- 
diana, favors cutting when ripe. The par- 
agraph which includes his opinion is so 
timely and suggestive on other points that 
it is given entire, as follows: 

** Nine twine-bound bundles are enough to put 
inashock. Set up four, then break joints with 
four more, and cap with one bundle. A shock 
thus set up will dry out evenly and will not 
mold. It will stand as well as a large shock and 
have but a small quantity of grain exposed to 
bleach. Cut no grain when it is wet with dew. 
Wheat, rye and barley should be ripe when cut. 
Oats may be cut a little green, but if afterward 
left in the rain, they had better be riper. All 
grain should be threshed as soon as possible 
after itisdry. The fiint varieties of wheat may 
be threshed while damper than the soft varie- 
ties. Barley and oats will not mold in bulk as 
readily as wheat, but no grain should be 
threshed wet.” 

One great advantage derivable from the 
early cutting of both grain and grass is 
that more time can be devoted to the im- 
portant work—and this is a material gain 
where the farmer has a large area of either 
to cut, cure and garner. 

LIVE Stock.—The merciful farmer is as 
careful of his domestic animals in summer 
as he is in winter. If there are no shade 
trees in the pastures he will, or ought to, 
put up temporary sheds of poles and roof 
them with brush for the comfort of the ani- 
mals—and also set up a few rubbing-posts 
and provide boxes of salt to which they can 
have access. Examine the harness on work- 
ing-horses and you may discover that 
blinds, check reins and cruppers are simply 
torturing contrivances, serving no useful 
purpose. Take them all off for the con- 
venience of yourself and the comfort of the 
horses. Assist the animals to protect them- 
selves against tlies, feed them regularly, 
hitch in the shade, and remember that the 
care which will give comfort to the Jower 
animals will make them doubly profitable 
to their owners, aside from the humane 
bearing on the subject. 

Good pastures should he provided for all 
stock not kept in stables or soiled. A writer 
on dairy husbandry utters gospel truth in 
preclaming that a good cow demands 
goed pasture. Having been bred for a ca- 
pacity to convert food into milk and butter, 
she must be provided with a sufficiency or 
she will prove a failure. A change of loca- 
tion will entirely alter the yield of a cow, 
and yet many ascribe the fault to the ani- 
mal, when the true cause is in the pasture. 
Nor is a full supply of grassin the pasture 
a sure indication that the cow is satisfied. 
The appetites of cows differ, and they will 
often lose time by traveling restlessly from 
one portion to another, overlooking certain 
grasses that are plentiful, in order to seek 
a more favorablekind. For that reason the 
pasture should consist of a variety and con- 
tain an abundant supply, so that the cow 
may have ample opportunity for filling her- 
self quickly, in order to rest and masticate 
her food properly. 

Speaking of pastures, here is a bint that 
may be heeded to advantage by those short 
of water for pastured stock. It 1s stated 
that many years ago a farmer in Southern 
New York, who kept large herds of cattle, 
found difficulty in supplying them with 
water while at pasture. To meet the reed 
he procured a heavy and very strong mole- 
plow, which he ran in converging lines from 
the highest points in his fields to places 
where he wanted to set watering troughs, 
and in this way secured a lasting supply 

without the natural provision of springs. 

Sheep shearing requires care and skill; 
and the fleeces should be done up nicely, 
and be kept free from dirt, to secure the 
best price. Look out tor the ticks; they now 
leave the shorn sheep and resort to the 

lambs, which latter should be dipped in 
tobacco water or some other effectual decoc- 
tion. Young pigs destroy insect enemies if 
pastured in orchards. Give a meal slop 
daily to those intended for early market. 
Protect the chickens from hawks, owls, 
rats and other enemies. Utilize traps and 
** shooting irons,’’ if necessary. 

GARDEN AND ORCHARD.—Tomato plants 
should be set out at once if not already 
done. Good varieties can readily be ob- 
tained of dealers or market gardeners. Set 
about four feet apart, and enrich the soil 
with good decomposed manure or some 
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standard fertilizer. Use trellises for sup- 
port in the garden; in field culture lay down 
prush to keep the fruit above-ground. 
Plant sweet corn, beans, peas, beets, cucum- 
bers, ete., and give each proper care and 
culture. Sweet corn may be planted every 
ten days until well into July. Successive 
crops of beans, peas, beets, etc., should also 
be planted. Mulch strawberries, using 
straw or some other good material for the 
purpose. Look well tothe raspberries and 
blackberries, selecting and saving enough 
good canes of this year’s growth for next 
season’s crop and disposing of all others. 
They should also be mulched, especially 
blackberries. Currants and gooseberries 
need attention likewise, and all superfluous 
rauk shoots from the stem er head should 
be removed, as they will injure the crop of 
fruit. Thin fruit, as advised last month, 
and also vegetables whenever necessary. 
The thinning process is essential, and is 
rarely overdone. Grafts set the past spring 
should be examined, and if crowded remedy 
by removing the excess. Look also to the 
tree labels, and rectify obliterations or 
errors so far as possible. 

While giving proper attention to fruits 
and vegetables, don’t neglect the flower 
garden or the arranging of shrubs, vines and 
ornamental trees around the house, as ad- 
vised last month. Aiding the feminines of 
the family in that direction is a good in- 
vestment—promoting the pleasure and hap- 
piness of all occupants of rural or suburban 
homes. 

WEEDS AND INSECTs.—Declare and wage 
a war of extermination against all evil 
weeds and insects, for they are great forag- 
ers upon the choicest products of garden, 
orchard and field. Unless you kill, burn or 
otherwise destroy them they will greatly 
damage or ruin the best of your fruits, vege- 
tables and grains. Constant vigilance is 
the price of your freedom from the ravages 
of the insatiable marauders. Offer young- 
sters prizes for the roots of weeds and the 
scalps of insects, rodents and other destroy- 
ers of the fruits of your skill and industry. 
Use the steel rake (and elbow-exercise) fur 
destroying weeds; there is no other imple- 
ment equal to it for that purpose, or for 
loosening the soil and leaving it in good 
condition. 

For insect enemies we give a brief but 
comprehensive list of remedies, not having 
space for detailed directions. Tobacco 

moke kills the green fly; water, the red 
spider; jarring, the curculio; Paris green 
and water, the codlin moth; water, soap 
and carbolic acid, the bark louse; white 
hellebore, the currant and gooseberry 
worm; spraying with Paris green and water, 
the canker worm; wire cloth tied around 
the base of the tree prevents borers; tobac- 
co water kills plant lice; slug shot will keep 
off the turnip fly, cabbage worm and other 
garden pests; the strawberry leaf moles 
must be picked off, or a new planting made; 
the tent caterpillar, by cutting off the twigs 
and burning; cutting off all the infected 
limbs for blight and knot; sulphur is good 
for mildew. 

FIx FOR THE FAtks.—June is a good 
month to begin preparations for the 
autumnal rural fairs. Farmers, horticul- 
turists, stockmen, and all others interested 
—especially the wives and daughters of 
ruralists—should make early arrangements 
to become exhibitors. Andif they wish to 
win prizes they cannot too soon begin pre- 
paring the products of their skill and in- 
dustry for that purpose. Whatever articles 
or animals shall be decided upon as exhib 
its, aim to make them so perfect as to com- 
mand favorable recognition, and then if 
you failof winning a prize you will have 
the satisfaction of makinga creditable con- 
tribution to theexhibition. Fathers should 
encourage their boys to exhibit at the fair. 
Let them cultivate something for the pur- 
pose; or give Charley a colt and Harrya 
young bull or heifer, “for their very own,” 
and aidthem in fitting the animals for ex 
hibition. It will do the boys good, and 
make them more manly and ambitious. 
They will feel a just pride in appearing as 
competitors, and perhaps prize-winners, 
and be more inclined to “stick to the farm” 
and become your worthy successors. 

New YorK Crry. 
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DO TURKEYS REASON? 





BY A CLERICAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THAT isthe question with me now, having 
had it suggested by a Jate experience in my 
barn-yard. I have three white turkeys, 
handsome birds, two of which are hens, par- 
tially governed by a fine gobbler. Late in 


the spring, the hens stolea nest in a piece of 
woods near the barn, laid about a dozen 
©ggs each, and began to sit at the same 
time; sitting as close to each other as they 


could get, and sitting sedulously and in 
the utmost peace. Sometimes one would 
be on all the eggs, and sometimes they 
would divide the eggs; but I always found 
them close together, and faithfully occupied 
in this maternal duty. 
The gobbler stood this for a week or so; 
and, it being his first experience (as it was 
theirs) seemed to think it all right; but by 
and by this lonely condition discomposed 
him and he began to look round him for a 
remedy. Now, I have a neighbor, a Hiber- 
nian, living about two hundred rods from 
me, who makes a specialty of turkeys, his 
apple trees being loaded with them every 
night. Well, one day my white gobbler 
paid my neighbor a visit, and I have reason 
to believe was fed and otherwise hospitably 
entertained, and remained over-night. It 
grieves me to say, that, altho as aclergy- 
man I endeavor to cultivate strict morality 
and gratitude upop my premises, yet. this 
hospitable treatment was very shabbily re- 
paid. For the next morning my gobbler 
came home, bringing with him one of my 
neighbor’s turkey hens, a purple bird whom 
he led up and down the place in unblushing 
triumph. Nota bit cared he now for his 
two white companions whose domestic 
duties were being so faithfully performed. 

But this state of things did not last long. 
Toward the close of the morning there came 
down to my barn-yard a fine black gobbler. 
He belonged to my Hibernian neighbor, 
and evidently had profited by his associa- 
tions with the race who are all born with 
shillalies in theirhands. He had missed his 
consort, and it would seem suspected that 
she had eloped with this comely paramour, 
and he had come down to recover her, and 
to vindicate his rights—which he did,as will 
be seen. Placing himself on the hither 
side of the hen, in some way unknown to 
me, he made her understand tbat she had 
better move homeward; and, whether from 
a penitent sense of her evil conduct, or a 
wholesome fear of consequences, I cannot 
say, she left the white gobbler in the lurch, 
and went submissively off with her own 
black liege lord. 

This, I supposed, would be the end of it, 
and ro evidently thought my crestfallen 
but beautiful turkey-cock, as he wandered 
around in his loneliness. But in about 
twenty minutes down came the biack gob- 
bler, alone—but on the war-path. Strut- 
ting boldly into my yard, he at once “ went 

or’”’ his white enemy, with all the fury of 
revengeful jealousy. Itis a great satisfac- 
tion to me to be able to say that my turkey- 
cock was not a coward, altho I confess with 


a shade of regret, that as with some other 
binveds, bis courage was superior to his mo- 
rality. This appeared to be acase where it 
was best to let the principals fight out the 
duel without interference of seconds; 
neither was severely wounded, and both 
got rumpled up rom | very tired. The Hi- 
bernian invader bad shown his piwks in- 
dignation, and my white bird had main 
tained the reputation for defensive courage 
of his prea owner. But the truth com 
pels me to add that he has been a pretty 
steady home bird ever since, and now con 
tents himself with his two white compan- 
ions and with their fine broods 

The above truthful narrative 1s my contri- 
bution to the question, Do turkeys reason? 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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All the Ladies 
Who have given Ayer’s Hair Vigor a trial 
are enthusiastic in its praise. 

Mrs. J. J Burton, of Bangor, Maine, says : 
“T have been using Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 
marvelous success. It restores the original 
color to gray hair, promotes a fresh growth, 
and keeps it strong and healthy. As a toilet 
article I have never found its equal.” 


5 . aa 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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FIREWORKS. 


Detwiller & Street Fireworks Manufacturing Co, 


We have left Dey Street and are now at 


172 Fulton Street, N.Y., 


And we offer you the most beautiful FIREWORKS in 
the world 


At Manufacturer’s Prices. 


We have an elegant line ot 


Imported and Domestic Lanterns. 
3 B.SELSHAW, | EDWIN C.BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
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Fairy Land Illu- 
minating Cups —all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, etc, 


ures representing ete. 


DRAGONS, wlitiaiecbaonieal 
ANIMALS, resorts. 
BIRDS, Turn your homes 
FISH, ‘ into a Fairy Land. 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, LANTERNS, 
STREAMERS, BALLOONS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS a 
ETC., ETC. BOMBS 


Just the thing tor 
Exhibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race Tracks, Agri- 
cultural, State and 


Ete., Ete., 


As Pyrotechnists 
to the Centennial of 
Washington’s Inau. 


County Fairs, and for guration, we Exhib- 


Public and Private ited the finest dis- 
Display. They will plays ever seen in 
prove to be a great this country since 


and in- 1789. 
Send tor a Cata- 


logue. 


attraction, 


crease the gate re- 





ceipts. 
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A 7S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE | THE PILLOW-INHALER 
SURE ene ree Srammeae, ceuaets | SHE ELLOW aes 
For Sale by all Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York %& s chitis, Hay Fever, 







= or Incipient Consumpt 

m the Pillow - Inhaler will 

une? cure you. You sleep on tt 

Pass 85 On any other piliow; it 

>= envelopes your head with a 

curative vapor which you breathe all night. Oia. 

fashioned inhaling tubes, used for a few minutes 9 

day, once in a while cured. With the Pillow-Inhaler 

you inhale for say eight hours, while you sleep ang 

rest. There are no pipes or tubes. The pillow con- 

ceals reservoirs and healing liquids which yo 

need to bother about. Uniess ou hold your | do not 

you are taking the medicine, and, no matter whether 

you havefaith or not, are being surely cured, The 

price of it is within the reach of everybody 

PROF. ARTHUR F WINSLOW, A.B., of the 

and Classical School at West Newton, Mass., Fa | 

believe the PILLOW-INHALER is in eve 

it professes to be as a cure for Catarrh. 

it with entire success in my own case.”" 
If you are a sufferer, send fora pamphlet that 

will tell you ail about +t, and let you see what 

of it whe have been cured, -y — 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Penn, 


way what 
have tried 





EXCELLENCE ! 
ECONOMY! 


These two qualities combined 
in our stock of Fine Clothing for 
Men and Boys. 


Overcoats, 
Suits and 


Trousers, 
Ready-Made and to Order. 


DEVLIN & CoO., 


BROADWAY,CORNER CHAMBERS ST,, 


New York, 


STEWART BUILDING. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


gt John St., New ¥. 
im Lake St: Onicago 












WORKS FOUNDED [Xs 1838. 
hest med: a 





STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 


ta 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tiustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & CO 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Tibearty &t.. New Vorb 








FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Counct: 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK ie 











Better than Horses! 


And as for walking, there 
is no comparison! The 


VICTOR BICYCLES, 
TR Oi 
















“i>, Overman Wheel Co 
Ze noston, MASS. 








Tas lxparaxperr Passs, 41 TO 43 Gown Sramer waan FoLtor Straus, 














